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Attention having been drawn to the 
communication, signed T. E. T., in our 
January number of this year, respecting 
the baptismal entries of the children of the 
Hon. Colonel William Herbert, younger 
son of Thomas 8th Earl of Pembroke, 
in the parish register of Islington: we are 
requested to state that the marriage of 
Colonel Herbert took place, first at Aix la 
Chapelle, and secondly at St. Pancras; and 
his pedigree, together with that of his 
children and grandchildren, is enrolled in 
the College of Arms, and was proved be- 
fore aCommittee of Privileges in the House 
of Lords on the 12th of May, 1794. 

Mr. George Chalmers, in his Caledonia, 
vol. i. p. 463, states that a commission was 
issued in the reign of Edward the Fourth 
to inquire what were the Arms of Ireland, 
and that the return was that her arms were 
three crowns in pale. Mr. Chalmers cited 
no authority for this statement. It was 
some time since (June, 1845, p. 606) re- 
commended to the inquiry of our heraldic 
readers. Has it since occurred to any of 
them ? 

We are requested by Mr. R. B. 
Wueter, of Stratford-upon-Avon, to 
state that he was no¢ the author of the 
letter to the Birmingham Journal, which 
was transferred to the page of Minor Cor- 
respondence in our last Number. We are 
sorry that the name of its actual writer 
does not appear, as when facts are stated, 
it is desirable that we should know on 
whose authority they are given. 

T. S. inquires, “Is your Correspon- 
dent Mr. Armistead (p. 172), correct 
when he says that Ralph Thoresby in his 
Diary frequently speaks of his ‘ niece Ni- 
cholson ??’?—-I do not perceive a refe- 
rence to any such passage in the Index to 
the Diary. Thoresby was in some way 
connected with Dr. Nicholson, a physician 
at York; but he and his family do not 
appear to have any Thoresby blood, or to 
be the people of whom Mr. Armistead 
speaks. 

A Correspondent who inquires, “ Who 
is the known or reputed author of the 
Lounger’s Common Place Book; a work 
of unequal but considerable merit, pub- 
lished some forty or fifty years ago?” is 
referred to our Magazine for 1846, vol. 
Xxv. in which the history of that work 
was discussed, and its author at length 
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ascertained to have been Jeremiah Whit- 
aker Newman, esq. Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, of whom a memoir 
was contributed by the late Dr. Merriman 
to the next volume, at p. 153. 

Mr. Ursan,—I am engaged in prepar- 
ing to publish a second, and very much 
enlarged edition of my Collections for the 
History of Boston, &c. in the county of 
Lincoln, and should be obliged by any of 
your correspondents giving me informa- 
tion, through your columns, upon the 
following points :— 

Blomefield, in his History of Norfolk, 
vol. i. has a long account of the family of 
Ho.zanp of Lincolnshire, whose seat 
was at Estovine HALtt, which is stated 
to be about ten miles from Bourne, in 
the county of Lincoln, but I cannot ob- 
tain any information from gentlemen of 
Bourne, with respect to the locality of 
this seat of the Hollands, or who are its 
present possessors. There is also much 
uncertainty respecting the place called 
Drayton, which Dr. Stukeley men- 
tions as the ‘‘ Head of the honour of 
Richmond,’’ (but which was an obscure 
village when the Dr. wrote) and which 
Blomefield says, was within the lord- 
ship held by the Hollands of Estoving or 
Estoveninge. Where were Estoving Hall 
and Drayton, and when did the property 
pass from the possession of the Hollands, 
and by whom is that family now repre- 
sented ? 

Again, the family of Kyme formerly 
held much property in the neighbourhood 
of Boston; they were supposed to be 
descendants from the noble family of that 
name, formerly residing at Kyme, in Lin- 
colnshire, but which (the elder branch) 
merged into that of Umfraville Earl of 
Angus, by the marriage of Lucy de Kyme, 
heiress of Philip de Kyme, with Gilbert 
de Umfraville, in the reign of Edward II. 
Can any of your readers state what con- 
nection the Kymes, who resided near 
Boston until about 30 years ago, had with 
the ancient family of Kyme of Kyme ? 

Yours &c. Pishey Tuompson. 

Page 95. The late Capt. T. W. Buller 
was not a son of James Buller, esq. of 
Downes; but his nephew, being the son 
of William Buller, esq. by his cousin Ca- 
roline Buller, sister of General Buller, and 
aunt of Lady Poltimore. 
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THE MASTERS OF THE ROMAN WORLD 
DURING ‘*‘ THE HAPPIEST YEARS OF THE HUMAN RACE.” 


Great Cesar, the World’s Master, and his own. 


‘THE HAPPIEST YEARS OF THE HUMAN 
RACE have been limited by historians 
to the brief eighty years which elapsed 
between the accession of Nerva, the 
successor of Domitian, and the demise 
of Marcus Aurelius, the father of Com- 
modus. I question whether the period 
designated has any title to be so dis- 
tinguished. ‘That they were the hap- 
piest years for Roman Emperors is less 
questionable. Five of these in suc- 
cession died natural deaths. ‘The world 
had never witnessed such tranquil im- 
perial felicity. It was a happiness, 
however, more apparent than real; for 
each of the five was harassed by public 
anxieties or tortured by domestic trials, 
and he who was held to be probably 
the most to be envied of the poten- 
tates in question—namely Hadrian— 
attempted to puta violent end to his own 
life, and cried like a disappointed child 
because he was prevented. 

The five happy Emperors were 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines—Antoninus Pius and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. The average of each 
reign was sixteen years,—no proof of 
imperial excellence, — for ‘Tiberius 
reigned twenty-three years, Nero four- 
teen, and Domitian one year more. 
The mild and gentle Antoninus Pius, 
and the impure and unrelenting Ti- 
berius, each reigned during the same 
space of time—two years short of a 
quarter of a century. The merit of 
the individual had clearly nothing to 
do with the measure of time during 
which he enjoyed or abused greatness. 


Had it been otherwise, something would 
have been taken from the forty-four 
years of empire of Augustus, and some- 
thing added to the three months of 
that of Pertinax. 

One of the great merits attributed 
to the aged and placid Nerva is his 
modesty,—another, his self-denial. He 
refused all proposals to erect statues 
in his own honour: so far he was 
modest. He melted down all those in 
gold and silver which had been raised 
to the glorification of Domitian: I 
should require to know what he did 
with the metal before I could un- 
qualifiedly subscribe to a testimonial 
of self-denial. Nerva was old, and 
too often the vice of age is avarice. 
Whether he may be accepted as a good 
witness to his own character, I leave 
to others to determine. [I will only 
remark that he was the first Roman 
Emperor of foreign extraction. His 
father was a Cretan, and all Cretans 
are said so decidedly to have been liars 
that we may doubt whether Nerva 
was free from the national failing. 
Indeed it is undeniable that he was 
not. His courtesy and his sobriety are 
not to be called in question. It is dif- 
ferent with his claims to distinction on 
the score of veracity. He swore by 
his gods that while he governed the 
Roman world no senator should suffer 
violent death; but he broke his vow 
as often as the rude and bloodthirsty 
Pretorians were moved by revenge or 
caprice to demand a victim at his hands. 
There was no security for noble human 
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life in this the first dawn of the hap- 
piest period of the race of man, and 
without such security mankind cannot 
be happy. I have allowed Nerva the 
virtue of modesty, but when I remem- 
ber that he insisted on being addressed 
by the then sacred title of Lorn, I am 
inclined to think that in this his re- 
semblance to Domitian is all but fatal 
to the claim. The national gratitude, 
it is said, made of him a god. I think 
the national priesthood had more to do 
therewith. There was great profit to 
the sacred brotherhood whenever an 
imperial apotheosis was suggested, or 
supposed to be suggested, by the autho- 
rities upon Olympus. 

The deifying of heroic men has de- 
scended from the heathen to the Roman 
Catholic mythology. The system is 
modified in the latter to suit and serve 
its policy. It appears to have had its 
origin among the Helleno-Pelasgians. 
These were of eastern derivation, but 
we are unable to discover any but the 
very faintest traces of such a custom 
among the eastern nations prior to 
the great emigration which helped to 
people Greece. We all know that 
among the Egyptians and Syrians, 
and, as Colonel! Mure informs us in his 
“Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece,” among 
other civilised nations to the eastward, 
“unlimited as was the scope given to 
the representation of the deity under 
human type, the promotion of mortal 
man to the rank of gods was altogether 
excluded, or, if any approach to such 
a thing can be recognised, it must be 
considered in the light of anomaly, or 
violation of established rule.” ‘The 
practice prevailed among the Greeks, 
as it subsequently did with the Ro- 
mans—not with the old Etruscans, how- 
ever, and as little among the German 
and Celtic nations. It prevailed, more- 
over, usually in monarchical states, 
seldom under republican forms of go- 
vernment. Colonel Mure, in alluding 
to this fact, says that it “is in close 
harmony with the law of nature, to 
which its origin has been traced. It 
is chiefly,” he adds, “in such a state of 
society that individuals are enabled to 
acquire a degree of power or influence 
over their fellow-men on earth suf- 
ficient to secure them a corresponding 
homage in the next world.” That the 
practice was carried to the greatest 
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excess during the Empire is a cireum- 
stance which has often been subject of 
remark ; and yet, as the accomplished 
author whom I have just cited ay 
remarks, that period was one “ which 
from the spread of knowledge and re- 
ligious scepticism might otherwise have 
been supposed the least favourable to 
such extravagance.” It is, however, 
an undoubted fact, that, although the 
motives which deified many of the im- 
perial, royal, and heroic benefactors of 
the human race were, in earlier times, 
one and the same, the public acqui- 
escence in such an apotheosis as that 
of Nerva was probably as little ex- 
pected as cared for. It was made to 
serve the interests not of religion but 
of the priesthood, a community which, 
in Nerva’s time at least, never thought 
of deifying virtue that was in combi- 
nation with poverty. The priests illus- 
trated the, line penned by the poet, 
who says— 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate. 


Trajan, the successor of Nerva, 
witched, like Napoleon, the admiring 
world of his day with the excess of his 
military glory. It is observable, and 
perhaps instructive, that in either case 
the glory was purchased by an enor- 
mous sacrifice of blood,—and proved to 
be worth nothing when bought. The 
foreign expeditions of the Romans 
were as profitless to Rome as the Rus- 
sian expedition of the Corsican was to 
France. The ascription of particular 
virtue to Trajan appears to me to be 
as great a mistake as claiming for him 
the desolating radiance of warlike glory. 
It was the fashion of the servile Senate 
a century after his death to express to 
each new emperor that august body's 
wish that he might be even “ —— 
than Augustus and more virtuous than 
Trajan.” Some historians think that 
in this wish, whatever false homage 
there might be to the living sovereign, 
there was only the homage of truth 
paid to him on whose dull ear flattery 
could no longer fall pleasantly. They 
were, however, but empty words. There 
had been emperors happier than Au- 
gustus, and more than one not less 
virtuous than Trajan. He, hero as 
men have made of him, was a slave to 
the most unheroic of the vices. He 
was an immoderate drinker, and would 
have given the whole contents of the 
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“ Marcia aqua” for a single goblet— 
not that he could confine himself to 
single goblets, of good Falernian. Nor 
was this his sole weakness. Vices far 
more hideous cast a shade over the 
glory of his name, and a cloud over 
his memory. And yet he was not 
without many and social virtues. If 
he too insisted on being addressed as 
“ Lord,” he nevertheless inscribed the 
words * public palace” on the front of 
his residence, making, as it were, na- 
tional property of the edifice of the 
Cesars. e€ was, moreover, familiar 
with all men, and loved especially to 
dine unceremoniously with a friend, 
drinking deeply, indeed, but conversing 
with the spirit born of sparkling in- 
fluence. ‘There was not an old soldier 
in all his host whose name was not 
known to him. His confidence in man 
too had something in it that distinguish- 
ed him from most of his predecessors. 
When it was intimated to him that 
Sura was conspiring against his life, 
he immediately sent for Sura’s barber, 
and put his throat at the mercy of that 
trembling slave by ordering him to 
shave the Emperor. It certainly was 
not very likely that perilous advantage 
would be taken of the opportunity, 
and ‘Trajan escaped, as he also did 
when subsequently he submitted to be 
medically treated by Sura’s doctor, a 
much more dangerous personage. The 
confidence thus exhibited by the so- 
vereign was carried to its height by 
his privately bathing with Sura himself. 
This was the usual method of ex- 
hibiting trust in the honour of a re- 
putedenemy. Ata much later period, 
in France, when two noble foes were 
accounted of as entertaining designs 
against each other’s life, it was their cus- 
tom, if they were desirous of pledging 
themselves to the contrary, to sleep 
together in the same bed. [ could 
never find, however, that this cere- 
mony bound them to any particular 
after-observation of honour; for most 
of these gallant princes, courteous 
knights, and noble gentlemen, who 
thus slept together in peaceful brother- 
hood, did their best each to cut his 
comrade’s throat as soon as they were 
awake again. 

There are many intimations in the 
incidents of this period to shew that, 
however Christianity was opposed by 
the government, the priesthood, and 
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the old and not irreligious people who 
conscientiouly thought it an inexpres- 
sible wickedness to turn suddenly 
from the well-known figures of their 
gods to worship the One invisible, yet 
that the influences of Christianity were 
working strongly, if slowly, even upon 
the Emperors themselves. I do not 
know how to ascribe to any other in- 
fluence the heterodoxy of Trajan with 
regard to the old national religion. It 
was his standing joke that they who 
worshipped dull, cold, lifeless marble 
were but idiots. He had a dreamy 
idea that abiding life was to be won at 
another threshold than that of the 
legendary Olympus ; and he sacrificed 
Ignatius rather for political than for 
religious reasons. ‘The blood shed on 
Calvary was drop by drop wearing 
away the very rock of Paganism. 

The vices as well as the virtues of 
the next Emperor, Hadrian, were more 
marked than those of his predecessor ; 
and that senator was not far wrong 
who declared his ignorance whether to 
class this despot among gods or tyrants. 
Many would have placed him among 
fools, for surrendering the conquests 
made by Trajan in the East, but, in 
simple truth, there was no merit nor 
demerit in the case. He merely sur- 
rendered that which he could not re- 
tain, and resigned himself philosophi- 
cally to part with what was taken from 
him. Yet was Hadrian not unheroic 
in his deportment. His restless ac- 
tivity makes appear little the energy 
of other commanders. In every ex- 
treme of climate, amid eternal snows 
or beneath consuming suns, he led his 
men, on foot and bareheaded. Those 
men could not but be attached to a 
leader who shared in all their fatigues, 
and to whom the name of every soldier 
was “familiar as a household word.” 
Every province of the empire was ho- 
noured with his presence, and the limits 
and content of his dominions had been 
examined by his own searching gaze. 
A personal peculiarity connected with 
him is to be found in the fact that he 
was the first Roman Emperor who 
wore a long beard. All fashions of 
this sort adopted by the Caesars had 
their foundations in vanity. Had any 
one of them ever been troubled, like 
Cicero and Cromwell, with warts on 
the face, he would have contrived 
some means of concealing the defect. 
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Hadrian, who cared as little as most 
great men for mere appearance, was 
nevertheless sorely chafed by the in- 
eradicable presence of warts about his 
throat. Nature and fashion at once 
helped him, the first to a veil, the 
second to make the example of wearing 
it acceptable. The master of the world 


left unchecked the hirsute honours of 


his chin; and the democratic-looking 
excrescences of the neck were buried 
in oblivion behind the flowing or curled 
glories of his well-oiled and aristo- 
cratic-looking beard. He was un- 
doubtedly vain, despite some appear- 
ances to the contrary; and he was as 
curious as vain, and as pedantic as 
both put together. In many things he 
reminds me of our James Il. He was 
cruel or lenient, not upon principle 
but by caprice. He spent two mil- 
lions and a-half sterling on the cere- 
monies by which Verus was proclaimed 
Cesar, and he bitterly regretted the 
outlay after the pleasure was over. 
He was as capricious in matters of re- 
ligion as on other questions. At first 
he was exceedingly disposed to enrol 
Christ among the gods. Le was over- 
ruled by the Senate. That body had 
probably little difficulty in thus bending 
their master to their own inclinations. 
However this may be, it is true that 
he raised a statue of Jupiter on the 
spot where Jesus died, erected an image 
of Venus on the holy mount of Calvary, 
and placed a figure of a hog above the 
gates of the new city of /Elia built by 
him upon the ruins of Jerusalem. He 
thus outraged the feelings both of Jew 
and Christian ; but to this man of un- 
clean life such outrage was but as 


sport, and he could void the rheum of 


his contempt upon that Saviour to-day 
of whom he had offered to make a 
god and sanction His worship but the 


day before! The cowardly spirit of 


heathenism was pressing heavily upon 
him when he endeavoured to escape a 
little pain arising from trifling illness 
by suicide. Force and not persuasion 
restrained him from committing this 
worthless self-sacrifice, and Hadrian 
died of dysentery by the very simple 
process which kills humbler men. The 
humble men of his own day affected to 
deplore the loss of their old familiar 
friend. He was the only Roman Em- 
peror who condescended to publicly 
bathe with the common people. But 
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the condescension may perhaps be 
traced to motives less creditable to 
Hadrian than historians would be dis- 
posed to allow. 

‘There is an anecdote connected with 
Hadrian and the custom of bathing, 
from which is derived the proverbial 
saying of “scraping acquaintance :” 
the Emperor, entering a bath, saw an 
old soldier scraping himself with a tile. 
He recognized the man as a former 
comrade—his memory on such points 
never failed him—and, pitying his con- 
dition that he had nothing better than 
a tile for a flesh-brush, he ordered the 
veteran to be presented with a consi- 
derable sum of money, and a costly 
set of bathing garments. Thereupon 
all the old soldiers of the imperial army 
became as anxious to claim fellowship 
with the Emperor as the Kirkpatricks 
of Great Britain and Ireland are proud- 
ly eager to establish kinship with the 
Empress of the French. As Hadrian 
entered the bath the day after that on 
which he had rewarded his former 
comrade, he observed dozens of old 
soldiers scraping themselves with tiles. 
Hie understood the intent, but wittily 
evaded it. “ Serape one another, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “ you will not scrape 
acquaintance with me.” 

| have said that in some things 
Hadrian reminds me of JamesI. Va- 
nity, pedantry, and silly curiosity were 
common to both. Both monarchs, too, 
were fond of literary pursuits, and the 
“ Autobiography” of Hadrian showed 
an author who was on very good terms 
with his hero. 

Never were two men more strongly 
contrasted than Hadrian and his succes- 
sor Antoninus Pius,—raised to great- 
ness by the well-directed intrigues of 
Plotina, Hadrian’s wife. The first of 
the Antonines was 2 home-keeping 
youth, but he possessed more than 
homely wit. He had a tranquil incli- 
nation for the theatre, and an inclina- 
tion little more lively for ladies’ smiles. 
To gain glory in the tented field was 
an end he would not exert himself to 
achieve; he deemed it less troublesome 
and more respectable to protect the 
life of a single subject than to slay a 
hundred enemies,—and he was right. 
He revered his own Gods, but he would 
neither insult the Deity of the Chris- 
tians, nor persecute the Christians 
themselves. During nearly a quarter 
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of a century, he reigned in tranquil 
repose, never travelling further than 
from Rome to his Lanuvian villa, and 
luxuriously enjoying the happy want 
of incident which marked his reign. 
The most remarkable was his bestowal 
of his daughter Faustina on Marcus 
Aurelius,—a gift for which that second 
of the Antonines was far more grate- 
ful than was at all necessary or rea- 
sonable. 

Marcus Aurelius, like many of our 
statesmen of the present day, employed 
much of his time in early life (he was 
a professed stoic at twelve) in de- 
livering popular lectures to mixed 
assemblies. He was something of an 
itinerant as a lecturer, and received 
welcome and applause not only from 
audiences of Rome and Greece, but 
also from those of Asia Minor. In other 
respects Marcus resembled perhaps our 
late great Duke. He detested war, 


but he bore himself therein like a hero, 
and amid the loudest tumult of the 
camp could pen despatches or write 
treatises that should charm by their 
eloquence and elegance of expression. 
His weak point was on the literary 


and philosophical side. He was sur- 
rounded by parasitical pseudo-phi- 
losophers whose railing against wealth 
and luxury he rewarded by rich tri- 
butes of the money they did not despise. 
He was the imperial victim of a huge 
organized imposition ; but this imposi- 
tion was but as a “ wart” compared 
with the “ Ossa” of the deception put 
upon him by his wife. Faustina had 
not the delicacy even of Messalina. 
She courted a shameless notoriety, 
which awoke the indignation of all 
good men, save her husband. When 
the consort of Hlius Verus complained 
to him of his special contempt for 
her and his infidelity in general, the 
courteous but graceless husband ex- 
cused himself by saying, ‘ Uxor enim 
dignitatis nomen est, non voluptatis ;” 
an apology, by the way, which the 
Church was not ashamed to make for 
the licentiousness of Louis XIV. and 
his successor. Marcus Aurelius had 
better grounds for making the same 
plea had not his excess of civility to- 
wards Faustina been an insult to the 
dignity of a wife. Even Galba could 
rh “T am not asleep for every one.” 

arcus, on the contrary, was stone 
blind and deaf to his wife’s escapades, 
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and to the complaints to which they 
gave rise. The gallant and com- 
pment Duc de Longueville selected 
overs for his Duchess. ‘The Emperor 
Aurelius would have found it too 
troublesome to have done as much for 
the Empress, but his kind considera- 
tion was not far short of it. When the 
lovers were chosen, he immediately 
promoted them to important offices and 
high dignities; and when these ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the honours 
conferred, the simple or satirical Mar- 
cus looked solemnly upwards and 
thanked Heaven that had granted him 
so virtuous a woman for his wife! He 
seemed almost as fond as Michel Mon- 
taigne, who said, in allusion to the lady 
he adored, “I would not be a woman, 
for then Icould notlove her.” Faustina, 
on the other hand, might have ex- 
claimed with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, “I would not be a man, for 
then I must marry a woman !” 

Was it sarcasm or thoughtlessness 
thatinduced Marcus Aurelius to compel 
the senate to enrol his wife among the 
goddesses? If either, what a guardian 
of the happiness of the human race was 
this Emperor, who raised altars for the 
worship of this dissolute woman, and 
ordered attendance before her shrine 
of all young married couples, that their 
union might be made prosperous by 
the sanction and blessing of this in- 
carnate Venus Pandemos! 

This Emperor was not the only in- 
dividual of his name who paid extreme 
honours to the memory of his consort. 
“The affection of Aurelius Marcus,” 
says a paragraph in a recent number 
of the Gateshead Observer, “is evinced 
by a stone in the Norman keep at 
Newcastle,” which commemorates his 
“most holy wife, who lived thirty-three 
years without a stain.” Another sor- 
rowing warrior perpetuates the name 
of “his incomparable wife, with whom 
he lived twenty-seven years without 
having had a single squabble.” Paley, 
on hearing at Auckland Castle of a 
similar connubial phenomenon, ex- 
claimed to his informant, the bishop’s 
lady, “ Mighty dull, madam, I think!” 

4 must not turn from this portion 
of my subject without citing a case to 
show that Christian husbands are not 
to be accounted as behind heathen 
mariti in readiness to lend testimony 
to the departed excellence of deceased 
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wives. In Bath Abbey Church, Dr. 
Leyborne gives this willing evidence to 
the qualities of his lady, with whom he 
had lived in agreeable but stagnant quiet 
for the space of twenty-three years. 
He “never saw her once ruffled with 
anger, or heard her utter even a peevish 
word; whether pained or injured, the 
same good woman; in whose mouth 
and in whose character was no contra- 
diction. Resigned, gentle, courteous, 
affable; without passion, though not 
without sense, she took offence as little 
as she gaveit. She never was, or made, 
anenemy. To servants mild, to rela- 
tions kind; to the poor a friend—to 
the stranger hospitable. Always caring 
how to please her husband,—yet not 
less attentive to the one thing needful. 
How few will be able to equal what all 
should endeavour to imitate !” 

* These,” as Shylock says, “ be your 
Christian husbands!” Dr. Leyborne 
evidently was ungracious enough to 
think that he had drawn the only prize 
in the connubial lottery of the last 
century. His epitaph on his spouse is 
a blunt encomium on one woman, and 
a sharply-pointed epigram on the sex. 
In point of good taste the heathen hus- 
bands “beat him hollow.” 

With the death of the good-inten- 
tioned but guiltily-weak Aurelius, we 
arrive at the limit of that period which, 
beginning with Nerva, is said to have 
been most productive of felicity to 
mankind. If I fail to discern in that 
period the claim set up for it, [ more 
especially fail in discovering any pecu- 
liar pretensions in this last Emperor 
to be considered kar’ e£cyny the bene- 
factor of the world. If “he who al- 
lows oppression shares the crime,” the 
enlightened monarch who lazily per- 
mits vice to propagate is doubly re- 
sponsible ; responsible for his own act, 
and equally so for its consequences,— 
consequences that may comprise a con- 
catenation of results stretching to the 
very “crack of doom.” Marcus Au- 
relius was the weak husband of Faus- 


tina and the too indulgent father of 


Commodus. In wife and son were 
witnessed the natural results of such 
neglect of duty. Women ceased, for 
a time, to care about even seeming vir- 
tuous, and society generally became 
disorganized. The Cwsars were no 
longer, for some years, to die naturally 
in their beds. They reached and lost 
1 
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eatness by guilty violence : like the 
Rex Nemorensis, that terrible priest of 

Diana, at “ Nemi, by the lake,” each 
now held his place by tenure of the 
murder of his predecessor, and was 
never without a drawn sword to pro- 
tect himself from his aspirant succes- 
sor. 

For much of such consequences was 
the second Antonine answerable; and 
yet Pope has spoken of him as 
The wise Aurelius, in whose well-taught mind 
With boundless power unbounded virtue join’d, 
His own strict judge, and patron of mankind, 
But, then, Pope was very young when 
he made the assertion. 

Commodus and his sister Lucilla 
were worthy children of a terrible 
mother ; but the weight of their crimes 
must rest partly on the shoulders of 
their easy father. Commodus was the 
first Emperor distinguished by the ap- 
pellation “ Porphyrogenitus,” born in 
the purple, that is, after the succession 
of his sire to the throne. Like our 

Richard the Second, he would have 
been less ill-endowed had he been more 
wisely taught. His inexpressible sa- 


vageness of disposition did not spring 


into action until his sister Lucilla con- 
spired against his life, nor had that lady 
stooped to such excess of crime but for 
the instruction of her husband Verus, 
who hoped to profit by it. The children 
of Marcus were without guiding prin- 
ciple, and they were more tempted than 
their father, without having his indo- 
lence of disposition, by virtue of which 
seduction is vain and insult disregarded. 
From the moment that Commodus or- 
dered Lucilla to be slain, he for the first 
time plunged into that awful excess 
which has made him at once execrable 
and celebrated. Every whim then 
assumed the guise of intense passion ; 
every caprice demanded furiously to 
be gratified, secured gratification at 
the most frightful cost, and left its 
victim more gloomy and unsatisfied 
than before. Blood and treasure were 
squandered to secure him luxuries that 
were but of transitory enjoyment, and 
when the people ventured in a mass to 
give voice to their corporate indigna- 
tion, he flung to them the heads of the 
agents who negotiated for him his ex- 
travagantly expensive pleasures. Tis 
stolid brutishness, as a boy, makes even 
the “ priggism” (if I may be allowed 
the word) of young Cyrus endurable, 
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if not attractive, by comparison. The 
child was father to the man. Of- 
fence then stung the ill-trained brute 
into fearful activity; and modesty, 
nature, the ties of blood—these were 
habitually violated by this master of 
the world, who was never master of 
himself. When he descended from the 
throne to appear as a common gladia- 
tor in the circus, he disgusted the 
proud Senate, and very much terrified 
the managers. That he was an attrac- 
tive performer will be readily believed, 
but he demanded and received 8,000. 
each time he exhibited! The “Roman 
Hercules,” as he was called in the fancy 
slang of the Amphitheatre, must have 
ruined any manager in whose arena he 
displayed his prowess. He was but a 
counterfeit Hercules after all; and if 
he fought 735 times without himself 
receiving a scratch, it was because his 
adversary was never allowed to wield 
anything more formidable than a light 
leaden sword, while imperial officers 
stood by to ward off its blows in case 
the exasperated barbarian should be 
provoked into directing it heavily 
against the sacred head of Cesar Im- 
perator. The same officials were power- 
less against a more frail yet more fatal 
assailant. Marcia, the concubine of 
Commodus, having cause to dread that 
her imperial lover was, as regarded her, 
more intent upon killing than caress- 
ing, administered to him, with the pret- 
tiest possible smile, a bow] of poisoned 
wine. While the son of Marcus lay 
drunk and dying, a vigorous young 
gladiator stepped in, avenged all the 
affronts of the circus by rapidly strang- 
ling him, and so let the imperial great- 
ness fall on the astonished brow of 
Pertinax the carpenter. 

I have noticed Commodus for the 
express purpose of adding a brief 
mention of this Marcia, who was a 
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very extraordinary woman; shameless 
as Pompadour, devout as La Valliére, 
and as crafty as the widow of Scarron 
when aiming at becoming even left- 
handed Queen of France. Marcia 
was the protectress of the Christians, 
and few dispute that to her inter- 
ference was owing, in a worldly sense, 
that Commodus visited with leniency an 
increasing community whom his father 
had, as Gibbon intimates, despised as 
a philosopher, and sometimes rigor- 
ously treated as a sovereign. But 
Marcia did more than this. She was 
the first woman who indirectly made 
a Pope. How this came about is ad- 
mirably told in that singular work on 
“ Hippolytus and his Age,” which Che- 
valier Bunsen has so recently pub- 
lished.* To that work I refer my 
readers ; but will, in the mean time, 
afford them some idea of this strange 
lady, who was at once wife to a Cap- 
tain of the Imperial Guard, mistress 
to the Emperor, and, as Hippolytus 
himself avers, @iAdGeos, “ God-loving,” 
or, in other words, a convert to the 
faith of Christ. While she exer- 
cised this triple vocation, Victor was 
Bishop of Rome. There was at the 
same time in the city a Christian 
banker named Carpophorus, who had 
a slippery slave for a clerk, called Cal- 
listus. ‘The latter, although profess- 
ing Christianity, was addicted to some 
very pagan pleasures, in pursuit of 
which he did what many professing 
Christian clerks have done in modern 
times, embezzled his master’s money. 
In these days clerks, when their fraud 
is discovered, sail for Boulogne or the 
United States, whence they usually 
return with Mr. Daniel Forrester or 
his brother. In ancient times these 
matters were managed after much the 
same fashion. Callistus hurried down 
to Portus, embarked there, was de- 





* The curious reader will find in this book that the leaders of sects in Rome prac- 


tised Mesmerism in order to work triumphs. s 
The late Mr. Warburton, in his “Crescent and the 


Romans is beyond dispute. 


That Mesmerism was known to the 


Cross,’’ cited the following passage from the Amphitruo of Plautus, as a proof :— 


Mercurius.—Quid si ego illum tractim tangam ut dormiat ? 
Sosia.—Servaveris, nam continuas has tres noctes pervigilavi. 


The allusion in this passage was known long before Mr. Warburton supposed he had 


discovered and comprehended it. 


Tractim tangere is, in other words, leniler tractare, 


to rub soothingly in order to induce sleep. The Romans possessed a class of people 
set apart for this very purpose, and called ¢tractatores. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XIX. 
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layed, and was captured by Carpo- 
phorus, who had gone in hot pursuit. 
Callistus plunged overboard, But his 
master recaught him, dragged him 
home, and set him on the Roman tread- 
mill to dry. After some time the 
rogue was liberated, on condition that 
he should exert himself to raise the 
money which he had stolen and squan- 
dered, and which in truth belonged to 
individuals to whom Carpophorus was 
a responsible agent. Callistus went 
forth upon his mission upon a Satur- 
day. He was in desperate mood, 
entered a Jewish synagogue, created a 
terrible disturbance, was well beaten 
by the congregation, scourged by order 
of the Prefect Fuscianus, before whose 
tribunal he was taken, and was finally 
transported to Sardinia. 

Not very long after this catastrophe 
Marcia had induced Bishop or Pope 
Victor to give her a list of Christian 
prisoners in Sardinia, for whom she 
promised to obtain, and did actually 
gain, the boon of liberty from the 

mperor himself. When Hyacinthus, 
Eunuch and Christian Presbyter, ar- 
rived in Sardinia with this list, Callistus 
found that his name was omitted as 
that of too incorrigible a vagabond. 
He contrived, however, to be included 
in the amnesty, reappeared in the ca- 
pital, to the intense disgust of Victor 
the bishop, but so ingratiated himself 
with Zephyrinus, who subsequently 
succeeded to the tiara, that Zephyrinus 
made of the swindling clerk a bishop- 
coadjutor to keep his clergy in order! 
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Callistus fooled his patron “ to the top 
of his bent.” It was the easiest thing 
imaginable; for Zephyrinus, says Hip- 
polytus, “was not only very stupid 
and ignorant, but, loving money very 
much, he took bribes.” He gave him- 
self up to Callistus so entirely “that 
Callistus did with him what he liked.” 
This rogue’s power must have been 
equally great over the presbytery; for, 
on the death of Zephyrinus, he was, to 
the disgrace of Christianity, actually 
elected Bishop of Rome! He was cun- 
ning to the last. There were half a 
dozen leaders of schisms in the capital. 
Separately and in private he affected 
to agree with each, but he did his ut- 
most, and with success, to exasperate 
all against each other. He preached 
therewith a heresy of his own, and 
practised worse than he preached,— 
admitting to the communion of the 
Church men who were grievous of- 
fenders, declaring bishops to be above 
all responsibility, and receiving into 
orders candidates notoriously unqua- 
lified. Ile was moreover excessively 
indulgent to erring ladies of rank, and 
Marcia herself may have accepted ab- 
solution at the hands of one in whom 
she could hardly have recognised a 
trace of the Apostolic succession. She 
may have not less reasonably concluded 
that the happiest years of the human 
race had in good truth passed away— 
since Commodus was at the head of 
heathenism, and Callistus at the helm 
of Christendom. 
Joun Doran. 





THE GULISTAN, OR ROSE-GARDEN, OF SADI. 


The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden, of Shekh Muslehu’ddin Sadi of Shiraz. Translated 
into prose and verse by E. B. Eastwick, F.R.S. &c. (Hertford, S. Austin.) 


NO Eastern author is so well known 
by name in Europe as Sadi, and several 
of his sayings are floating amongst us 
with something of proverbial currency, 
though many who use them may not 
know whose they originally were. Who 
of us, for instance, has not heard of 
the lines, which it is said Mahmoud II. 
repeated after the taking of Constanti- 


nople, “The spider holds the veil in 
the palace of Cesar, and the owl stands 
sentinel in the watch-tower of Afra- 
siab;” or the graceful apologues of the 
drop of rain which fell into the ocean, 
or the piece of clay which gained its 
perfume from association with the rose ? 
And yet though these fragments of 
his are so generally known and their 
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beauty recognised, few of us know 
more of their original author. The 
names of his chief books perhaps are 
remembered, but the works themselves 
are almost entirely neglected. This 
neglect may partly be attributed to the 
dulness of the translations, which were 
hitherto the only available medium 
of communication between an English 

ublic and the old derwish of Shiraz. 

either the uncouth Latin of Gentius 
nor the dull prose of our English trans- 
lators had much chance of winning 
him a hearing in the teeth of the preju- 
dice against Eastern poetry, in which 
most of us had quietly settled our- 
selves ; and “the Rose-Garden,” which 
had deservedly won its author such a 
name in the East, remained still to us 
a name and nothing more. Mr. East- 
wick, however, in the graceful volume 
before us, has at last removed this 
obstacle, and the “Gulistan ” comes to 
us no longer disguised and travestied 
in such an inappropriate fashion— 


Que le meconnaitrait l’ceil méme de son pere, 


but really bearing the impress of the 
original, and giving us some true idea 
of its native elegance and beauty. 


The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden, of Sadi. 
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The work is translated in prose and 
verse, and, while fidelity to the original 
is constantly kept in view, we have 
yet good sterling prose, and very often 
very pretty stanzas to vary it. The get- 
ting-up of the book is most sumptuous, 
as it is ornamented with several beau- 
tiful illustrations, which are copied 
from a finely illuminated Persian MS. 
It would be an interesting subject to 
compare Persian and European me- 
dixval art as displayed in illuminating 
MSS. ; the parallel would bring out 
some curious and striking differences, 
and would illustrate several features 
of their respective national characters. 
The illuminated border at the com- 
mencement of the translation, round 
the customary invocation’ to the deity, 
is very rich Ka beautiful, and withal 
thoroughly Persian in its tone. The 
frontispiece is an interesting Eastern 
scene, with a great deal of character 
in it; the pevapoct of the rose-gardens 
through the open window is a true 
touch of Oriental fancy, and dull would 
be the reader, whether born in Persia 
or England, to whom the distant view 
would not recal the poet’s own proud 
verses (p. 19),— 


What use to thee that flower-vase of thine ? 

Thou would’st have rose-leaves,—take then rather mine ; 
Those roses but five days or six will bloom,— 

This garden ne’er will yield to winter’s gloom. 


We may add here that this volume 
is one of a series of Oriental texts and 
translations which have lately issued 
from the press of Mr. Stephen Austin 
of Hertford, who has distinguished him- 
self as the most enterprising of all our 
Oriental publishers. 

Sadi flourished during the thirteenth 
century of our era, and, from the scanty 
notices of him which have come to us 
from his contemporaries, he seems to 
have been one of those cheerful, healthy 
souls, such as Rabelais loves to portray, 
who, strong in their native Panta- 
gruclism, (that “ certaine gayété d’es- 
perit conficte en mespris des choses 
fortuites,”) present an undaunted front 
to all the ills of fortune, and fight their 
way through all dangers and difficulties, 
like Cocles in the Tiber— 

bravely borne up 
By the brave heart within. 
He travelled much and endured much; 


for in those days he who would wander 
forth to see the world had to lay his 
account to meet peril and toil: the 
deep and the desert had their sepa- 
rate dangers, and the daily excitement 
of adventure braced the wayfarer’s 
energies like mountain air. Wherever 
Sadi went, he would Jive ; life to him 
was all a tale of wonder and delight, 
and he never seemed to lose his keen 
relish for its novelties. For ninety— 
nay, it is even said for a hundred— 
years, that wondrous story unfolded it- 
self to him. But, as age crept on, we 
see no signs of apathy or decrepitude 
in his mind; and the “ Rose Garden,” 
which was probably one of his latest 
works, iseven more full ofgenial warmth 
and brave content than any. It is full 
of the old man’s recollections of his 
youth, and its long panorama of new 
scenes and companions ; for full thirty 
years of travel, it is said, rose on the 
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dervish’s memory as he looked back 
on life’s track behind him, and every- 
where he had carried with him a keen 
eye to discern nature and human cha- 
racter. “Long,” he tells us in the 
Bostan, “‘ have I wandered in the va- 
rious regions of the earth, and every- 
where I have spent my days with 
everybody. I have found a gain in 
every corner, and gleaned an ear from 
every harvest.” ‘Thus he tells us in 
one place how he became a devotee in 
the temple of Somnath, lured by the 
apparent sanctity of the priests, until 
one day he discovered the frauds by 
which they imposed on the people ; in 
another we have an account of his ad- 
venture with the Crusaders, who took 
him prisoner and made him work in 
the fortifications of ‘Tripolis. It is a 
strange and melancholy reflection to 
think how little Sadi could have seen 
in his occasional intercourse with Chris- 
tians, which could have done aught 
but increase his natural prejudices 
against them. His wanderings were 
chiefly confined to the Mohammadan 
or Indian world, but, even if he crossed 
into Christendom, what was there to 
meet his eye but darkness and super- 
stition ? Mr. Eastwick, in his interest- 
ing preface, states that he seems to 
have travelled in Europe, Barbary, 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, 
Tartary, Affghanistan, and India. The 
latter years of his long life were spent 
in retirement, and he died a.u. 690, 
and his tomb is still shown to the tra- 
veller at Shiraz, not far, if we remem- 
ber aright, from that of his native 
city’s other illustrious son—the poct 
Hafiz. 

All Sadi’s works are distinguished 
by their extreme elegance of style. In 
his “ Gulistan,” especially, we have the 
Persian language in its perfection; and 
the unrivalled sweetness of the Per- 
sian itself is tempered and varied by a 
very — use of Arabic. Sadi’s 
mind delighted in new turns of thought 
and expression, and in the “Gulistan” 
we have all these in profusion; and 
though much may seem extravagant 
or wild to our more chastened taste, 


there is still that ceaseless vivacity of 
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p me and ease of language, which 
always lure us on and interest us: be- 
sides the continual flow of autobio- 
graphical or historical anecdote which 
forms the staple of the work. 

The book consists of eight chapters : 
1. On the Manners of Kings. 2. On 
the Qualities of Derwishes. 3. On the 
Excellence of Contentment. 4. On the 
Advantages of Taciturnity. 5. On 
Love and Youth. 6. On Decrepitude 
and Old Age. 7. On the Effect of 
Education. 8. On the Duties of So- 
ciety. In each we have a long series 
of anecdotes, strung, like so many 
beads, on the thread of their common 
relation to the subject of the chapter, 
and interspersed with various distichs 
and tetrastichs of Sadi’s own poetry. 
The stories, of course, are of various 
kinds, and as various degrees of merit ; 
but each has its portion of that grace- 
ful ease, which we havementioned as the 
peculiar characteristic of our author ; 
and his distichs continually have all the 
condensed wisdom and point of pro- 
verbs. Many of his moral observa- 
tions are full of depth and beauty, and, 
we doubt not, many an English reader 
will be greatly struck with the gran- 
deur of some of the ideas in his open- 
ing address to the Deity. We extract 
the following very fine apologue, by 
which he illustrates the impossibility 
of God's perfections being worthily set 
forth by mortal tongue, and shows us 
how, after all, we must leave it to 
“expressive silence” to “muse his 
praise.” * 


A devout personage had bowed his head 
on the breast of contemplation, and was 
immersed in the ocean of the divine pre- 
sence. When he came back to himself 
from that state, one of his companions 
sportively asked him, ‘‘ From that flower- 
garden where thou hast been, what mi- 
raculous gift hast thou brought for us? ”’ 
He replied, ‘I intended to fill my lap as 
soon as I should reach the rose-trees, and 
bring presents for my companions; but 
when I arrived there, the fragrance of the 
roses so intoxicated me that the skirt of 
my robe slipped from my hand.”’ 


_ Sadi then adds some very beautiful 
lines, which Mr. Eastwick has been 
singularly happy in translating : 





* Comp. Psalm 65, 1. ‘' Praise is silent for thee, O God, in Zion.” 
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O loftier than all thought, 
Conception, fancy, or surmise ! 
All vainly thou art sought, 
Too high for feeble man’s emprise. 
Past is our festive day, 
And reached at length life’s latest span; 
Thy dues are yet to pay, 
The firstlings of thy praise by man. 


We give the following as specimens 
of the stories in the main body of the 
work : 


A certain King of Persia had a very 
precious stone in a ring. One day he 
went out with some of his favourite cour- 
tiers to amuse himself, to the mosque, 
near Shiraz, called Musalla, and com- 
manded that they should suspend the ring 
over the dome of Azad, saying that the 
ring should be the property of him who 
could send an arrow through it. It so 
befell that four hundred archers, who plied 
their bows in his service, shot at the ring, 
and all missed, But a stripling at play 
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was shooting arrows at random from a 
monastery, when the morning breeze car- 
ried his shaft through the circle of the 
ring. They bestowed the ring upon him, 
and loaded him with gifts beyond calcu- 
lation. The boy, after this, burned his 
bow and arrows. They asked him why he 
did so. He replied, ‘‘ That my first glory 
may remain unchanged.”’ 


The next seems to us full of quiet 
pathos, and reminds us of poor Keats's 
dying words, that he now felt the 
violets growing over him: 


A certain great man had an amiable son, 
who died. They asked the father what 
they should write on his gravestone. He 
replied, ‘‘ The verses of the Holy Book are 
too venerable and sacred to be written on 
such places, where they may be effaced 
by the weather and the trampling of men’s 
feet, and desecrated by dogs. If ye must 
write something, these two couplets will 
suffice : 


Ah me! when in the garden freshly green, 
Upsprang the verdure, how my heart was gay! 
Wait, friend! till spring, renascent, tints the scene, 
And mark young rose-buds blossom from my clay. 


This touching epitaph reminds us of some lines of Sadi’s fellow-citizen, Hafiz, 


on a similar subject : 


’Tis the season of spring, and the rose and red tulip 
Rise up from the dust, but ¢how sinkest into it. 

Oh, I will stand over thy grave like a cloud, and weep 
Till like a young cypress even thou risest too ! 


We cannot conclude better than with 
the following story from the chapter 
on “ The Manners of Kings.” All must 
feel its deep truth and significance, for 
what has most history been but a com- 
mentary thereon ? 


They relate that once, during a hunting 
expedition, they were preparing for Nush- 
irvan the Just some game, as roast meat. 


There was no salt, and they dispatched a 
slave to a village to bring some. Nush- 
irvan said, “ Pay for the salt you take, in 
order that it may not become a custom, 
and the village be ruined.’’ They said, 
“ What harm will this little quantity do ?’’ 
He replied, “ The origin of injustice in the 
world was at first small, but every one 
that came added to it, until it reached this 
present magnitude.”’ 





THE DEAD, AS DESCRIBED BY HOMER: 


Collected from Dr. Jortin’s SixtH DissERTATION. 


With some Remarks on the 


several passages. 


THE subject of the condition of the 
human soul after death forms with us 
a part of the domain of religion; and 
it is very rarely that theology permits 
the intrusion of poetry within the limits 
which she calls her own. Among the 
Greeks, the poets were the oldest and 
most accepted theologians. It was the 


opinion of Herodotus, that the objects 
of Greek worship owed their forms and 
their very names to Homer and Hesiod. 
“ These were they (he says) who made 


the Greeks a theogony, and gave 
names to the gods, distinguished their 
honours and occupations, and deter- 
mined their forms.” * The state of the 





* Herodotus, ii, 53. 
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disembodied svirit in that future world 
to which mankind instinctively looks 
forward, though with shrinking and 
half-averted gaze, was a subject which 
could not but exercise a mysterious 
influence upon the imagination of men 
who were looked upon not only as 
poets but as seers, and upon whose 
rhapsodies their countrymen depended 
for all their notions upon the most 
mysterious and important matters. The 
subject was an attractive one, not only 
as presenting a wide and suggestive 
field to the imagination, but also as 
involving questions in the solution of 
which every human being was person- 
ally and vitally interested. In what 
way did the Greek poets satisfy the 
cravings of their countrymen for infor- 
mation concerning the spiritual world ? 
We have thought it would not be un- 
interesting, taking Dr. Jortin’s Disser- 
tation for our text, to collect some 
passages from ancient writers upon 
this topic. 
I. 

The Soul of Man, separated from the 
body, is material, or clothed with a ma- 
terial covering or vehicle, but of so thin 
a contexture that it cannot be felt or 
handled; it resembles a shadow or a 
dream.—(Dissert. p. 216.) 

This was the ancient Pythagorean 
and Platonic philosophy : rnv jperépav 
Wouxny réde pev capa karadeie, od 
mavrn d€ ¢£@ cdparos éoerOar' our soul, 
though it leave this body, yet shall never 
be disunited from all body, (See Cud- 
worth’s Intell. System, ii. 784.) This 
future body was supposed to be a sort 
of airy or vapourous body, capa 
avyoewdes, ovpdnor, aidépiov, a luciform, 
celestial, etherial body. The Rabbins 
also ascribe to the soul, after its sepa- 
ration from the present body, another 
subtile one, which they call the scab- 
bard of the soul. This is all agreeable 
to the Christian doctrine. St. Paul 
says, there is the capa uyixdy, a 
natural or animal body, and the capa 
mvevpatixoyv, a spiritual body; (1 Cor. 
xv.) and the same thing is implied in 
other passages of Scripture. (See Dan. 
xii. 23. Wisdom, iii. 7.) 

I. 

It retains the lineaments of the man, 
and appears in the same dress that the 
man wore in his lifetime. — (Dissert. 
p. 217.) 


[ March, 


In proof of this Dr. Jortin cites a 
passage from the eleventh Odyssey, 
but there is one in the twenty-third 
Ilias singularly apposite. 

"H)Ge b€ emi yuy7 Tarpoxdjos dethoio 
[dvr aire, x. r. X.—(Line 65.) 

When, lo! the shade, before his closing eyes, 

Of sad Patroclus rose, or seem’d to rise ; 

In the same robe he living wore he came, 

In stature, voice, and pleasing look the same. 

(Pope.) 
Jeremias is described when he appeared 
to Judas as “a man with grey hairs 
and excellent majesty.” (2 Maccab. 
xv. 13.) The belief has been univer- 
sal; so the ghost in ‘“‘ Hamlet.” 
MARCELLTs. 
Look where it comes again. 
BERNARDO. 
In the same figure, like the King that’s dead. 
Horatio. 

Such was the very armour he had on 

When he th’ambitious Norway combated : 

So frown’d he once 
And of his beard, 

It was as I have seen tt in his lifetime, 

A sable, silver’d. 

It is obvious to observe that a spirit’s 
assuming the likeness of its former 
bodily shape seems a necessary conse- 
quence of its appearing at all. 

Ill. 

It retains the passions, affections, 
sentiments, and dispositions that it had in 
the body.—(Dissert. p. 218.) 

There is a fine passage in the eleventh 
Odyssey illustrative of the above, where 
the shade of Achilles exults on hearing 
of his son’s military glory, 

ux? € 
oira, paxpa BiBaca, kar aopodeddv 
Aeyuwava, 
Pybooivn, 6 of vidy égpnv apwWeixeror etvas. 
(L. 537.) 
-—--— The shade with transport glow’d, 

Rose in his majesty and nobler trod.—(Pope.) 
That the same affections and senti- 
ments are continued in another state, 
was taught by our Saviour in the story 
of Dives and Lazarus ; for, although it 
should only be regarded as a parable, 
it still necessarily shadowed forth the 
true state of things. 

Iv. 

Although it cannot be handled, it may 
be seen and heard, and it can converse with 
other shades, and with men.—(Dissert. 
p- 218.) 

The spirit, however, could only re- 
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appear during the interval between 
death and the rites of sepulture, in the 
hundred years in which the unburied 
wandered on the banks of the Styx. 
Thus Patroclus, 


Odmre pe ort rdxywora mvdas didao 
Tepnow. 

Tnr€ pe eipyovar yuxai. kK. 7. A. 

(II. xxiii. 71.) 

Which Pope translates, somewhat 

paraphrastically, 

Let my pale corse the rites of burial know, 

And give me entrance to the realms below : 

Till then the spirit finds no resting place ; 

But here and there th’unburied spectres chase 

The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 

Fated to cross th’irremeable flood, 

Now give thy hand ; for to the farther shore 

When once we pass the soul returns no more. 

When once the last funereal flames ascend, 

No more shall meet Achilles and his friend. 

v. 

It may be raised with proper sacrifices 
and evocations, by permission of the deities 
who preside over the dead. But it is a 
dangerous thing to have recourse to these 
methods ; for, if those surly gods should be 
offended, they may send a Gorgon, a formi- 
dable monster, to terrify, and perhaps de- 
stroy the bold adventurer. — (Dissert. 
p- 218.) 

The subject of necromancy is curi- 
ous. It was practised before the time 
of Moses: for one of his laws is di- 
rected against it. There shall not be 
found among you—a charmer, or a 
consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer. (Deut. xviii. 
10.) Diodorus Siculus mentions an 
oracle near Lake Avernus, where the 
dead were raised, as having been in 
existence before the age of Hercules. 
(Liv. iv. c. 22.) Plutarch, in his life 
of Cimon, relates that Pausanias, in his 
distress, applied to the Psychagogi or 
Dead-evokers, at Heraclea, to call up the 
spirit of Cleonice (whose injured appari- 
tion haunted him incessantly), in order 
that he might entreat her forgiveness. 
She appeared accordingly, and informed 
him that, on his return to Sparta, he 
would be delivered from all his sorrows; 
meaning by death. This was five hun- 
dred years before Christ ; and the story 
resembles that of the apparition of Sa- 
muel— To-morrow shalt thouand thy sons 
be with me. (1 Sam. xxviii.) Theappear- 
ance of Samuel was regarded as a real 
transaction by the author of Ecclesi- 
asticus, for he says, “ By his faithful- 
ness he was found a true prophet, and 
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by his word he was known to be faith- 
ful in vision; for after his death he 
showed the king his end, and lift u 
his voice from the earth in prophecy.” 
(Eccles. xlvi.) The Rabbins say that 
the woman was the mother of Abner ; 
she is said to have had the spirit of Ob, 
which, Dean Milman has remarked, is 
singularly similar in sound to the name 
of the Obeah women in the West 
Indies. Herodotus also mentions 
Thesprotia in Epirus, as the place 
where Periander evoked the spirit of 
his wife Melissa, whom he had mur- 
dered. (Lib. v. e¢. 92.) 

It was a very general opinion that 
demons had power over the souls of 
the dead, until Christ descended into 
Hades, and delivered them from the 
thrall of the Prince of Darkness. The 
dead were sometimes raised by those 
who did not possess a familiar spirit. 
These consulters repaired to the grave 
at night, and there ving down repeated 
certain words in alow muttering tone, 
and the spirit thus summoned ap- 
peared: “ And thou shalt be brought 
down, and shalt speak out of the 
ground, and thy speech shall be low 
out of the dust, and thy voice shall be 
as one that hath a familiar spirit, out 
of the ground, and thy speech shall 
whisper out of the dust.” (Isaiah xxix. 
4. See also Id. viii, 19.) Euripides 
refers also to necromancy. 

ADMETUS. 
dpa ye py re paopa veprépwv 768’ 7 ; 
HERCULES. 
ov Wryaywydr révd’ eromoe evo. 
(Alcestis, 1127.) 
Ap.— See! is not this some spectre from the dead ? 
Henr.—No dead-invoker for thy guest hast thou. 


Seneca describes the spirits of the 
dead as being evoked by the Psycha- 
gogos in a cave, rendered ag | and 
as dark as night by the cypress, laurel, 
and other like trees. (Cid. Act m. 
530.) The passage will recall to the 
recollection the incantation scene in 
“ Macbeth,” where the apparition of 
the armed head, &c. is evoked in a dark 
cave, with characteristic ceremonies. 
(Act 1v. sc. 1.) Claudian refers to the 
same superstition. (See Rufin. i. 155.) 
And Lucan (Phars. vi. 670), where 
Erictho recalls a spirit to animate the 
body it had left, by horrid ceremonies, 
much in accordance with the taste of 
that writer. So Tibullus, 
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Hace cantu tinditque solum, manesque sepulchris 
Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa toro. 
(Lib. i. El. ii. 45.) 
A good account of necromancy may 
be found in the learned and curious 
work of L. Ch. Frid. Garmannus, 
“ De Miraculis Mortuorum ;” see the 
tenth chapter of the Second Book, which 
treats De Spectris,Cadaverum. He also 
speaks of another kind of invocation, 
that of calling back to their own 
country the souls of those who died 
abroad. He says that the dead were 
also sometimes invoked, that the sur- 
viving relatives might be assured of 
their still living in the other world. 
Julian the Apostate secretly practised 
this art, in a retired part of his palace, 
cutting up for the purpose the bodies 
of virgins and boys—if we may credit 
two Christian bishops (Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Chrysostom), who, we are 
told, could relate such tales “ without 
a smile, and without a blush.” Bodinus 
mentions similar ceremonies. (See De 
Magorum Demonomania, Lib. ii. ¢. ii. 
iii.) Evocation was practised by the 
northern nations, as may be seen in 
Gray’s translation of the Ode from the 
Norse tongue, preserved in the Latin 
version by Bartholinus, entitled “ ‘The 
Descent of Odin,” that is, to the drear 
abode of Helas, the goddess of death. 
The answers of the prophetic maid are 
with difficulty extorted from her. 
Faripica. 

Quisnam Hominum 

Mihi ignotorum 

Mihi facere preesumit 

Tristem animum ? 

Invita hee dixi, 

Jamque silebo. 
And in the poem from the Hervara 
Saga, published by Olaus Verelius, 
Hervor calls up by enchantments the 
apparition of her father Angantyr,— 


Hervor ! daughter ! 

Full of spells to raise the dead, 

Why dost thou call me thus ? 

(MS. translation.) 

He then predicts her future fate. The 
ee ar of Samuel complains also, 
Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me 
up? The Druids claimed the same 
power; and Picart, on the religion of 
the Banians, states that the Tunquinese 
believe their witches maintain a cor- 
respondence with the evil spirit, and 
have a perfect knowledge of the state 
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of the soul in the other world; and 
that they evoke the spirit with the 
sound of drums, which appears, and 
gives the answers demanded. (Relig. 
Ceremon. vol. ii. 108.) 

With respect to the danger attend- 
ing the raising of the dead, as noticed 
by Dr. Jortin, lest a formidable mon- 
ster should be sent to terrify or destroy 
the adventurer, the superstition seems 
alluded to by Shakspere, in “ Hamlet.” 

Tlorat. 
What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my Lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea ? 
And there assume some other horrible form 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
And draw you into inadness. (Act I. se. 4.) 
Constantine, by one of his laws, made 
yenal such magic arts as were calcu- 
Iated to injure others, but permitted 
those which might be beneficial. In 
James the First’s time persons prac- 
tising magic were hanged. 


vI. 

The ghost likes to approach the sacri- 
fices, and drink of the blood of the victims. 
—(Dissert. p. 220.) 

Porphyry, who wrote in the early 
part of the third century, speaking of 
daemons, says, odrot of xaipovres ou 
Te, kviaon Te Ot wy a’Ta@y TO TwpaTiKoY 
kal mvevparixdy maiverat: Gj yap TovTO 
atpois kat dvadupiduact. These are 
they who take pleasure in incense, fumes, 
and nidours of sacrifices, wherewith their 
corporeal and spiritual part is fattened. 
Clone and St. Basil mention the same 


(See Cudworth, vol. ii. p. 810, 
811.) Milton has an allusion to this, 
the night-hag, when call’d 
In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lur’d by the smell of infants’ blood, to dance 


thing. 


With Lapland witches. (P. L.) 
Garmannus observes that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic for the soul was a hawk, 
because it never drinks water, but ouly 
blood, with which the Egyptians be- 
lieved the spirits of the departed were 
nourished. (Lib. ii. Tit. x. c. 60, 61.) 
[t appears from Homer also that before 
the spirit tasted the sacrificial blood, 
it had no recollection of its former 
life ; and sometimes did not speak, or 
possess the prophetic power. Tiresias 
says to Ulysses, 

GAN droydceo BdOpov amurye bE paoya- 
vov 0&0, 
aiparos dpa Tia, kat Tot ynwepTéa Eira. 


(Od. xi. 94.) 
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Remove from the foss, and sheathe your 
sharp sword, that I may qiaff the blood, 
and utter true words. The sense of 
which passage, it may be observed, is 
entirely lost in Pope’s translation. As 
soon as Ulysses obeyed, the ghost, 


miev aia KeNawor, 
kat rére 8n pw emieoo mpoonida padvtis 
dpipor. Ib. 
Eager he quaff’d the gore, and then express’ 
Dark things to come, the counsels of his breast. 
(Pope.) 
It was for this reason that the shade of 
his mother stood in silence before him, 
without even looking at or speaking to 
him; but as soon as she had drank the 
blood she immediately recognised him, 
informed him of what had occurred at 
her death, and of many things relating 
to his family. This, however, would 
seem to be confined chiefly to the dead 
in Homer ; for when the apparition of 
Darius was called up by Atossa, there 
was no sacrifice, and the libations con- 
sisted only of honey, milk, flowers, &c. 
yet the spirit, immediately on its ap- 
pearance, recognised his wife and the 
attendant Persians, and addressed them. 
(See the Perse of Eschylus, 1. 677.) 
vil. 

It is afraid of a drawn sword, and will 
not approach the man who threatens it. 
—(Dissert. p. 220.) 

This fear is very consistent with the 
notion entertained by the ancients, 
that the departed spirit retained a ma- 
terial body. Hence the ghosts of the 
Greek chiefs and Macedonian phalanx 
fled at the sight of 7ineas and his glit- 
tering weapons. (Jn. vi. 490.) When 
Marcellus, in “ Hamlet,” inquires whe- 
ther he shall strike the ghost with his 
partisan, Shakspere makes him add 
immediately, 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

(Act. I. s, 1.) 


Vill. 

It glides along like a shadow, anc moves 
or flies with the utmost rapidity, and when 
the man dies, and it departs from the body, 
it soon gets to the region of the dead.— 
(Dissert. p. 220.) 


This too is in accordance with the 
scripture doctrine: “This day shall 
thou be with me in paradise.” (Luke, 
xxiii. 43.) 

Gant. Maa. Vou, SXXIX. 
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Ix. 
When a man dies, the soul quits the be- 
loved body with much reluctance.—(Dis- 
sert. p. 220.) 
Which is alluded to by Dryden in a 
fine passage on the death of Charles II. 
God’s image, God’s anointed, lay 
Without a motion, pulse, or breath, 
A senseless lump of sacred clay, 
An image now of death. 


An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
om * He 
Once more the fleeting soul came back 
T’ inspire the mortal frame ; 
And in the body took a doubtful stand, 
Doubtful and hovering, like expiring flame 
That mounts and falls by turns, and trembles 
o’er the brand, (Threnod. August.) 


x. 

It cannot enter Aides till the body be 
buried, or funeral rites have been performed 
in honour to it, but roves about at the 
gates, in a restless condition.—(Dissert. 
p- 221.) 

Long before the time of Homer the 
being deprived of sepulture was re- 
garded as the greatest misfortune. The 
author of Ecclesiastes says that an un- 
timely birth (meaning never to have 
been born), zs better for a man than to 
have no burial. (c. vi. 3.) And among 
the instances recorded of Tobit’s devo- 
tion one is, that if he saw any of his 
kindred dead, or cast about the walls of 
Nineveh, he buried them. (c. i. 17.) 
And when he confesses his fear of 
death, he adds this reason, “ lest I 
should bring my father’s and my mo- 
ther’s life, because of me, to the grave 
with sorrow : for they have no other son 
to bury them.” (vi. 14.) 

xI. 

The account which Homer gives of 
Hercules, amongst the dead, is remark- 
able. Ulysses converses, not with him, 
but with his image or shade.—(Dissert. 
p. 222.) 

Dr. Jortin adds, “ it does not appear 
that Homer thought other men to con- 
sist, like him, of the capa, uy, and 
éSAov, but that in them the wuy)) and 
e.S@Aov were the same ;” yet Achilles, 
in the twenty-third Iliad, says, 

@ Térot, ipa tes Cart kat iv aidao Sdporcr 
Wuxn Kai eiS@dor, drap dpéves ov« eve 
TapTray. (L. 103.) 
As heaven attests, there is then in the 
mansions of the dead the spirit, and its 
IMAGE, but the INTELLECTUAL PART of 
man is not with it. It must be observed 
21 
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again that nothing of this is expressed 
in Pope’s translation. Plutarch says, 
that the piv, or intellectual part of 
man, is a part of the yuy7 or soul, but 
superior to it, and separable from it. 
He makes the living man consist of 
three parts, capa, Wy, ppyv; that, 
by the first death, he becomes two out 
of three, viz. yux7) and dpyy; and by 
the second death, he becomes one out 
of two, viz. ppyv. The eidwdov or 
image of Iphthima was raised by Mi- 
nerva, even during her lifetime. (Od. 
iv. 795.) And Ulysses feared that 
Persephone had sent the mere image 
of his mother to delude and distress 
him. (Od. xi. 212.) This ¢i8odov, or 
spectral appearance, seems to resemble 
the wraith of the Scotish superstition, 
which is believed to be sometimes the 
messenger of good and sometimes the 
presager of death. Apollo raised the 
image of Aneas’ dead body to deceive 
the Greeks (Il. v. 449); and a belief 
is still prevalent in the west of Eng- 
land that, as an omen of death, an 
individual will sometimes see the spec- 
tral appearance of his own corpse. 
XII. 

The shades form themselves into little 
societies, and keep company with their 
countrymen, friends, and acquaintances.— 
(Dissert. p. 223.) 

So the ghosts of the departed mo- 
narchs of the earth are described as 
being assembled together in the realms 
of death, and as rising up from their 
thrones to receive the King of Babylon; 
to receive and insult him: “ Art thou 
become like unto us? Is thy pride 
brought down to the grave? Is the 
vermin become thy couch, and the 
earth-worm thy covering? How art 
thou fallen, hf Lucifer, son of the 
morning.” (Is. xix. 10. Bp. Lowth.) 

XIII. 

This earth which we inhabit is a wide- 
extended plain, all hollow underneath, and 
there is Aides, or the region of the dead. 
—(Dissert. p. 224.) 

Bishop Horsley held the opinion that 
the place of the dead, in the inter- 
mediate state between death and the 
resurrection, was in the hollow of the 
earth. (See a remakable sermon of 
his on the subject, from 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
19, 20.) 

XIV. 
Aides, or the region of the dead, is re- 
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presented by Homer as a gloomy melan- 
choly place, where there is no joy and 
contentment, and where even the heroes 
are disconsolate, and out of humour with 
their condition.—(Dissert. p. 231.) 

It is so represented by Job: Before 
I go whence I shall not return, to the 
land of darkness, and the shadow of 
death ;—where the light is darkness. 
(ch. x. 21, 22. 

XV. 

As deep beneath these mansions as the 
earth is beneath the heavens, lies Tar- 
tarus, where Saturn, Japetus, and other 
ancient gods are confined, and never see 
the cheerful light of the sun, or feel the 
refreshing breezes of the air.—(Dissert. 
p. 225.) 

Homer’s idea of Tartarus is said to 
have been derived from the Egyptians, 
who are supposed to have possessed by 
tradition a knowledge of the fall of the 
angels, and the punishment of the 
condemned. 

XVI. 

They who are punished there, as Tanta- 
lus, Tityus, Sisyphus, are persons who had 
been guilty of particular impieties against 
the gods.—(Dissert. p. 229.) 

XVII. 

There is only one crime specified in 
Homer for which men would be punished 
hereafter, and that crime is perjury.— 
(Dissert. p. 230.) 

XVIII. 

The office of punishing perjury is given 

to the Furies.—(Dissert. p. 230.) 
XIX. 

In Homer we find punishments ex- 
pressly threatened only to the perjured, 
and indirectly to the wicked, and rewards 
promised to none ; unless perhaps, by way 
of inference, we should allow to his virtuous 
shades the poor negative rewards of not 
being tormented with Tantalus and Tityus. 
—(Dissert. p. 236.) 

By the Mosaic Law the sin of wilful 
perjury was not to be expiated by sa- 
crifice (Lev. v. 1), he shall bear his 
punishment, being so understood. 

Xx. 

They (the gods) can at pleasure assume 
an human shape and body, and then they 
can eat and drink like human creatures, 
and perform ra ddpodioia. —(Dissert. 
p. 235.) 

The heavenly messengers that ap- 
peared to Abraham eat in his presence 
(Gen. xviii. 8), but the angel veld 
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the kid offered by Manoah (Judges, 
xiii. 15, 16); and the angel that ap- 
peared to Tobit, reminded him, Ail 
these days did I appear unto you; but I 
did neither.eat nor drink. (ch. xii. 19.) 
Ovid makes Jupiter say, 
Contigerat nostras infamia temporis aures ; 
Quam cupiens falsam, summo delabor Olympo, 
Et Deus humana lustro sub imagine terras. 
(Met. i. 211. 
The wickedness of the age has reached 
me; in the hope that it may be untrue, I 
will descend from Olympus, and although 
a god, will traverse the carth under the 
human form; which, it has been ob- 
served, is very like the circumstance 
recorded in Genesis. “ Because their 
sin is very grievous; I will go down 
now, and see whether they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it 
which has come unto me.” (ch. xviii. 
20, 21.) The Egyptians believed that 
the gods assumed the form of men. 
(Diod. Siculus, Lib. i. ec. 12.) In the 
Odyssey, Minerva descends no less than 
nine times under different forms; seven 
under the human form, once as an 
eagle, and once as light. Plato repro- 
bates the superstition, and on this ac- 
count passes a severe censure on 
Homer. Homer, however, described 
theology, in all likelihood, very much as 
he found it, and exhibits therefore the 
opinions which were common in Greece 
and the neighbouring nations at that 
early period ; these opinions were pro- 
bably derived from still more ancient 
nations, and originated possibly in cor- 
rupt tradition from the histories of the 
Old Testament. The gods of Homer 
resemble mankind in their passions and 
feelings, and certainly to a gross ex- 
cess; but still, it may be remarked, 
that in every religion under heaven, 
even the Christian, mankind, in form- 
ing their idea of the Deity, are very 
prone to transfer to Him their own 
peculiar passions, and ascribe to Him 
such attributes as are in sympathy with 
their own dispositions ; and which are 
grounded, therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed, in many cases, rather on the 
character of the individual than on 
reason and religion. Persons of a 
tender and compassionate temper dwell 
chiefly on the mercy and benevolence 
of God ; those of a sterner nature, on 
his inflexible justice, and consequent 
severity : the latter attach themselves 
to Calvinism, the former class with 
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Arminians. Men of a philosophic turn 
and disciplined habits of thought, look 
upon purity of heart and the exercise 
of moral virtue as what can alone be 
acceptable to a perfect Being. Those 
of an uninformed and contracted mind 
think to merit His approbation and 
conciliate His favour by fervid expres- 
sions of homage, and the punctilious 
observance of ceremonies and form. 
National character will be found always 
to exert its influence on national reli- 
gions. The Northern Indians, it has 
been observed, whose lives, from habit 
and necessity, are devoted to activity 
and fortitude, believe their gods to be 
characterised by precisely the same 
qualities; while the Siamese, whose hot 
climate and despotic government in- 
duce the idea that happiness consists 
in ease and safety, believe the Supreme 
Being to live for ever in a state of 
indolence and security. 

In Homer every quality and attri- 
bute of man is represented by a deity, 
implying that the godhead is ~—_ 
where present : all is conceived in the 
spirit of poetry and wisdom ; and even 
in those parts which appear least 
rational, there are shadowed forth 
many mysteries of natural and religi- 
ous philosophy. Diodorus remarks 
that Homer obtained his learning and 
theology from Egypt. Mr. Howell, 
in his “ Interesting Historical Events,” 
refers the Egyptian philosophy to the 
doctrines of the Shastah ; and whatever 
age may be assigned to Zoroaster and 
the Magian doctrines, there can be no 
doubt of their very great antiquity : 
according to Aristotle, as quoted by 
Bryant, the Magi were prior to the 
Egyptians. (Anc. Myth. ii. 390.) It 
is therefore no matter of surprise that 
there should be so many resemblances 
between the notions of the Hebrews, 
and those of Homer and the Greeks. 

With respect to the gross supersti- 
tion noticed in the above passage by 
Dr. Jortin, this may also be traced to 
the earliest history of mankind. It 
was spoken of in the apocryphal book 
of Enoch, and possibly originated 
in the misinterpreted passage in Gene- 
sis (vi. 2). The Rabbins held that 
when Adam was expelled from Para- 
dise, he continued a hundred and thirty 
years under excommunication, and 
during that time maintained an inter- 
course with female angels, and thence 
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originated demons. Augustine speaks 
of the sin alluded to as being so well 
known that no rational person would 
deny it. The belief in such inter- 
course was prevalent in Europe in 
the middle ages; which is apparent in 
the fabliaux of the Troubadours. Guy 
de Lusignan is related to have had 
several children by Melusina, the 
elf; and it was generally credited in 
Scotland that Geoflrey Plantagenet, 
the ancestor of the English sovereigns, 
had married a demon. (Sce Minstrelsy 
of the Scotish Border, ii. 183.) Shak- 
spere alludes to the superstition in 
his “ Tempest,” in which Prospero ad- 
dresses Caliban : 

Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam. 


The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, 
Had grownintoahoop, . . . 
The blere-eyed hag was hither brought with child, 


Meyer, the historian of Flanders, re- 
lates that in 1459 many persons of both 
sexes were condemned for this offence 
ON THEIR OWN CONFESSION, and burnt 
at Artois: and Bodin, who was chief 
justice in eyre, wrote his work on 
Demonomania in consequence of hav- 
ing had to try a female named Har- 
villeria of Compeign for the same thing. 
The poor being at last confessed that 
she had permitted such intercourse 
from an early age; and her enlightened 
judges debated the question whether 
she should be burnt alive, or in mercy 
strangled first; the burning her alive 
was ultimately determined on, and the 
sentence carried into execution on the 
third of April 1578. The confession 
she made before and after her con- 
demnation sufliciently betrays the real 
cause of her calamities, and which, no 
doubt, in this and in most other in- 
stances, arose from that “heaviest of 
human afllictions,” the frequent and 
the natural result of superstition. (See 
Bodinus De Magorum Demonomania, 
pref. ; and also Lib. ii. c. 8.) 
XXL 

The Elysian fields were situated beyond 
the sea, and bounded by the sea, and sepa- 
rated from the earth in which others dwell. 
But we are not told who were the inhabit- 
ants of these happy regions: only we find 
that they were men and not ghosts.— 
(Dissert. p. 239.) 

XXII. 

_ Homer hath not affirmed directly, and 
in so many words, that the Soul is im- 
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mortal ; but this doctrine seems manifestly 
deducible from his system, and connected 
with it.—(Dissert. p. 245.) 

Hercules is described by Homer as 
being in heaven and united to Hebe. 
(Od. xi. 603.) Perhaps the moral of 
the fable was intended to show that 
his soul possessed immortal youth. 

Although it did not fall within Dr. 
Jortin’s plan to enter upon the subject, 
it may be also collected from Homer 
that daemons attend upon mankind to 
seduce them to evil, and involve them 
in sufferings. When Ulysses returned 
to the isle of Zolus, he was asked, 


Ilds HAGes, OdSvaed; Tis roe Kakds €xpae 
Saipeor. (Od. x. 64.) 
What demon could’st thou meet 
To thwart thy passage, and repel thy feet? 
(Pope.) 
And, in excuse for Helen, Menelaus 
says, 
HrOes recta av Keive’ KeAevTEepevat Dé a” 
epedXev 
Saipwr bs Tpwecow eBovrero xvdos peta. 
(Od. iv. 275.) 
Some demon, anxious for the Trojan doom, 
Urg’d you with great Deiphobus to come. 
(Tope.) 
In the Aulularia of Plautus, Lyconides 
pleads the same influence in excuse for 
having seduced the daughter of Euclio, 

Deus impulsor mihi fuit; is mead illam illexit. 

(Line 691.) 

The doctrine is also taught in the 
Scriptures: evil spirits were sent 
among the Egyptians, “ He cast upon 
them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, 
&e. by sending evil angels among 
them.” (Ps. lxxviii. 49.) See also the 
Book of Wisdom, xvii. 3, 4. 

The Siamese impute many of their 
diseases to the influence of evil spirits. 
(Picart’s Relig. Ceremon.) So the 
sick father in the Odyssey, 

keirat kpatep’ Gdyea Tac xo”, 
Snpov ryxdpevos, arvyepds S€ of e€xpae 
daiper. (Lib. v. 395.) 
Which is very similar to the passage in 
St. Luke’s Gospel, of the sick woman 
“ Whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years.” (Luke, xiii. 16.) 

It was no doubt through the agency 
of evil spirits that it was believed per- 
sons had the power to curse armies and 
individuals. When Ateius, the tribune, 
could not prevent Crassus from leav- 
ing Rome, being about to attack the 
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Parthians, as a last resource he ran 
before the gate of the city, and placing 
a censer there with fire in it he 
sprinkled incense, and offered liba- 
tions, and as Crassus approached 
uttered the most fearful imprecations. 
(Plutarch, Crass. 19.) Thus Balaam 
prepared sacrifices previous to his curs- 
ing the Israelites. (Numbers, xxii.) 

In Lesinky’s Voyage round the 
World there is an account of a religious 
sect in the Sandwich Islands, who 
arrogate the power of praying people 
to death. The sufferer receives notice 
when the litany of death is about to 
commence, and such is the power of 
imagination that it seldom fails, it is 
said, of producing the effect. 

Animals had the power of perceiving 
the presence of inhabitants of the other 
world. When Minerva assumed the 
form of a beautiful matron, the dogs of 
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Eumzus forbore to bark, and retreated 
whining. (Od. xvi. 157.) Dogs are still 
believed to detect the presence of death 
before he is manifest to others, a su- 
perstition which may have originated 
in the above. 

Sometimes the eyes of man were 
opened so that they could see spiritual 
agents. 

"Addy 8 dv rot an’ dpOadpar dor, 7 
mpw emer, 
"Odp’ ed yewooxns jyuev Oedv nde kai avdpa 
(Il. v. 127.) 
Yet more, from mortal mists I purge thine eyes, 
And set to view the warring deities, (Pope.) 
So the eyes of the young man were 
opened by Elisha: “And Elisha 
prayed—and the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man; and he saw: and be- 
hold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
(2 Kings, vi. 17.) C. 





LETTER OF JOSEPH AMES, ESQ. TO SIR PETER THOMPSON. 


THE following Letter is chiefly remark- 
able for the mention it makes of “ one 
Johnson,’”’ then employed on his great 
work ‘“ The Dictionary of the English 
Language.” He had recently been intro- 
duced to the writer, Mr. Ames, by Ed- 
ward Cave the printer, of Saint John’s 
Gate, whose name is immortalized in lite- 
rary annals by his having originated in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine that favourite class 
of periodical literature, and who a few 
months after embarked in the publica- 
tion of Johnson’s Rambler. Johnson had 
already been a successful author in his 
Life of Savage, his satires of London and 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, and in his 
tragedy of Irene. Still his fame had not 
reached the ears of the excellent Mr. 
Ames. Ames was his senior by just 
twenty years; and was at this period sixty 
years of age. Johnson was forty. 

Ames was already known as the collector 
of materials for the history of Printing in 
England; and it was probably on that ac- 
count that Johnson desired an introduc- 
tion to him. His “ Typographical Anti- 
quities ’’ appeared in this same year, 1749; 
but, though his name is preserved to pos- 
terity by that great work, it does not occur 
in the memoirs of Johnson by Boswell 
and Croker. 

Sir Peter Thompson, his correspondent, 


was a Hamburgh merchant, who had real- 
ized a considerable fortune, and resided at 
Poole, in Dorsetshire. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and possessed a valuable library, which 
was dispersed partly after his death, in 
1770, and partly in 1815. (See Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, ix. 800.) 

Of ** John Maxwell, M.A.’ the contem- 
plated rival of Johnson as a lexicographer, 
we are not aware that anything is now 
known. ‘‘ Brother West’? was doubtless 
James West, for a short time President 
of the Royal Society. 

The letter may not be thought very cre- 
ditable to Mr. Ames’s scholarship, but it 
has been carefully copied, literatim, by 
our friend B. Nightingale, esq. from the 
original, in his possession. 


My Goop rrrenp, 16 Sept. 1749. 
It’s a great pleasure to hear from 
you, tho’ ’tis but a word or two, now 
you are so busy. I have sent to your 
folks the tin-foil and brunz, but fancy 
you have not rec’ it yet, with my 
thoughts of the manner of using, now 
I know they have no printed direc- 
tions that they will give away. I have 
bought you that philosophical piece of 
Needham’s,* but being too heavy I 


° “ Mr. Needham’s book on Generation is printed off. This is what I had men- 
tioned to you as somewhat agreeable to your thoughts when read to the Royal Society 


in the beginning of the year.’ 


Mr. Ames to Sir Peter Thompson, in a letter written 


earlier in the same month, which is also in the possession of Mr. Nightingale. 
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have not sent it now, and also because 
it requires pretty close thinking, that 
I may either send it to your house to 
go with the brunz’s, &c"*. or split it into 
3 or 4 parts as you shall direct, being 
a2s.thing. This of the Man a Machin * 
is three ounces, therefore make it in 
two packets now. 

Our Brot West meet me in the City 
a Wednesday, and would have me stay 
a little and chat with him at a tavern. 
He was in high spirits, and we drank 
your health; had up the affair of Lord 
Colerane,f who appear’d to be a very 
bad man. 

I wrote to-day by a ship that went 
away for Philadelphia to my friend 
Capt. Preston at a venter, wherein I re- 
commended your honour to him, which 
I am sure he will be glad to hear of. 

I have enquired about that piece on 
Printing you w* pleased to mention to 
me, but have not yet seen it. That 
from which he took it I have, but what 
improvements he has made I don’t 
know. 
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The John Maxwell, M.A. who is 
writing a kind of dictionary of the 
English Language, I hear is a young 
man, and they think will hardly go 
thro’ with the work; but there is one 
Johnson, who lately made me a visit 
with Mr. Cave and the chief printer or 
bookseller of Ireland,} has done such a 
work ready for the press, and is cer- 
tainly a great scholar in Latin and 
Greek, which will do much better, yet 
others say the Saxon and Norman is 
full as necessary if not more so for the 
right understanding of the English 
than Latin and Greek. Such a work 
to be sure if well and judiciously per- 
form’d might be very usefull, but must 
be the united labour of learned men 
with that qualification the Apostle 
mentions of a Bp. that is, apt to teach, 
which all learned men are not. 

May your health and usefulness 
continue is the prayer or wish of your 
most affectionate humble servant, &c’. 

J. Ames. 


THE DEVEREUX EARLS OF ESSEX. 


Lives and Letters of the Devereux Earls of Essex in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I, 1540—1546. By the honourable Walter Bourchier Devereux, Captain 


in the Royal Navy. 


IT is one of the great blessings and 
delights of literature and a literary 
taste that it is a constant refuge and 
employment for the unoccupied inter- 
vals of active life. A statesman re- 
tired or out of place, a barrister insuf- 
ficiently employed, a soldier on half-pay, 


or a sailor “ high and dry” for want of 


a ship—all turn, if they have any abilit 
in that direction, to book-making, with 
a certainty of finding in it an endless 
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and never-failing vocation. Many and 
many a good book has thus been added 
to our national literature. The one 
now before us is an example. Captain 
Devereux, by way of appeasing the 
critics, tells them that he is a sailor 
who has had recourse to literature 
whilst waiting for professional employ- 
ment. For bed. some we do not see 
that his book requires any such apology. 
It is good wine, and needs no bush. Tt 





* “Man, a Machine. Translated from the French of the Marquiss d’Argens. 


London, 1749,’’ 8vo. pp. 87 ; a work attributed to Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis 
D’Argens, but denied by him in an advertisement dated Potsdam, Oct. 3, 1749, in- 


serted in the General Advertiser. (Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.) 

t+ Henry Hare, third (and last of his family) Lord Coleraine, died on the 4th August, 
1749: and in his previous letter to Sir Peter Thompson, Mr. Ames had thus written 
of him: ‘* Lord Colerane has made a will in fol. or a folio book of a will, wherein 
among many weighty matters he has left 4,000/. per ann. to his Mrs. and a small 
matter to the Antiq. Society to remember him.’’ His bequest to the Society of 
Antiquaries was a collection of prints and drawings; and a portrait of his lordship, 
by Richardson, was given to the Society by Mrs. Duplessis, who was the “ mistress ”’ 
alluded to by Ames, and the mother of a daughter married to James Townsend, esq. 
alderman of London, and mother by him of Henry Hare Townsend, esq. See further 
particulars in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. pp. 350 et seq. 

t Probably George Faulkner, who died Aug. 28, 1775. See Nichols’s ‘“ Literary 
Anecdotes.”’ 
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is not a history, or a series of biogra- 
phies, of avery high class, but it isa read- 
able useful book, which contains many 
hitherto unpublished documents, and is 
put together in a simple unpretending 
way which is anything but ineffective. 
Here and there a little wider reading 
and a little more pains in illustration 
would not have been thrown away ; 
but where there is so much that is 
really good, it is not our custom to 
dwell on little faults. 

The three of his ancestors whom 
Captain Devereux here puts forward 
were certainly men of high mark and 
character. They were also singularly 
contrasted one with another. The first, 
Walter, who died in Ireland in 1576, was 
not only richly endowed with intellec- 
tual talent, but was eminent for gene- 
rosity and loyalty. Robert, the second 
Earl, had more than all the generosity 
of his father. He was eminently coura- 


geous, intellectually superior to any of 


his family, and in his heart loyal, truth- 
ful, and grateful. But all these admi- 
rable qualities were marred by careless- 
ness and want of prudence in the ma- 
nagement of his estate, and by a wild 
sensitiveness and impetuosity of temper 
which kept him in continual hot water 
with everybody, except friends who 
knew his worth and humoured his 
foibles. His infirmity of temper made 
him impracticable as a counsellor or 
co-operator in public measures, and 
not only created him enemies, but en- 
abled them, and especially the worst 
and most unscrupulous amongst them, 
to take advantage of him and put him 
in the wrong, even in cases in which a 
calm and sober judgment would have 
deemed him clearly right. Robert, the 
third Earl, was in many respects the very 
reverse of his father. Cold to excess, 
full of forethought and calculation, 
never betrayed by the imprudent im- 
pulses of a warm and generous temper, 


one can only recognise the tokens of 


his race in his high feelings of personal 
honour, and his power of attaching the 
people, and especially the soldiers, to 
himself. 


these men will by no means satisfy the 
general desire for a thorough under- 
standing of the characters of the second 
and third of them; but his book con- 
tains valuable materials, it adds con- 
siderably to our previous knowledge, 
and deserves general acceptation. 


The Devereux Earls of Essex. 
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Captain Devereux does not tell us 
when Walter, the first Earl, was born. 
Some information, we should think, 
might have been obtained upon that 
point from the records. We are told 
that he was not more than twenty-two 
when he married in 1561 or 1562, and 
we may evidently approximate to that 
age from the period of his father’s 
death and the number of his children ; 
but if more certain information could 
be obtained, and obtained now without 
fee, Captain Devereux should have 
procured it. If he searched for it, and 
could not find it, he should have told 
us so. We have read somewhere, but 
cannot recall where, an epitaph or 
elegy which stated his age distinctly. 

His union with Lettice Knollys, 
whose mother was first cousin to Queen 
Elizabeth, secured him attention at 
court, and was the cause of his eleva- 
tion to the earldom of Essex. So far 
it seemed fortunate, and Lettice’s after- 
life proves clearly that she possessed 
many attractive qualities which it might 
have been hoped would have conduced 
to his domestic happiness ; but destiny 
seemed to link, if not the ruin, cer- 
tainly the misery, of all these Earls of 
Essex with the women with whom they 
were connected. A dense cloud rests 
upon the home of the first Earl. Under 
its influence he left, if we may not say 
he forsook, wife, country, and children; 
he sank a fortune, and exposed him- 
self to troubles of all kinds, in the for~ 
lorn hope, so far as outwardly appears, 
of restoring peace to Ulster. Contem- 
poraries say that his Irish expedition 
was urged upon him by those of influ- 
ence about the Queen who wished him 
absent. Who were these evil-wishers, 
and why should his absence be desired ? 
Only one answer has been given: 
Leicester paid court to the Countess 
Lettice. Incidents of this description 
are ordinarily veiled in impenetrable 
secresy ; but the reports of contempo- 
raries, —_ justified by the early 
marriage of Leicester and Lettice after 
the death of Essex, make one fear that, 
conscious of the alienation of his wife’s 
affections, the young Earl rushed reck- 
lessly upon the fate which his enemies 
prepared for him. Captain Devereux 
prints for the first time some letters 
respecting his proceedings in Ireland. 
They prove what infinite annoyances 
he suffered in the conduct of his paltry, 
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miserable little war,—suffered, too, in 
all probability, with a sore heart and a 
harrowing consciousness that thence- 
forth his native country had no per- 
manent home for him. His principal 
exploits were similar to those of our 
Caffre contests; and the condition and 
character of his enemies, the native 
Irish, may be guessed from the circum- 
stance that they preserved the skulls 
of their enemies as trophies. 


They took their flight (the Earl says, 
describing one of his contests), leaving 
sixty of their bows behind them, and 
many of their arrows, and many skulls, 
which in the morning the soldiers found 
and brought away. 


His mode of warfare was by cutting 
broad roads through the woods,—the 
wy measure recommended by the 
Duke of Wellington in reference to 
the Caffres,—by driving off their cattle, 
and by burning their standing crops. 

On my way homewards (he writes on 
one occasion) I gave order to burn as 
much corn as could be, which I assure 
your lordships was exceeding much, not 
less by estimation than to the value of 
5,000/.; for so I ordered my marching, as 
I might most annoy him by spoil of the 
country, where was most plenty of corn, 
both going and coming. 

It is but justice to Elizabeth to state 
that these atrocities were totally con- 
trary to the spirit of her instructions. 
Upon this subject there is a striking 
passage inaletter of Essex to Burghley. 


Upon the taking of my leave she [Eliza- 
beth] told me that she had two special 
things to advise me of: the one was, that 
I should have consideration of the Irish 
there, which she thought had become her 
disobedient subjects, rather because they 
had not been defended from the force of 
the Scots, than for any other cause. Her 
Majesty’s opinion was, that upon my 
coming they would yield themselves good 
subjects, and therefore wished them to be 
well used. To this, my lord, I answered 
that I determined to deal so with them as 
I found best for her service when I came 
there, and for the present I could not say 
what is best to be done. But this Her 
Majesty should be sure of, that I would 
not imbrue my hands with more blood 
than the necessity of the cause requireth. 
The other special matter was, that I should 
not seek too hastily to bring people that 
have been trained in another religion from 
that which they have been brought up in. 
To this I answered, that for the present I 
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thought it was best to learn them to know 
their allegiance to Her Majesty, and to 
yield her their due obedience, and after 
they had learned that they would be easily 
brought to be of good religion. 


Having done what he could in the 
accomplishment of his design, in which 
he is testified by Elizabeth—never in- 
clined to give unmerited praise—*to 
have been bold and courageous, full of 
virtue and manliness, and for his years 
and experience as wise and discreet as 
ever any nobleman was,” he petitioned 
the queen to grant him an island from 
whichhe had expelled ahorde of rebels, 
with her 

good license so to live in a corner of 
Ulster, which I hire for my money ; 
where, though I may seem to pass my 
time somewhat obscurely, a life, my case 
considered, fittest for me, yet it shall not 
be without some stay in these parts, and 
comfort to such as hoped to be rid from 
the tyranny of rebels. 


After the customary troubles which 
all persons who had any command 
under Elizabeth were subjected to 
from her fickleness and penuriousness, 
and to overcome which Essex returned 
for a time to England, he landed again 
in Ireland on the 23rd July, 1576, with 
enlarged powers. All things went well 
until the 30th August, when he was 
taken ill in the night. He neglected 
his complaint. It became a confirmed 
dysentery, and he sank under it on the 
22nd September. Popular opinion 
added his death to the catalogue of 
poisonings for which Leicester was de- 
famed, but without any apparent proof. 
Captain Devereux prints some extracts 
from letters of Richard Broughton, a 
barrister and “collector [? solicitor] 
of the Earl’s causes,” which give some 
fresh details of his illness, and prove 
that the notion of poison occurred to 
himself. 

I understand his physicians (writes 
Broughton) do not doubt his lordship’s 
well recovery, nor his lordship neither ; 
but for as much as his page Hunynges, 
and a gentleman to whom he drank, were 
sick of the like disease, he suspecteth his 
drink was not of the best. 

Robert Earl of Essex, the eldest son 
of Walter, is said by Sir Henry Wot- 
ton to have enjoyed but little of his 
father’s favour. It may have been so, 
but on his death-bed the Earl did what 
he could to secure the welfare of all 
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his children, and especially of him 
“ upon whom,” as he said, “ the conti- 
nuation of his house dependeth.” He 
pointed out favours, by the granting of 
which Elizabeth might make the young 
Earl’s estate more suitable to his degree, 
and requested Lord Burleigh to super- 
intend his education. All his requests 
were complied with. Burleigh sent 
him to Cambridge, and at Trinity Col- 
lege young Essex is said to have taken 
his Master’s degree, in 1581, at the age 
of 14. Four years afterwards he ac- 
companied Leicester on his expedition 
to the Low Countries, spending on the 
oceasion 1,000/. as an outfit for his 
troop—a sum which he could very ill 
afford. He saw but little service in the 
Low Countries. The affair of Zutphen, 
in which his friend Sir Philip Sydney 
received his death-wound, was his only 
actual engagement. Tor his bravery on 
that occasion he was knighted by Lei- 
eester. On his return to the court of 
Elizabeth, the youthful beauty of the 
gallant Essex attracted the regard of 
the Queen. She kept him continually 
about her, delighted in his conversa- 
tion, and in the evening occupied him 
playing “at cards or one game or an- 
other with her, that he cometh not to 
his own lodging till birds sing in the 
morning.” At this time Her Majesty 
had attained the mature age of 50; 
her young favourite was just 20. 

It was now that his path crossed that 
of Raleigh, and the long deadly feud 
between them took its rise. On this 
subject Captain Devereux prints a 
valuable letter from the MSS. at Blith- 
field. One of Essex’s sisters being out 
of favour with Elizabeth, was brought, 


by the connivance of the Countess of 


Warwick, to the Countess’s house, at a 
time when the Queen and Essex were 
there. When the Queen was made 
aware of the young lady’s presence, 
She commanded my Lady of Warwick 
that my sister should keep her chamber; 
whereupon, being greatly troubled in my- 
self, I watched when the Quecn had 
supped to have some speech with her, 
which I had at large, yet still she giving 
occasion thereof. Her excuse was, first, 
she knew not of my sister’s coming ; and, 
besides, the jealousy that the world would 
conceive, that all her kindness to my sister 
was done for love of myself. Such bad 
excuses gave me a theme large enough, 
both for answer of them, and to tell her 
what the true causes were; why she would 
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offer this disgrace both to me and to my 
sister, which was only to please that knave 
Ralegh, for whose sake I saw she would 
both grieve me and my love, and disgrace 
me in the eye of the world. 

From thence she came to speak of 
Ralegh; and it seemed she could not well 
endure anything to be spoken against him; 
and taking hold of one word, disdain, she 
said there was no such cause why I should 
disdain him. This speech did trouble me 
so much, that, as near as I could, I did 
describe unto her what he had been, and 
what he was; and then I did let her know 
whether I had cause to disdain his com- 
petition of love, or whether I could have 
comfort to give myself over to the service 
of a mistress that was in awe of such a 
man. I spake, what of grief and choler, 
as much against him as I could, and I 
think he, standing at the door, might very 
well hear the worst that I spoke of him- 
self. In the end, I saw she was resolved 
to defend him and to cross me. From 
thence she came to speak bitterly against 
my mother, which, because I could not 
endure to see me and my house disgraced 
(the only matter which both her choler and 
the practice of mine enemies had to work 
upon), I told her, for my sister she should 
not any longer disquiet her; I would, 
though it were almost midnight, send her 
away that night; and for myself, I had 
no joy to be in any place, but loth to be 
near about her, when I kuew my affection 
so much thrown down, and such a wretch 
as Ralegh highly esteemed of her. To 
this she made not answer, but turned her 
away to my Lady of Warwick. So at that 
late hour J sent my men away with my 
sister; and after, I came hither myself, 
This strange alteration is by Ralegh’s 
means; and the Queen, that has tried all 
other ways, now will see whether she can 
by those hard courses drive me to be 
friends with Ralegh, which rather shall 
drive me to many other extremities. 

If you come hither by twelve of the 
clock, I would fain speak with you. My 
resolution will let me take no longer time. 
I will be this night at Margate ; and, if I 
can, I will ship myself for the Flushing. 
I will see Sluys lost or relieved, which 
cannot be yet, but is now ready to be 
done. If I return, I will be welcomed 
home; if not, una bella morire is better 
than a disquiet life. This course may seem 
strange, but the extreme unkind dealing 
with me drives me to it. My friends will 
make the best of it; mine enemies cannot 
say it isunhonest; the danger is mine, and 
I am content to abide the worst. What- 
soever becomes of me, God grant her to 
be ever most happy. 


Essex did not — his purpose. 
OK 
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Sir Robert Cary, who was sent after 
him by the Queen, overtook him at 
Sandwich, in the act of embarcation, 
and delivered the Queen’s commands 
to him to return. In 1587 Essex was 
a ppenies Master of the Horse, and in 
the year following general of the horse 
levied to repel the Armada. In that 
same year he was installed K.G. and 
after the death of Leicester reigned 
supreme in the favour of the Queen. 
But he was not a man to be tied to the 
apron-strings even of a royal mistress. 
Attendance at court, and the constant 
humouring of the fancies of a spoilt and 
wayward old woman, became intoler- 
able. An expedition was fitting out to 
harass the Spaniards aud assist Don 
Antonio in the recovery of Portugal. 
Essex determined to join it. Leave 
to go was a thing not to be obtained. 
He determined therefore to go without. 
One of Captain Devereux’s new letters 
gives the history of his escape. 


My Lord, upon Thursday night last 
(3rd April), with one Reynolds, a gentle- 
man of his chamber, and another that kept 
his hunting-horses, betwixt five and six of 
the clock, took horse in St. James’s Park. 
My Lord desired my Lord Rich to stay in 
his chamber, and he would come to sup- 
per with him. But my L. is gone to Ply- 
mouth, and, I fear, away with the fleet to 
Portingale; for two posts came to him 
that day from Plymouth, and from Exeter 
to Plymouth laid his post-horses ready. 
Sir Francis Knollys, his uncle, the next 
day went post after him, with letters to 
stay him; but I fear he could not reach 
him, for my L. was at Plymouth before 
Saturday morning, when his uncle was not 
half way; and he told his man that kept 
his horses and brought them back again, 
that he would not stay two hours in Ply- 
mouth, howsoever the wind was; for if 
the wind were contrary he would drag out 
the pinnace that was left for him, and, as 
we can learn, the whole fleet went away on 
Friday morning. My Lord Huntingdon 
upon Friday night went after him also, 
and how they speed we know not yet. 
But he that brought back the horses which 
carried my L. eighty miles and eight, 
brought my Lord Rich a letter, and the 
keys of his desk, wherein there was letters 
above forty, of my L. his own handwriting, 
to the Queen, the Council, and other of 
his friends in court, and his servants, with 
resolution not to be stayed by any com- 
mandment excepting death. 


Essex accomplished his journey to 
Plymouth by Saturday morning, ‘and 
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early on Sunday took his departure in 
the Swiftsure. The same day, but some 
hours after he had sailed, Sir Francis 
Knollys arrived with his letters “ to 
stay him.” Finding the bird flown, 
Sir Francis put to sea after him in a 
pinnace, but was driven back by stress 
of weather. The next day, the wind 
having moderated, he sailed again, but 
Essex was already far away, and for 
more than a month remained altogether 
unheard of. When Norris and Drake 
fell in with him, the wind blew too 
strong from the east for him to think 
of going back again. So he took his 
part in all their adventures, issued 
boyish bombastic challenges which the 
Spaniards treated with proper con- 
tempt, shared bravely in all real dan- 
gers, and no doubt very much enjoyed 
himself, until the 4th of June, when, 
the business being at an end, he re- 
ceived a peremptory order from the 
(Queen commanding his instant return. 

The Queen’s state of mind during 
his absence, and the life she led those 
around her, may be guessed. On his 
return every thing was forgotten and 
forgiven. Joy at his safety, joy in his 
company, and joy in listening to his 
adventures, cleared away all clouds— 
for a little while. 

From this date Captain Devereux 
has the advantage of a valuable series 
of unpublished Essex letters in the 
possession of Mr. Hulton; forty-three, 
all written by this Earl. Many of 
them add greatly to the value of this 
book. . 

Essex’s next quarrel with the Queen 
was on account of his marriage with 
Sir Philip Sydney’s widow. That was 
searcely over when in 1591 he went 
into France with a contingent of Eng- 
lish troops, sent to aid in the siege of 
Rouen. His letters of ardent affection 
addressed to the Queen during this 
absence were rewarded by all kinds of 
misconstructions. [le did not write 
often enough; he did not do what he 
was directed; he exposed himself too 
much to danger; nothing he did was 
right ; he fell ill, and then he was com- 
manded instantly to return. He did 
so, and was received with “ words.” 
When one thinks of the character of 
Essex it is marvellous that he so long 
submitted to the treatment he received 
from his fond, foolish, wayward old 
mistress. After a time he got per- 
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mission to return to France, being 
“transported with the humour of the 
journey,” but the Queen still teazed and 
plagued him. At length the rumour 
reached England that an infectious 
disorder had broken out amongst his 
troops. The Privy Council, who had 
before been employed to charge the 
Lord General not to expose himself to 
danger, were now commanded to order 
him peremptorily and instantly to re- 
turn home. ; 

There are some new letters here 
respecting Essex’s interference on be- 
half of Davison, but none relating to 
that for Francis Bacon. The story 
respecting Bacon is told, but not quite 
fully nor fairly. The same remarks 
apply to the estrangement between 
Essex and the Cecills, arising out of his 
intermeddling with political affairs. 
‘Then followed the expedition to Cadiz, 
his return, the public quarrel, and the 
blow. On all these subjects there are 
new and valuable letters. We will 
give one of those derived from the 
Hulton collection. It is addressed by 
Essex to the Queen, after he had 
turned his back upon her and she had 
struck him. 


Madam,—When I think how I have 
preferred your beauty above all things, 
and received no pleasure in life but by the 
increase of your favour towards me, I 
wonder at myself what cause there could 
be to make me absent myself one day from 
you. But when I remember that your Maj. 
hath, by the intolerable wrong you have 
done both me and yourself, not only 
broken all laws of affection, but done 
against the honour of your sex, I think all 
places better than that where I am, and 
all dangers well undertaken, so I might 
retire myself from the memory of my false, 
inconstant, and beguiling pleasures. I am 
sorry to write thus much, for 1 cannot 
think your mind so dishonourable but that 
you punish yourself for it, how little so- 
ever you care for me. But I desire, what- 
soever falls out, that your Maj. should be 
without excuse, you knowing yourself to 
be the cause, and all the world wondering 
at the effect. I was never proud till your 
Maj. sought to make me too base. And 
now, since my destiny is no better, my 
despair shall be as my love was, without 
repentance. I will as a subject and an 
humble servant owe my life, my fortune, 
and all that is in me; but this place is 
not fit for me, for she which governs this 
world is weary of me, and I of the world. 
I must commend my faith to be judged by 
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Him who judgeth all hearts, since on 
earth I find no right. Wishing your Maj. 
all comforts and joys in the world, and no 
greater punishment for your wrongs to 
me than to know the faith of him you 
have lost, and the baseness of those you 
shall keep, 
Your Majesty’s most humble servant, 
R. Essex. 
In this and all the letters which 
Essex addressed to the Queen, there 
is one radical defect; a defect incon- 
sistent with genuine honesty and man- 
liness of character. We allude to the 
silly flattery about her majesty’s beauty. 
The people about her at an early period 
of her life, when she had some beaut; 
to praise, found out that she was wea 
enough to be pleased with such non- 
sense. Every one who approached her 
dosed her with it. Her appetite grew 
by what it fed upon. The wish for 
praise, from being the mere expres- 
sion of a feminine feeling of vanity, 
became a lust, a passion. Such flattery 
answered in her case to the gift in the 
hand without which no one can ap- 
proachan eastern despot. Who praised 
most highly was the most welcome to 
her; and the older she grew, and the 
more absurd such folly became, the 
less willing was she to part with what 
she had come to look upon as her ac- 
customed due. But sensible men ought 
not to have condescended to humour 
and encourage such childish weak- 
ness. That they did so, is an evi- 
dence how princes are served. Such 
a surrender of common sense and faith- 
fulness brought with it its own pun- 
ishment, and no man, from his pecu- 
liar character, can possibly have suf- 
fered more in that way than Essex. 
The mistress whom he flattered and 
pretended to adore, tyrannised over 
him and tormented him in all the un- 
reasonable ways which are laughed at 
and forgiven in a love-sick girl. When 
the chain galled him and he com- 
plained, she assumed the airs of a 
despised and haughty beauty. Re- 
doubled flattery was the unmanly 
means by which he sought to restore 
himself to her favour. Submission on 
his part occasioned increased demands 
on hers, and when at length he would 
submit no longer, vehement anger took 
the place of love, and in her rage she 
even consented to the death of him who 
had been but lately the object of her 
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passionate regard. The melancholy tale 
of his criminal and selfish folly, and her 
violent and miserable cruelty, in the 
exercise of which they were both the 
puppets of people colder and more 
cunning than themselves, is told by 
Captain Devereux, with feeling but 
not with fullness, nor without mis- 
takes; but with simplicity and plain- 
ness which are picturesque and touch- 
ing. Captain Devereux seems to be- 
lieve in the story of the ring; but the 
evidence he adduces is surely not 
enough to justify his faith. We have 
not space to enter upon the question, 
but would beg him to reconsider that 
part of his book. 

When Essex paid the forfeit of his 
life, his only son was at Eton. Thence 
he was removed to Merton college, that 
he might be under the care of the 
warden, the famous Sir Henry Savile, 
who, for his father’s sake, received him 
into his own apartments and carefully 
superintended his education. At fit- 


teen the troubles of his life began in 
the usual Essex way. He was married 
to Frances Howard, daughter of the 
The infamous story 


Earl of Suffolk. 
of their divorce, which is known 
throughout the world, attests how fatal 
to his peace this marriage was. Such 
a proceeding could not but exercise a 
malign influence upon the fortunes and 
character of a young nobleman. It 
threw him into the shade. For several 
years nothing was heard of him. He 
was, moreover, a cold, calm, stern, 
solemn man, not fitted to shine at a 
court, and was consequently disliked 
there. He found a resource in military 
service. Whenever an armament was 
to be fitted out Essex procured em- 
a seep and in the wars of the pa- 
atinate soon acquired reputation as a 
brave and skilful soldier. In 1630, 
seventeen years after his divorce, he 
again encountered the family spell, by 
a second marriage. It was in vain. 
He had one child, which died; and 
after six years his wife was surprised 
gallanting with Sir William Uvedale, 
2 dashing young courtier. <A separa- 
tion ensued, and again all hope of 
domestic comfort for a Devereux Es- 
sex was at an end. In 1639 he served 
the King in his war against the cove- 
nanters. He secured Berwick at a 
critical moment by a forced march, and 
was requited with an affront. Charles 
inherited his father’s dislike of his cold 
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and stately general, and Essex’s great 
popularity and his little fondness for 
bishops probably added to his sove- 
reign’s antipathy. 

When the Long Parliament met, the 
Earl of Essex threw in his lot with the 
movement party. He desired redress 
of grievances, civil and ecclesiastical, 
but had no idea that in seeking them 
he was inevitably putting himself into 
the position of commander of an army 
against his sovereign. He would have 
scorned the very thought. “Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this 
great thing?” And yet, in the order and 
succession of events, this result came al- 
most as of course. Clarendon says, that 
Essex thought he should have been able 
to control the parliament. He might 
have done so, had not men more active 
and daring, men of higher genius and 
more brilliant powers, arisen out of the 
confusions of the time, eclipsed him in 
popularity, and controlled both the 
parliament and their general. The 
self-denying ordinance deprived him 
of his command, and death, the result 
of fever, came upon him shortly after- 
wards. Ie was interred with much 
state in Westminster Abbey, in St. 
John Baptist’s Chapel, but the spot is 
unmarked by any memorial. 

Captain Devereux has introduced a 
few letters of this Earl from the State 
Paper Office ; but he was a poor writer, 
as well as a bad speaker: intellectually, 
and in every way, a man of mediocrity, 
who would never have been heard of 
out of the peerage, save for his miser- 
able marriages and the circumstance 
of his having commanded the parlia- 
mentary army. Vines, in the sermon 
preached at his funeral, which Captain 
Devereux does not mention, says of him, 
* No proclamation of treason could ery 
him down, no threatening standard 
daunt him. In that misty morning 
when men knew not each the other, 
whether friend or foe, he, by his arising, 
dispelled the fog, and by his very 
name commanded thousands into your 
service. Such as were for Reforma- 
tion, and groaned under pressures for 
religion, he took by the hand and they 
him; such as were patriots, and would 
stand up for common liberties, he took 
by the hand and they him; and so he 
became the bond or knot of both, as 
the axle-tree of the world upon which 
both the poles do move, Anp TuIs 
MUST BE HIS HONOUR ALONE FOR EVER.” 
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Fra Dolcino and His Times. 


OFTEN, while reading the history 
of the poorer Christian sectaries of the 
middle ages, a degree of compassion 
has sprung up in our hearts, which 
we have never experienced when con- 
templating the loftier march to mar- 
tyrdom of those more advanced spirits 
who at a later time encountered all 
the terrors of crowned and mitred 
tyranny. That there were some, even 
among the very simplest of the fa- 
naties of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, scourged and hunted out 
of society for their heresies of doc- 
trine or discipline, whose rebellion 
against the Church was not unreason- 
ing, but who had a short, clear, and 
sharp answer enough to give to those 
who questioned them about the “ faith 
that was in them,” we do not deny; 
but, generally speaking, we look upon 
them as unhappy victims, whose lot it 
was to destroy and be destroyed for 
they did not well know what. Their 
doom it was to drive on the world a 
little further in its progress, through 
blood and anarchy, to better things. 
Of how many of these men, leaders and 
followers in the numerous popular in- 
surrections of the centuries we have 
particularly noted, it may be said that 
they were “born,” in their religious 
views at least, “out of due time!” 
They had got their insight into the 
Church’s sins, and, indeed, the men- 
dicant orders had helped to enlighten 
them with regard to these; but how 
bitter was the disappointment and in- 
dignation when those very men turned 
into their worst persecutors !—when 
the Methodist friar became a far more 
dangerous foe than the titled and 
settled Clergyman, because the former 
knew the pcople’s ways, and sat at their 
firesides, and was privy to all their 
lurking discontents. Then it was that 
the lowest and most ignorant classes 
were stirred up against the Church, 
and every year witnessed to the birth 
of some new progeny of dissent, differ- 
ing more or less in feature, but wearing 
the same general form. “ The Brethren 
of the Free Spirit,” the descendants of 
the Albigenses; “The Poor Men of 
Lyons,” “'The Order of the Apostles,” 
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afterwards the Lollards—all, and many 
others, furnish proof that the people’s 
hearts were turning against the clergy ; 
that they felt the practical burdens 
imposed on them, and were ready to do 
all that at this time they well could do 
againstthem. ‘They rebelled and fought, 
sometimes under regular leaders, here- 
retical and warlike; and sometimes 
they did cruel private battle for them- 
selves. Unhappy, yet not ignoble pro- 
testers; so unable to reason, yet so 
willing to die! In their semi-barbarous 
state, the Inquisition their only school, 
and the rack and burning pile the in- 
struments of their correction, one does 
not well see how they were to find the 
holy paths of gospel truth. 

It is ever a painful task to look 
back on these passages in Christian 
history. One needs all one’s faith in 
the retributive judgments of God, and 
all one’s knowledge of the mitigations 
which Christianity was, slowly, and 
hardly “with observation,” bringing 
on in the general lot of men, to make 
it other than a study revolting to 
heart and mind. Far otherwise is it 
when the eye rests upon Wycliffe, in 
his Lutterworth parsonage, carefully 
preparing his translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and earnestly preaching sound 
sense to his people; while he shrunk 
not from exposing the evils of the 
highest powers in the land—far other- 
wise in viewing the career of Huss or 
Jerome of Prague, or Savonarola or 
Luther. 

The volume which has more im- 
mediately suggested these thoughts is 
a curious and highly-interesting re- 
cently published one; it treats of the 
life and times of Fra Dolcino, one of 
those Italian heresiarchs of the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, whose 
very name has till now scarcely reached 
us in England, but who has been the 
subject of a good deal of inquiry in 
Germany, and whose career is glanced 
at by Dante in one of those passing 
notices, almost awful from their so- 
Iemn brevity, still more so from the 
assurance they bring of an immortality 
for good or for evil conferred on them, 
so long as the great Florentine’s works 
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shall endure. A considerable part of 
the life of Fra Dolcino, and of his im- 
mediate predecessor, Sagarelli, who was 
the founder of the sect of the Apostles, 
is mythical, and the sources to which 
we must go when we would read the 
story are suspicious, from the cowardice 
as well as decided prejudices of the 
writers. Thus, Muratori, while pro- 
fessing to give an account of Dolcino, 
is most anxious not to be suspected 
of participation in his errors; and 
Mosheim, who afterwards dedicated a 
work to the History of the Order of the 
Apostles, though characterised by the 
present biographer as having left us 
little to desire in the way of minute 
research, betrays an insufficient ac- 
quaintance with Italian political his- 
tory and a want of generalization. We 
have, however, other, though brief, 
sketches from the hands of Dante's 
earliest commentators, and, recently, 
works by Schlosser, by Baggiolini and 


by Dr. Julius Krone have appeared, of 


more or less value for accuracy and 
fairness. 

What we gather from these various 
writers, here examined by M. Mariotti, 
we shall endeavour to put into our own 
words; but we ought to premise that 
there is a tendency in the biographer 
to make the best of the hero; and, with 


every allowance for the prejudices of 


adversaries, we confess the evidence is 
on the whole unfavourable. It pre- 
sents, however, several very interesting 
points for our notice. So also, but in a 
o degree, does that of his forerunner, 
Sagarelli, the founder of the sect, to 
whom we must first briefly advert. 
He was a labourer and small pro- 
rietor, owning a little property in 
_— He came forward first about 


the year 1260, and was put to death in 


1300. Weak and wild, and exceeding 
most even of the reigning saints of the 
Romish Church in austerity, he did not 
at once, however, make an impression 
on the people. Perhaps his idea, odd 
as it was, of humiliation and self-educa- 
tion might engross him too much to 
make him an effective preacher. A 
young man who could put himself into 
a cradle and out to nurse like an in- 
fant in imitation of the childish years 
of the Saviour, could hardly at the 
same time be an honoured Apostle ; 
and thus for three or four years it is 
said he made no converts; for some time 
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longer, only one ; afterwards they in- 
creased more rapidly—thirty persons 
being added within a year. These were 
of the dregs of the people, however ; 
but, passing on into the territories of 
Romagna, Modena, and Fuenza, they 
gained both in numbers and conse- 
quence. Attempts were made in the 
latter place at a better organization ; 
some of the sect wished to set aside 
Sagarelli, and elect another leader, but 
this occasioned a division, and in the 
end the two opposing parties took down 
their idols, and reinstated Sagarelli, 
who trom this time held rule over his 
order up to his death in 1300. 

In consequence probably of the beliet 
entertained of the feebleness of Saga- 
relli’s intellect, he did not excite for 
some time any violent opposition, so 
that though from the year 1290 he was 
several times summoned before the 
bishop and the inquisitor, he was 
leniently dealt with, even on an oc- 
easion when four of his followers were 
burnt. At length, however, when 
banished, he ventured to return to 
his native country without leave, it 
was no longer possible to overlook his 
contumacy, and he was led to the stake, 
where miracles were reported to have 
been performed in his honour. 

What he taught we naturally ask. 
It seems to us that at first both he and 
his disciples took a negative rather than 
a positive course. ‘They declined going 
to mass or to confess—they believed 
themselves and all Christians to be 
alike priests of the Lord. ‘They re- 
cited the Apostles’ Creed, they preached 
to whoever would hear them, paraded 
the streets and sung hymns. Probably 
one of their most real offences, we 
should now say, was idleness. ‘They 
professed the purest morals. The 
women who joined them were as sisters 
only—the children in their body were 
all adopted. Of course they were ac- 
cused of foul malpractices; but until 
the pressure of extreme famine and 
misery turned them into savages we 
have no proof of immorality. They 
were considered as half Waldenses, 
half Catharii. ‘Chey maintained their 
orthodoxy, and called themselves of 
the true Church, which necessarily 
placed them in hostility to the Romish, 
from which the spirit they said had 
departed, while they were the real re- 
presentatives of the apostles. Some 
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of them also poe to the gift of 
prophecy, and most professed to in- 
terpret already given prophecy. Where 
was the Reformer who did not? Wy- 
cliffe and Knox, clear, hard-headed 
men, certainly did; still more was it 
likely that they who, like Sagarelli and 
Doleino, were closely surrounded on 
every side by the pretensions of the 
Church to perpetual inspiration, and 
the legends of its saints, every one of 
whom had his particular revelation, 
would seine at times the lan- 
guage of the ancient prophets. But 
now we must speak of a man far su- 
yd to Sagarelli, and it shall be in 
I. Mariotti’s words :— 


No poor illiterate fanatic was Dolcino. 
Nothing more different than his character 
from that of his ill-starred precursor. 
Wherever he went, his presence was soon 
—too soon—made manifest by its pro- 
digious effects. His fiery speech was 


omnipotent with the uneducated classes, 
but neither was it lost upon men of high 
birth and considerable literary attainments. 
One of his elders, Longino, of Bergamo, 
belonged to the noble family of the Cat- 
taneo ; nor was he the only one of that 


rank, Dolcino—we have it from autho- 
rity of his own enemies—was conversant 
with the Scriptures, which he could quote 
familiarly and by heart—those Scriptures 
which Innocent III. had about one hun- 
dred years before strictly and formally 
withdrawn from the multitude. It was 
from that source mainly that the apostle 
drew his arguments ; and the inspired 
tone which gave his language all its im- 
pressive power was borrowed from the 
strains of Biblical phraseology. 

His followers gave him credit for pro- 
phetic gifts, we are told; and he stood up 
in fact, if not as a seer, at least as an 
authorised interpreter of prophecy. He 
boasted that God’s mind was revealed to 
him, with an assurance that could only be 
prompted by a constant direct intercourse 
with the powers of heaven. Even this 
prodigious conceit on his own part, how- 
ever, we may have good reason to doubt. 
His earnest expectation of great events 
may have been construed into an assump- 
tion of supernatural fatidical faculties, or 
by the superstitious veneration of his fol- 
lowers, or by perverse misrepresentation 
of his adversaries. That he announced 
great changes is indeed unquestionable. 
But he read them out of the Book of 
Revelation, which it was in those days 
the fashion of every man to hold up and 
explain as his own fancy dictated. For 
above three hundred years before Dolcino, 
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and fur more than two centuries after him, 
the world was all agog with wild millen- 
narian speculations. Dolcino, as we shall 
see, started nothing new; he only an- 
nounced the speedy fulfilment of pre- 
dictions that were current in every man’s 
mouth.— Mariotti. 

This Fra Dolecino was a native of 
the diocese of Novara—Prato, a vil- 
lage on the Sesia, being pointed at as 
his home. That exquisite Val Sesia, 
now frequently visited by tourists, was 
the scene of many of his most remark- 
able deeds, and “let no one,” says a 
recent traveller, “fancy that he knows 
what an Alpine valley is, in all its 
glory, who has not penetrated this one.” 
Dolcino’s father, it seems, was a priest ; 
and, though this does not absolutely 
imply illegitimacy, since widowers hav- 
ing children are allowed to take priest’s 
orders, it is probable that his birth was 
not regular. He had for the time a 
good education, was sent to a Latin 
grammar school and intended for the 
Church. Some juvenile offence, at any 
rate some suspicion, deprived him how- 
ever of these advantages. He left 
Vercelli, and only appears (probably 
some years afterwards) in Trent. 
Here, at all events, he embraced the 
views of the “Apostles,” and soon 
after the death of Sagarelli in 1300 
he declares that he has been for six- 
teen years one of them. At Trent he 
also must have formed that association 
with Margaret (generally called Mar- 
garet of Trent) which continued to 
the last of their joint lives. She is 
represented by some of the historians 
as beautiful and wealthy, and resign- 
ing every worldly prospect for the sake 
of following the fortunes and the doc- 
trine of Dolcino. Of course the eccle- 
siastical writers of the time, and for a 
long succeeding time, have stigmatised 
the connection as impure. Dolcino 
himself and Margaret and thcir nearest 
followers always asserted its entire 
freedom from earthly taint. Margaret 
was called a “ sister dearly beloved be- 
yond all his disciples.” Be it as it 
may, and no human eye can now ever 
penetrate the mystery, the sacrifice 
and dauntless heroism of this woman 
stand attested by friends and foes. 
We know very little of Dolcino’s course 
till we find him a leader of the order 
about the year 1303 or 1304. In his 
last confession indeed he speaks of 
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having three times fallen into the 
hands of his enemies, and of having 
escaped by baflling their questions. 
No such lot was now in store for him; 
the vigilance of the Dominican inqui- 
sitors had recently been fully roused 
by the search after Sagarelli, and they 
were determined not to spare the re- 
mains of the sect. ‘To their great ex- 
asperation, so far from a diminution, 
they soon found a large increase of the 
heretics. Dolcino’s converts were of 
a higher class than Sagarelli’s; the very 
rector of Serravalle and many of his 
flock were with him, and friendly 
shelter was given him in the house of 
a wealthy countryman in Val Grande. 
Here, however, warned that his ene- 
mies were on the watch, he determined 
to hide no longer, but plunge into de- 
cided and open warfare, or at least 
to establish himself and followers in 
some independent position where they 
could act for themselves freely, aceord- 
ing to the pressure of circumstances. 
lis first position, according to this 
resolve, was taken up at the top of a 
mountain, believed to be the ridge 
called “ Le Alpi del Vallone de Val- 
nera.” Iere, not only his host, but 
many of the wealthiest families in the 
neighbourhood, accompanied him, and 
here they built huts and_ fortified 
themselves as well as they could against 
the rigours of an Alpine winter; and 
to this position it may be concluded 
that the lines of Dante, to which we 
must now refer, especially bear allu- 
sion. The words are brief, but the 
meaning clear ; the poet puts them into 
the mouth of Mahomet, who being, ac- 
cording to the popular notion, in hell, 
sends a message through Dante to 


* The words are these— 
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Dolcino, warning him that unless he 
stores his camp well with necessary 
provisions, he (Doleino) will soon be 
sent to join the prophet in the shades.* 
The message, however disguised and 
by whatever mouths transmitted, we 
believe to be Dante’s own. That he 
himself was in heart and feeling one 
of the order of the Apostles can searcel 
be doubted. He might mean, dows 
the poem, to transmit to the heretic- 
warrior suggestions not otherwise easy 
to be conveyed. The date at all events 
corresponds pretty nearly with that in 
which Dante must have arrived at the 
composition of this part of his work, 
begun in 1300, and continued pretty 
nearly up to the time of his death. The 
allusion is plainly that of one quite 
familiar with the person and the cir- 
cumstances ; though we would not be 
understood to identity the great Flo- 
rentine with Dolcino in any authenti- 
eated acts which are reprehensible, but 
only as holding many common principles 
and waging war with the same enemies. 
After ‘Doleino had remained for 
some time encamped on his mountain, 
Pope Clement the Fifth, instigated by 
the Bishop of Novara, from whose 
diocese the heretics had now escaped, 
sent some Dominicans to try what ar- 
gument and eloquence coulddo. These 
being found wholly in vain, and the 
messengers treated with contempt, the 
next step was to promulgate papal 
bulls and declare war against Dolcino ; 
the Pope granting to any one who 
would assist in this warfare the same 
indulgences as attended the Crusaders 
in Palestine. An invitation like this 
was soon responded to, and an oath 
was taken by the leaguers, declaring 





Or di’ a Fra Dolcino dunque, che s’armi, 
Tu, che forse vedrai il sole in breve, 
S’egli non vuol qu) tosto seguitarmi 

$i di vivanda, che stretta di neve 

Non rechi la vittoria al Novarese 

Ch’ altrimenti acquistar non saria lieve. 


Translated— 


Inferio, canto xxviii. 


Thou who perchance 
Shalt shortly view the sun, this warning thou 
Bear to Dolcino—bid him, if he wish not 
Here soon to follow me, that with good store 
Of food he arm him, lest imprisoning snows 
Yield him a victim to Novara’s power. 


No easy conquest else. 


Foscolo, Discorso 850, pp. 77, 90. 
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war against Dolcino and his follow- 
ers even to extermination. 

On the near approach of these for- 
midable enemies, Dolcino removed his 
camp to a far more desolate and inac- 
cessible place called even now Parei 
Calva, the Mountain of the Bare Wall. 
Here in this sullen and dreary region 
the Apostles are said to have dwelt for 
a whole year, during which time they 
were accused of many cruel acts, both 
of robbery, arson, and murder. It is 
clear indeed that their position as out- 
laws had brought them much into the 
state of banditti. Whatever their ori- 
ginal motives might have been, they 
were now goaded into madness by 
hunger and misery, and were scourges 
and scorpions to all the country round. 
They could only procure provisions by 
the most desperate means, and when 
they carried up prisoners to their 
heights it was at first at least for the 
sake of ransom. It seems very clear 
that the evil ingredients of Dolcino’s 
character now predominated, that he 
became ferocious, unsparing, and des- 
perate. 

,_ Jn this state he performed prodigies 
of valour. Driven from the Mountain 
of the Bare Wall, he sought out another 
called Mount Zebello, looking down 
on the town of Trivero, and upon this 
town he made an unexpected assault 
in the night, pillaging its church, setting 
fire to houses, and supplying himself 
freely with necessaries, carrying also 
some of the people into captivity. 
Various manceuvres were attended with 
partial success, but, his camp being 
overcharged with women and invalids, 
hunger again prevailed; yet still des- 
perate sallies were made, and every 
success brought men to his aid. A 
war most destructive to the regular 
forces was thus sustained for many 
months, and a large tract of country 
and several towns were in Dolcino’s 
possession. His camps occupied six 
mountain-tops, from whence he could 
command a great range; but, the 
Bishop’s forces keeping the gates of 
all the passes below, starvation, though 
slowly, was surely approaching, and 
came at last in its most horrible forms. 

Inch by inch the “ Apostles” dis- 
puted the ground; every species of 
unwholsesome food was resorted to. 
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Even cannibalism had its terrible hour. 
“ Skeleton-like and almost blind, they 
groped about, like Count Ugolino in 
the Tower of Famine—groped among 
the corpses of their comrades.” 

One last desperate struggle took 
lace. The numbers must at first 
ave been very large, for even now 
1,000 or 1,300, it was said, were, after 
that final fight, found dead on the 
ground. About 150 fell into the hands 
of the Bishop and his party; among 
them being Fri Dolcino, Margaret of 
Trent, and Longino da Cattinei, a man 
of noble birth, one of the best and 
bravest of Dolcino’s friends. 

The victors were cruel in their suc- 
cess. ‘The prisoners were handed over 
to the secular arm, and Dolcino and 
Margaret suffered together the most 
horrible of deaths, not without many 
previous lures and promises, in the 
event of their recantation. No fact 
in the whole history is better at- 
tested than that the most earnest efforts 
were made by the Church to bring 
them to its faith. Some writers say 
that Margaret was compelled to wit- 
ness the execution of Dolcino, and only 
led out to die herself when all was 
over. Others maintain that his voice 
was heard through the flames exhort- 
ing her to patience and fortitude in 
her sufferings. This is certain, that 
the courage and firmness of both wrung 
from the bitterest of their foes expres- 
sions of wonder and even admiration. 

We have long felt the impossibility 
of coming to perfect truth in our 
estimate of the men and women of the 
middle ages. ‘ When,” as Mr. Kings- 
ley says, “shall we learn to see that 
time as it was? The dawning man- 
hood of Europe, rich with all the ten- 
derness, simplicity, and enthusiasm 
of youth; but also darkened, alas! 
with its full share of youth’s precipi- 
tance and extravagance, fierce pas- 
sions, and blind self-will—its virtues 
and its vices colossal.”* The province 
of its most able men was in fact but 
that of carrying sincerely out the two 
or three truths, whatever those were, 
which had taken hold of them; while, 
to the mass of their followers, faith in 
the leader was the animating principle. 
We must view the matter as it appeared 
to them. Were they true to their light? 





. Preface to the Saint’s Tragedy. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIX. 
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If so, all honour to their memories. 
We may easily enough lessen the 
value of the things they did, by look- 
ing at them from amid the mul- 
titude of enlarged and complicated 
duties which our instructed eyes have 
learnt to regard as portions of our 
daily task ; but the heroism which sus- 
tained Dolcino and his Margaret, and 
many besides, on their bare mountain- 
top, and made all other parts of duty 
seem to them insignificant, was the 
effect of a strongly-concentrated view 
of certain rights and certain wrongs. 
They stood and watched their hour 
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for Christ; doing in the time many 
a fierce and blameworthy act, but not 
conscience-stricken, because their con- 
sciences were so partially informed. 
It is to be hoped they had many an 
ennobling and aspiring thought, un- 
quenched even by the necessities of 
self-preservation and warfare ; and the 
mountains and the valleys where those 
great thoughts were born and nourished, 
will never cease to impress the tra~ 
veller’s mind with a sense of their in- 
domitable courage, and their strong 
hope in immortality. 





MEMORIALS OF JOHN HOME, THE AUTHOR OF DOUGLAS. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 


IN the year 1755 Home finished 
“Douglas,” and set out for London with 
P——., with the most golden expecta- 
tions. The following is the amusing 
account of the attendant circumstances, 
from the combined MSS. of Drs. Grieve 
and Carlyle :— 


So soon as the decencies of grief per- 
mitted—for he had lost his dear friend the 
Rev. Mr. Logan of Ormiston, and his only 
uterine brother—Mr. Home proceeded to 
ascertain the fortune of his play. He had 
received a fine galloway from his friend 
Robert Adam when setting out for Italy: 
he called him Piercy, and his blood and 
spirit were worthy of the name. He once 
carried the poet to London in six days. 
A ‘convoy ”’ of friends, consisting of six 
or seven Merse ministers, ushered the 
bard into English ground ; and Dr. Car- 
lyle says (observes Dr. Grieve) that if he 
were to relate all the circumstances, serious 
and ludicrous, which attended the outset 
of this journey, they would hardly be ex- 
ceeded in the work of any novelist who 
has written since the days of Cervantes. 
They set ‘out for Wooler-haugh-head on a 
snowy morning. Before they had gone far 
they discovered that the bard had made no 
provision for securing his precious treasure; 
for, though the tragedy in one pocket of 
his great-coat and the clean shirt and night- 
cap in the other might serve to balance 
one another, the mode of conveyance was 
judged inadequate to their safety from the 
snow and rain to be apprehended at that 
season of the year. In passing through 
Haddington the sage councillors bethought 
themselves that possibly James Landreth, 
minister of Semprin and clerk of the synod 


of Merse and Teviotdale, would be pro- 
vided with such a conveniency for the car- 
riage of his synod papers. Accordingly, 
they turned aside half a mile to call at 
James’s, and, archly concealing the object 
of their visit, they easily persuaded the 
honest man to join in the convoy of the 
poet in this grand inroad upon England} 
then, observing the danger the manuscript 
might run in a great-coat pocket during a 
journey of four hundred miles, they asked 
if he would lend his friend a valise as far 
as Wooler, where he would be able to pro- 
vide himself in that necessary article. This 
he cheerfully granted. Other ludicrous 
incidents here occurred. The gallant troop, 
but so-and-so equipped, crossed the Tweed 
at the ford near Norham Castle, and, the 
day mending [improving], got to Wooler- 
haugh-head by four o’clock. The indif- 
ferent dinner served up to them was not 
regarded as any omen of the cold reception 
that awaited their hero in the capital. 
Mirth and wit and glee prevailed. Dr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Cupples[?], who abounded 
in drollery, [went] as far as Ferryhill, 
where they passed another night with him, 
and [then] left him to pursue his journey 
and to anticipate its result. 

Verily, these jolly, claret-drinking, 
witty ecclesiastics are worthy of the 
easel of H. B. 

We return to the 
nephew :— 

The luckless poet had no better success 
than in his first attempt, with still greater 
mortification ; for Garrick, after reading 
the play, returned it, with an opinion 
that it was totally unfit for the stage. The 
poet returned to Scotland disappointed, 
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not humbled. He despised Garrick ; and 
his buoyancy of spirits, with the appro- 
bation of friends, supported and encou- 
raged him. Mr. Home was always a very 
hopeful person. 


Another family MS. enables us to 
continue the narrative, and to give de- 
tails not found in M‘Kenzie or other- 
where :— 


Rejected in London, ‘‘ Douglas”? was 
brought forward in Edinburgh in the end 
of the year 1756. In October 1756 Mr. 
Home had been taken by Lord Milton’s 
family to Inverary, to be introduced to 
the Duke [of Argyle]. That enlightened 
nobleman was much delighted with his 
liveliness and gentlemanlike manners. The 
Duke’s good opinion strengthened Lord 
Milton’s attachment, and encouraged him 
to assist in bringing forward his drama; 
but indeed his progress in the good opinion 
of the learned and powerful in Scotland 
had been rapid. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. Oswald 
of Dunnikier. These friends resolved that 
his tragedy should be produced in Edin- 
burgh, in the persuasion that, if it suc- 
ceeded, Garrick would not be able to resist. 


As is well known, “ Douglas” was 
produced in Edinburgh, and met with 


overwhelming success. 

We have no intention to introduce 
our readers into the quagmire of bitter 
and jaundiced controversy which suc- 
ceeded. Leaving the inquirer to con- 
sult M‘Kenzie, or, if he will, to dig 
out the thousand-and-one squibs and 
pamphlets and broadsides which are 
accumulated, pile upon pile, in the li- 
braries “ of the curious,” waiting some 
intrepid historian of the yet unwritten 
annals—worthily written, for Jackson 
and extant authorities are wholly or 
nearly rubbish—of the Theatre in Scot- 
land, we shall content ourselves with 
a single page from the MSS. of Dr. 
Grieve, who observes : 

The Edinburgh company contained at 
that period some good actors, Digges ap- 
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peared as young Douglas with distinction. 
Mrs. Ward entered readily into the spirit of 
Lady Randolph, nad executed the character 
well. Love was an excellent Glenalvon, 
and Mr. Haymerthe the Old Shepherd. 

The play had unbounded success for 
many nights; but soon it met with equally 
unbounded opposition, and a flame arose 
which involved author and friends. The 
zeal and hostility of the serious was not 
diminished by the active part which Lord 
Elibank and David Hume took in cele- 
brating the merits of Douglas. They ex- 
tolled it as the first performance which 
the world had seen for half a century. 
The Lord Advocate, R. Dundas of Arnis- 
ton, afterwards President, headed the op- 
position from political motives. At that 
period he was opposed to Lord Milton, 
and sided with the zealous. The play was 
attacked by ballads and pamphlets, and 
defended by the same weapons. One of 
these proceeded from the pen of Dr. Adam 
Ferguson—mild, temperate, and argumen- 
tative, which reconciled many to the pro- 
ductions of the drama. Dr. Carlyle’s was 
written in the manner of Swift, and enti- 
tled “An Argument to prove that the 
Tragedy of Douglas ought to be publicly 
burned by the hands of the hangman.”’ 
The Presbytery of Edinburgh had pre- 
pared a declaration to be read in the pul- 
pits on the occasion. 

Everything (continues the MS.) relative 
to this ebullition of zeal is pretty correctly 
narrated in the Scots’ Magazine for the 
year 1757. 

We have now to be guided once 
more by the MSS. of the nephew :— 


On the 7th of June, 1757, Mr. Home 
retired from the church without the slight- 
est animadversion, having previously re- 
signed his office as minister of Athelstane- 
ford: and having done this in a sermon 
which drew tears from the eyes of his 
parishioners.* 

Immediately after his resignation Mr. 
Home retired for three months with Dr. 
Ferguson to a lodging at Braidt [near 
Edinburgh] where they spent their time 
in the most diligent study, Home [being] 
still employed on his drama. 





* Nor can we withhold M‘Kenzie’s additional anecdote :—“ At a subsequent period, 
when he retired from active life and built a house in East Lothian, near the parish 
where he had once been minister, his former parishioners, as Lord Haddington informed 
me, insisted on leading the stones for the building, and would not yield to his earnest 
importunity to pay them any compensation for their labour.’’—P. 34. 

+ Braid. The hills of Braid are associated with all our three great Scotish poets. 
They were the favourite Saturday-afternoon haunt of Ramsay. Fergusson has some 
elegant lines dedicated to the “ Hermitage ” erected in one of their bosky retreats. It 


was thitherward, too, that Dugald Stewart led Burns. 


The bard’s memorable burst 


about the ‘‘ smoking cottages ’’ of Scotland was uttered while striding along these hills 


with “inspired step ’’ and kindling eye. 
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It would be supererogatory to dwell 
upon the production and almost im- 
mediate “success” of Douglas in 
London. It carried all before it; and, 
“unto this day,” as we remarked in the 
outset, is still a favorite stock-piece, 
even in England. 

The subsequent occurrences of 
Home's life are detailed very fully 
in M‘Kenzie’s “ Sketch,” already fre- 
quently alluded to. In truth they 
are so interwoven with contemporary 
events—from Home’s peculiarly inti- 
mate relation to the Prime Minister 
Bute—that to develop it in all its as- 
pects would be to write the history of 
the period. Our “ Memorials” being 
designed to be only a supplementary 
contribution to Scottish biography, we 
shall simply in the sequel put down a 
few memorabilia under the different 
dates. Dr. Grieve’s MSS. are full in 
respect to this period, but necessarily go 
over the same ground with M‘Kenzie. 

We proceed then to give our closing 
extracts seriatim; strictly confining 
ourselves to points unelucidated or 
somewhat darkened : 


1758.—In the course of the year 1758 
Mr. Home was completely established in 
the favour of Lord Bute ; and, by his in- 
fluence with that nobleman, was courted 
with incessant assiduity on other accounts 
than his social qualities and literary genius.* 
He enjoyed the range of observation in a 
wider field. His countrymen, established 
in London, honoured him for the credit 
which he reflected on their country, and 
loved him for his merit as a man. 

His Scottish society were—Dr. Wil- 
liam Pitcairn, Drs. Armstrong and Orme; 
Dr. Charles Congalton, naive and inge- 
nious; Sir Gilbert Elliot; and Dr. Smol- 
lett, of pleasant conversation. 

Dr. Robertson was in February of this 
year in London to offer the History of 
Mary to the press. Dr. Carlyle was there 
also on the marriage of a sister, and Home 
was much with them. They passed their 
time most pleasantly, and to their great 
advantage. Ferguson was also there at 
this period. 
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* * * cS 


David Garrick was now in the possession 
of John Home. Dr. Carlyle says, “ I am 
afraid it was not his own more mature 
judgment that brought him round to Mr. 
Home and his plays, but his idolatry to 
the rising sun ; for he had observed what 
a hold Home had gotten of Lord Bute, 
and by his means of the Prince of Wales.” 
As Garrick’s vanity and interestedness had 
made him digest the mortification of seeing 
Douglas already the most popular play on 
the stage, so Mr. Home’s facility, and the 
hopes of getting him to play in his future 
tragedies, made him forgive Garrick’s 
former want of taste and judgment. Gar- 
rick completed the seduction of the poet 
by choosing him as his second in a duel 
(with Calcraft), of which his (Home’s) 
natural romantic valour made him proud. 
All the differences were composed, and 
Garrick gave a grand entertainment to Mr. 
Home’s Scottish literary friends. 

* * * * 


The tragedy of Agis was acted this year 
with tolerable success. It ran its nine 
nights, and the author cleared some hun- 
dreds by it. Garrick acted the part of 
Lysander.t 

* * * ok 

1759-60.—Mr. Home was again em- 
ployed. The Siege of Aquileia, designed 
at first for ‘‘ The Siege of Berwick,’’ was 
preparing. In 1759-60, at Jatest in 1761, 
it was brought upon the stage, Garrick 
acting Emilius. Aquileia has been pre- 
ferred by the contemporaries of Mr. Home 
to Agis. Dr. Carlyle reviewed this play 
for the British Magazine, conducted by 
Dr. Smollett, and was abundantly partial 
to the author and the work. 
* * * 

Dr. Robertson, Dr. Carlyle, and James 
Adam and John Home rode down to Scot- 
land in high spirits. They had succeeded 
in their private objects. The sun shone 
on their path, and they were full of joy 
and hope. 

* * * * 
1760.—George II. died on the 9th Oc- 
tober, which put the nation in mourning. 
Mr. Home passed two days in Edinburgh, 
on his way to London, with Lord Eglinton. 
At this era began his greatness. It really 
might have been said that he was the 








* One of the nephew’s MSS, in our possession records the already published anec- 
dote. “The writer of this sketch has some faint recollection. of having heard Mr. 
Home state in conversation that, after he had been for some time acquainted with the 
Duke of Argyle, his grace upon some particular occasion addressed him in words to 
the following purpose : ‘IT am an old man, and cannot reasonably expect to have an 
opportunity of doing you any very material service; and therefore the greatest favour 
I can confer upon you is to make you known to my nephew the Earl of Bute.’ ”’ 

t Mr. Peter Cunningham informs us that he has in his possession a presentation 


copy of Agis ‘‘ from the Author ’’ to Lady Bute. 


It is elegantly bound in morocco. 
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second man in the kingdom while Bute 
retained power. But the poct never em- 
ployed his influence for his own advance- 
ment to wealth or office, never asking 
anything from his patron, and, strange to 
tell, never receiving any spontaneous mark 
of his bounty. 


The following is Dr. Grieve’s “ cha- 
racter” of Bute and of Home in his 
relation to the Prime Minister :— 


Lord Bute was a virtuous and patriotic 
nobleman, a classical scholar, and of re- 
fined taste. His mind had a Tory cast, 
with some partiality to the family of Stewart, 
from which he believed he was descended. 
He educated the Prince in sound con- 
stitutional principles, and inspired him 
with those principles and sentiments be- 
coming his station. When the acces- 
sion of his pupil drew near, and imme- 
diately after it took place, the nobles 
and gentry of England had courted him 
with so much abject servility that it was 
no wonder he behaved with haughtiness, 
and displayed a spirit for domination. He 
showed himself unequal to the station of 
Prime Minister. Though personally brave, 
he wanted that political firmness necessary 
to stand the storms of state. It is the 
misfortune of great men in such perils to 
have few personal friends in whom they 
confide. Lord Bute had only two of this 
description, sincerely attached to him, but 
inadequate to the station from the want of 
family and territorial influence—Sir Harry 
Erskine and John Home. The first was 
a truly honest man, but his talents were 
not great, nor his views extensive; the 
second had better talents, but they were 
not adapted to business. 

Besides ambition and pride to an ex- 
treme degree, Lord Bute had an insatiable 
vanity, which nothing but Mr. Home’s 
ardent and sincere attachment and admi- 
ration could allay. 

The unbounded love of this amiable 
man [Home] to his friends, his blindness 
to their defects, and his caressing and 
irresistible manners, captivated all. The 
artlessness and purity of his mind are at- 
tested by a proof of disinterestedness 
almost unexampled. Though he had in- 
disputably the full possession of the prime 
minister, and obtained many favours for 
others (for he was not restrained here by 
selfishness or timidity from the exercise 
of his influence with his patron) he never 
asked any thing for himself. All he 
got for himself was a pension of 100%. 
[M‘Kenzie calls it 300/.] from the Prince 
of Wales; and it was only when some of 
his Edinburgh friends pressed Lord Milton 
to secure the Lord Conservator’s place for 
him, that he obtained an adequate income. 
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He served a greater number of people 
effectively than it had been in the power 
of any private man to do before him. He 
lived to see his services in many instances 
forgotten; but was almost the only per- 
son who never noticed the fact. 

* x ® 


With much knowledge, a good elocu- 
tion, and some talent for making a lively, 
interesting speech, Mr. Home had little 
turn for real business. He was too lively 
to form plans, or provide the means of 
executing them. 

He was little practised in the affairs of 
society or government: had not much 
discernment of character or skill in manag- 
ing men. Accordingly his best friends 
rejoiced that he did not attain what had 
once occurred to him as an object of am- 
bition,—a seat in parliament. 

The good sense of Sir William Pulteney 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot opposed the mea- 
sure. This interference secured probably 
at once the tranquillity and the reputation 
of their friend. ; 


We resume our detached extracts :— 


1761, Spring.—On the death of Argyle 
at this time Lord Bute condoled with Lord 
Milton, and expressed a wish to retain 
his services as minister for Scotland; but 
the good old man declined. Lord Bute 
tried his brother Stuart M‘Kenzie, but 
found him ill qualified for the office. It 
devolved on Baron ‘Mure. 

Partly by the aid of Mr. Home, Dr. 
Carlyle this year obtained the office of 
Almoner to the King. 

* * * 
1763.—The possession of greatness sel- 
dom realizes the prospects held out by 
the promise of it. Lord Bute was fixed 
in power. Homage had been ardent. But 
many disappointments were the conse- 
quence of his establishment. 

The English had begun to persuade 
themselves that the rock was not immove- 
able; and the storm commenced which 
was to sweep it from its base. 

* * 


No. 45 of the North Briton published. 
Dr. [Adam] Smith on reading it at Glas- 
gow exclaimed “ Bravo! this fellow will 
either be hanged in six months, or get 
Lord Bute impeached.” " 

* 


1764.—Debates about Lord Bute’s fit- 
ness for his station and office. 

Mr. Home at this period was always in 
London from October to May. He then 
parted with Lord Bute to attend the 
General Assembly of the Kirk as Lord 
Conservator. He was a constant mem- 
ber; and though no great debater, gave 
now and then a speech. 
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* * * * 
1765-6-7.—Little. 

1768.—Drs. Blair and Robertson in 
London: the first for the only time of his 
life ; and still in the narrower circle of 
literature. The second in the zenith of 
his fame, courted and caressed by the 
great and learned, 

* * * * 

1769, February 23d.—In the midst of 
his political engagements, and the attend- 
ance on his patron, Mr. Home still con- 
tinued to cultivate dramatic poetry. He 
had finished “ Rivine,’’ which Garrick, 
justly alarmed at the jealousy which pre- 
vailed at this time against the Earl of 
Bute and the Scots, had induced the 
author to change for the title of ‘‘ The 
Fatal Discovery.” It lived its 
nine nights. 

* * * * 

In summer of 1769 Miss Mary Home, 
a relative of the poet, was in Bath to re- 
cruit her health. She was a lively girl, 
reckoned very like Queen Charlotte. This 
year Mr. Home married this lady.* The 
report in the family was that the good- 
natured poet said, ‘‘I have provided for 
all the sons: an unmarried sister can look 
out for herself; I think I must take Molly 
[i. e. that unmarried sister].” Lord Had- 
dington said she was a good wife for a 
poet. Lady Milton asked Dr. Carlyle 
what made John Home marry such a 
sickly girl. ‘I suppose,’’ said he, “ be- 
cause he was in love with her.’’ “ No, no,’’ 
replied the lady, “it was because she was 
in love with him.” 

a * * * 

Summer.—The Duke of Grafton near 

going out: Lord North became minister. 


Pratt got the seals. 
* * * * 


* In 1769, not 1770 as generally stated. 


Mr. Home shortly after retired from 
political life: and passed his time in the 
tranquillity of retirement and the posses- 
sion of his well-earned fame, occasionally 
writing poetry, and meditating a work of 
history, an account of the Rebellion. 

* * * * 
1778.—His romantic valour and mar- 
tial spirit were still unsubdued; and his 
love of arms and the military life induced 
him to accept of a commission in the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s fencibles raised in 
the American war. 

His services herein may be regarded as 
the last of his public appearances. A 
severe accident which had nearly proved 
fatal—a fall from his horse and a contu- 
sion on the head, which, through loss of 
blood, kept him long in a feeble lingering 
state, and was more injurious to his mental 
powers than his general health. 

This accident flattened his spirits, made 
him impatient and indeed incapable, of 
severe exertion; and induced him to con- 
fine himself to the circle of his literary 
friends.t 

Our “ Memorials” are closed. We 
may merely indicate the sequel. Home 
retired to a country-house built on his 
own property at Kilduff. 

In 1779 he left Kilduff, and fixed 
his residence in Edinburgh, where, 
with the exception of occasional jour- 
neys to London, and particularly that 
made for the unfortunate purpose of 
publishing his History of the Rebellion, 
he resided till his death, which hap- 
pened on the 5th September, 1808, in 
the 86th year of his age. 

Requiescat in pace ! 

Edinburgh. A. B. G. 


+ M‘Kenzie’s “ Life of Home’’ furnishes a peculiarly interesting account—with 
daily journal—of Home's attendance on David Hume during his last illness: and 
likewise some playful, sunny letters of the great historian and philosopher. The 
appendix gives likewise various letters of Bute, Oswald, Garrick, and others. The 
Works of Home to which M‘Kenzie’s “ Sketch’’ is prefixed (which had been pre- 
viously read before the ‘‘ Philosophical Society ’’ of Edinburgh), are contained in 3 
vols. 8vo. Edin. 1822. They are to be picked up for a few shillings. Volume iii. 
contains an important appendix of correspondence with reference to the Scottish 
Rebellions, and other matters. 
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A VISIT TO ROME IN THE YEAR 1736. 


By ALEXANDER CunNINGHAM, M.D., afterwards Sir ALEXANDER Dick, of 
Prestonfield, Bart. 


(The Journal continued from page 165.) 


October 4, 1736.—After staying three 
nights at Leghorn we set out in the 
morning in chaises, and lay eight miles 
from Florence. The view of the 
country of Tuscany is most delightful. 
It is well cultivated: all the trees 
covered with grapes, standing at thirty 
or forty feet distant from one another, 
mostly elms. Under this shade are 
the very healthful fine pastures for the 
cattle, which are mostly white. The 
horses and cows seemed to be very 
good ; the country well watered. The 
peasants appear healthful and jolly, 
and their houses as comfortable as the 
best farm-houses in England, and the 
spirit of liberty seems <o reign and 


show itself in their countenances and . 


actions everywhere ; at the same time 
they appear to be honest, open-hearted, 
frank country-people; this we ob- 
served evidently at the inn where we 
lay. The gentlemen’s country-seats 
near Florence are well situated, and in 
all cases very elegant and commodious. 


October 5.—Arrived at the city of 


FLorence, and put up at the inn St. 
Lodivici. We stayed in Florence till 
the 2lst, and passed the time very 
agreeably in looking to every con- 
siderable thing in that fine city. All 
the churches are elegant, and richly 
adorned with fine pictures and statues, 
and some very rich silver plate: the 
streets and buildings very spacious 
and magnificent. The Grand Duke’s 
palace, by reason of his death, some 
time before, had no appearance of a 
court, for the next in succession had 
not entered on the forms of taking 
gone it is called the Palazzo 

itti, and has in the under part of the 
house very large and magnificent lofty 
halls and apartments, suitable to the 
great heats of the summer : the upper 
part of the palace, and the entresols, 
though they are large and roomy, yet 
they are very low in the roof, and are 
dedicated for winter apartments, being 


warmer; for, by the propinquity of 


the Alps, that city feels the cold very 
intense in winter for some months. 


Most of all the buildings in the way 
of palaces in this city are adorned 
with pillars of the Tuscan order: the 
churches are built in a more various 
style. There is nothing can be more 
expensive than the large ornaments in 
the elegant sepulchre erected for the 
archducal family of Medici. 

I had letters from Dr. Mead to Dr. 
Cocchi, the Grand Duke’s physician. 
He showed me very great civilities, 
and I was particularly obliged to him 
for allowing me the inspection of the 
Grand Duke’s noble collection of an- 
cient manuscripts, of which he had the 
care. As there were several manu- 
scripts of Celsus de re Medica, of which 
Dr. Cocchi had made collections, I had 
authority from Dr. Mead to offer him 
a hundred guineas; but he declined, 
saying they were not yet complete. 
He introduced us to Signor Maglia- 
bechi, who had the care of the Grand 
Duke's gallery of statues, paintings, 
bustos, medals, and jewels, of which 
Mr. Ramsay and I took some drawings 
or sketches, particularly of the famous 
Venus de Medicis, the Augustus, and 
the Cicero, which are kept in some of 
my drawing-books. The marble of the 
Venus appears blackish with age, but 
I have heard it is now nicely cleaned. 
She is not much above five feet high. 
The face at first appears too little, but, 
upon a second look and comparison, 
appears very as proportioned and 
more pleasant. e were lucky in 
being acquainted with Mr. Martineau, 
an English gentleman, of good know- 
ledge and taste in painting, who like- 
wise made us acquainted with Mr. 
Vane the British Resident there, and 
his secretary Mr. Horatio Mann, now 
Sir Horatio, and long Resident there 
when the former left the place. We 
waited upon them at their elegant 
country seat near the city, and were 
there entertained by them. The ma- 
nuscripts of Virgil and Terence were 
very curious ; also the Arabian manu- 
scripts upon surgery and pharmacy, 
which Dr. Cocchi showed us, who un- 
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derstood that language, and was trans- 
lating them for the use of the public: 
they were all of very remote antiquity, 
and proceeded much upon the doctrine 
of Galen, as the Doctor informed me. 
I observed here a very fine hospital 
for the sick, whose revenue amounted 
to 10,000/. sterling yearly. We saw 
some fine pieces of Michael Angelo’s 
works, which are master-pieces of art. 
In the evenings we went to the comedy 
of Harlequin, &c. which were very 
diverting, but the company in the pit 
were of the low class, the price being 
but sixpence for a place. All the 
gardens round Florence are full of the 
finest fruits and flowers. At the inn 
where we dined the chedro was always 
presented for salad; it is a large sort 
of lemon, and is cut in slices served 
up with oil and vinegar. We had com- 
monly ortolans and beccaficos pre- 
sented to us for the second course. 
October 21.—Set out for Rome by 
the procacio, which is a collection of 
chaises carrying travellers, where he 
who directs provides you in every- 
thing on the road,—for bed, board, and 
chaises, of which there are sometimes 


twelve in the company; the padrone 
leading in the first chaise. ‘This was 


a very civil honest man. In the com- 
pany we had a priest, a sculptor, two 
German painters, with Mr. Smith and 
his man Tom. Mr. Ramsay and I 
frequently took to walking, while the 
chaises were coming slowly after us. 
All the country has a various appear- 
ance; some delightful spots: at Radi- 
coforni we saw the ewes lambing for 
the second time this year. The wine 
was more delicious here than at Flo- 
rence. We observed as we came 
along a cardinal, sitting upon the side 
of the high road, superintending a large 
party of men employed in the repairs 
of the highways. 

We came to Srena in the forenoon; 
its distance from Florence I had not 
marked, but I think it was in our se- 
cond day’s journey. It is a charming, 
well-situated small town, in which 

- there are several fine churches. I had 
only time to examine that of Santa 
Catharina, their chief saint, and to 
whom much obeisance is paid: there 
seemed to be very genteel company 
who attended their devotions, and we 
were told there were several good 
families who resided in the place. The 
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oriests and nuns importuned us to buy 

little crosses and garters, which they 
said were of the saint. The purity of 
the Italian language is said to be spoken 
here, even among the commons. A 
little country girl, before we ap- 
proached to Siena, was asked the way 
to the city. She answered with an 
excellent pronunciation, ‘“ Salliendo 
questa moniagna ecco Siena!” which 
was esteemed a fine instance of the 
purity and elegance of their common 
language. We met here with that fine 
wine of the Montefiascone, which has 
been made famous by the story of the 
German prince who was much ad- 
dicted to wine, who drank of this so 
heartily that he expired in his cups. 
About the town of Bolsena there is a 
fine lake, with an ancient sarcophagus 
and a temple of Mars. 

Here are fine woods. So soon as we 
came into the Pope’s dominions the 
wine was not bad, but the air smelled 
of sulphur. As we came into the Cam- 
pagna the lands were poorly inhabited, 
though the earth of the land seems 
rich and healthy; yet they are full of 
noxious vapours for want of cultiva- 
tioa. The shepherds are numerous 
here, each having large flocks of shee 
and goats: the sheep are almost all 
blackish-brown in colour; the goats 
exceedingly white. We saw also great 
flocks of young horses feeding with 
them in the Campagna. The shepherds 
take care during the night to light up 
fires, around which they assemble, and 
which they allege banish the malaria, 
or bad air, which prevails almost al- 
ways at this season of the year in these 
parts, and under whose influence it is 
reckoned very dangerous to fall asleep, 
even in the houses in the Campagna. 
We therefore amused ourselves at the 
inn by lighting a good fire and drink- 
ing a glass or two of wine, not offer- 
ing to gotosleep. It is a magnificent 
show in the middle of the night to cast 
one’s eye over the Campagna, where 
the innumerable fires lighted by the 
shepherds give the idea of vast popu- 
lation from these illuminations; but in 
the morning the scene totally alters, 
and no villages or houses appear, and 
the waste looks dreadful almost all the 
way to the city of Rome, which is the 
more moving to contemplate this grand 
spot of the earth, where millions of the 
Roman citizens formerly inhabited it, 
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in towns, and villages, and country- 
seats, where the utmost population and 
good cultivation prevailed. 

October 26, being Friday, we came 
to Rome, and were much pleased with 
the first appearance of St. Peter’s at 
twelve miles’ distance, increasing in 
magnitude as we came down the 
sloping ground till we reached the Via 
Flaminia, where, by the side of the 
highway, we saw that coarse building 
which is called Nero’s tomb. 

The first sight of the city of Rome 
is very striking at the entry we made 
by the Porto del Popolo; the view of 
the ancient lofty pillars upon the side 
of the Dogana, which was formerly the 
temple of Julius Cesar; the obelisks, 
with the fronts of the churches and 
palaces in the Corso, add to the mag- 
nificence of the scene. Our baggage 
was examined at the Doganaor Custom- 
house, and even the few books that 
we had were kept a day for examina- 
tion, but were carefully returned the 
next day, when called for. We put 
up at the public inn called the Tre Re. 
A good deal of rain fell some days 
after we came by the change of the 
wind to what they called the sirocco, 
or wind from Naples and the sulphur- 
ous hills; but in a few days we had 
the tramontane winds from the Alps 
and Apennines, which are very cool; 
and this was followed by sharp cool 
weather like our Scotch winter. 

November 15.—Vor near three weeks 
Mr. Ramsay and I did little else than 
scamper about every day all over the 
streets of the city of Rome, staring, 
and admiring the vast variety which 
occurred, without keeping any regular 
order; but, after having delivered our 
letters of recommendation, and formed 
our proper acquaintances, I resolved 
to keep a regular journal of what hap- 
pened to me in the city of Rome from 
the middle of this November to the 
middle of next March, which is four 
months after this that I made up my 
residence there. I must observe in 
general that it was a good while be- 
fore I understood the right position of 
the city, which I did by good maps, 
compared with what I saw and ob- 
served. Soon after our landing we 
took lodgings in the Piazza d’Espagna, 
and had genteel apartments imme- 
diately above the English Coffee House, 
and hired a French servant, whose 
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name was Anthony, who had been 
thirty years at Rome; his wife was 
our laundress, and took very good care 
of our linen. At first setting out we 
chose Anthony to be our guide, who, 
though no scholar or cicerone, was a 
plain man, with good common sense, 
and gave distinct answers to our ques- 
tions, and sometimes made very shrewd 
observations. It is to be remarked, 
that the Coliseum and St. Peter’s came 
up to, if not exceeded, one’s concep- 
tion of them before. Some other things 
fell short at first sight, viz. : the paint- 
ings of Raphael and Caracci. The 
ancient statues, however, and some of 
the works of Bernini in the statuary 
way, surpassed our expectation. It is 
peculiar to Rome to surprise, as tra- 
vellers observe upon their arrival, 
especially in the hot weather, to find 
so many and magnificent fountains, 
cisterns, and falls of water everywhere 
from the aqueducts. The view from 
Montoria and St. Onufrio please ex- 
ceedingly ; also that of the ruins from 
the Capitol and Villa Mattei. The 
French by their Academy are pushing 
sculpture to the greatest perfection. 

‘The Marcus Aurelius on horseback 
in the Capitol exceeded my expecta- 
tions. It was said of a French general- 
ofticer, that he never passed that horse 
but he said, “ Avancez! ne sgais tu pas 
que te dis?” ‘The Apollo, the Anti- 
nous, and the Laocoon in the Belvi- 
dere; likewise the Gladiator and the 
Hermaphrodite of the Borghese palace, 
and the Hercules of the Farnese, fully 
exceeded the conceptions I had of them 
before I saw them. 


[From this point we shall not continue 
to print Sir Alexander Dick’s journal 
entire, lest its length should weary our 
readers ; but we shall present to them 
some portions which will be found well 
worthy their attention. For the present 
we conclude with the following accounts 
of the introduction of the travellers to the 
French Academy, of the drawing of the 
public Lottery, and of visits to the Vatican 
Library, and to Signor Imperiali, the master 
of Allan Ramsay. | 


November 15 (N.S.) 1736.—In the 
evening we went to the French Aca- 
demy and presented our letters we had 
at Paris to Mons. Vanvleugles, director 
of the Academy, who received us very 
politely, and showed us some very ele- 
gant compositions. ‘There were about 
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fifty young gentlemen employed at 
drawing, and modelling in clay, after 
the life, lighted with lamps; their 
model was a very finely-proportioned 
young man, who was naked, and a 
very handsome fellow, and a good 
head ; if he had any fault, it lay in his 
being somewhat fat: he was a Swiss 
by birth, and very steadily kept in his 
posture assigned him at the beginning 
during the time they were all em- 
ployed, which was about a couple of 
ours. I could not say there were 
above two or three excellent drawers, 
or modellers in clay, among the fifty 
who were at work. Mr. Ramsay and 
I frequently drew at this Academy in 
the evenings during the winter, having 
obtained permission of the Director. 
We observed in the morning of this 
day all the city of Rome were busied 
about their Lottery, which is done and 
all over in five minutes, and is drawn 
by a young boy dressed in white, about 
ten years old; this is done early in the 
morning, and on the first day of every 
month, excepting when it happens on 
aSunday. ‘There are in the constitu- 
tion of this lottery 100 numbers, cor- 
responding to the names of 100 saints ; 
for the men there are 100 female 
saints, and for the women 100 male 
saints. They are at liberty to choose 
any five numbers, which are entered 
upon record, with the names of the 
persons they correspond to; and ac- 
cording as one, two, or three of their 
numbers, and the saints that come up, 
and the sums they pay in at first, so is 
their proportional gain to be allowed 
them from the Pope’s treasury, where 
his holiness obtains a double benefit,— 
Firstly : That the surplus money, after 
paying those that are the lucky per- 
sons, the return is made into his coffers, 
which amounts to (one year with 
another) a considerable sum, seldom 
less than 10,000/. sterling yearly, free 
of all charges. Secondly: It employs 
the minds of the whole city of ene 
for several days; and sometimes the 
agreeable surprise of a low man rising 
up to keep his coach greatly amuses 
the people, who, with this and the public 
shows, and music, and the theatres and 
churches, they are thus continually 
amused from thinking of seditious 
practices against the state. This has a 
good effect also in keeping the money 
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belonging to the Pope’s subjects and 
dominions to remain at home, and not 
to be sent abroad to Genoa or Venice, 
or other cities of Italy, where there 
are lotteries of the same kind. 

November 17.—As my friend Dr. 
Forbes at London, with whom I used 
to live and board in the same house, 
gave me a commission at London to 
get a copy made out of the different 
readings of the Cesars of Julian, from 
the manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 
I this day in the morning and fore- 
noon read over the small book of 
Cesars of Julian; and, to come at 
these manuscripts, in the afternoon I 
waited upon the Pope’s physician, Mon- 
signor Prate, who lived in the Pope’s 
palace, and had his apartments hard 
by his Holiness. He ranks as a mon- 
signor, or, as you would say, a lord, 
by his office, and wears a long purple 
robe down to his feet. I was recom- 
mended to him by letters from Dr. 
Cocchi, at Florence. Prate received 
me very politely, and promised to pro- 
cure me the use of any of the manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library, espe- 
cially the manuscripts of the Cesars of 
Julian, for Dr. Forbes’s use; he also 
promised to let me see the forms of the 
hospital for the sick poor, &c. 

November 19.—I passed the evening 
with our clergyman, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Camillo Paderni, with whom Mr. 
Ramsay made me acquainted, being a 
favourite scholar and eleve of Signor 
Francisco Imperiali, who was the most 
celebrated history-painter in Italy at 
that time, and under whose direction 
my fellow-traveller, Mr. Ramsay, pro- 
secuted with the greatest success his 
business of painting. I came after- 
wards to be very intimate with Signor 
Imperiali, who shewed me great civili- 
ties, and in the course of the winter, 
during the Sundaysand holidays, would 
often after mass attend me and some 
of his students to the churches and 
palaces, and instruct them in observing 
and giving his remarks upon all the 
best pieces of painting, statuary, and 
architecture in and about the city of 
Rome, from Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and Bernini downwards to that time, 
which all was to me of the highest en- 
tertainment and improvement, as I was 
from my infancy a great lover and ad- 
mirer of these arts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Ancient Records of Ireland : The Forfeited Property of the Earl of Tyrone—A renewed Examination 
of Richard of Cirencester—Irish Bishops employed as English Suffragans—Cefn-y-Castell the site 
of the last Battle of Caractacus—English Etymology : “‘ Cheer”—The Society of ‘ Gregorians” 
alluded to by Pope—Escape of James IT. from the Battle of the Boyne—The Family of Widdring- 


ton, Lord Widdrington. 


Tue ANCIENT Recorps oF [RELAND.—THE ForRFEITED PROPERTY OF THE 
Eari oF TYRONE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The value of ancient 
legal documents, in their historical rela- 
tions, is now generally acknowledged, and 
the Legislature has sanctioned the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money 
for the preservation, safe custody, and 
future use of those which are stored in the 
public offices of London. Under the act 
passed in the year 1837 for the purpose of 
‘‘ keeping safely the Public Records,’ 
satisfactory progress has been made, during 
the last fifteen years, in the arrangement 
and reparation of long-neglected reposito- 
ries, during which many important public 
documents have been brought to light, and 
a more ready access has been afforded to 
literary inquirers. A spacious edifice for 
the more effectual prosecution of these 
objects is now rising on the Rolls estate 
in Chancery-lane. 

In the mean time, the ancient legal re- 
cords of Ireland are suffered for the present 
to sleep in perpetual darkness, damp, and 
dust, and are undoubtedly from this 
neglect sustaining a considerable amount 
of injury. 

The Commission for the Chancery Re- 
cords of Ireland, which was issued in 1809, 
expired in 1830, on the death of King 
George the Fourth, an inefficient manage- 
ment and a wasteful expenditure supplying 
urgent reasons, in those days of economic 
reform, for its non-revival. 

In 1848 a Commission for the arrange- 
ment of the Exchequer Records of Ireland 
was formed by a Treasury minute, and, 
that object being attained, the Commission 
ceased. It is stated that the Commis- 
sioners have expended a considerable sum 
of money, but as yet no part of their work 
and none of their Reports have been made 
known to the public. 

We have now in Ireland neither Record 
Commission nor Record Act. A measure 
of the latter description was recommended 
by the Exchequer Record Commissioners, 
and a draught bill was submitted to the 
Treasury, but went no further. 

The passing of such an Act appears to 
be the sole method to effect any permanent 
improvement in the state of the Irish re- 
cords, as it is impossible for their keepers 


° “Miscellany, published by the Celtic Society of Dublin, p. 314. 


to perform all the requisites in connection 
with them without the sanction and aid of 
the Treasury. 

As a means of directing the attention of 
historical students to the matter, I transmit 
to you a copy of one of the records of the 
Irish exchequer, of the reign of James the 
First, principally relating to the chattel 
property of the Earl of Tyrone and other 
fugitives from Ulster in the year 1616, 
and descriptive of some of the customs of 
the country at that period. 

Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone,—the 
principal subject of the following docu- 
ment—seems to have beeh the victim at 
one time of a severe, and at another of a 
totally opposite, course of policy. By 
Elizabeth, in the early part of her reign, 
he was the object of as much favour as 
was granted to many of her Irish subjects, 
while towards the close of her life he ex- 
perienced that measure of justice which 
her Majesty appears to have conceived to 
be due to him who was, as she has ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘the most ungrateful viper to 
us that raised him, and one that hath so 
often deceived us.’’* By king James the 
Earl was confirmed in his title and estates, 
and his Majesty seems thereafter to have 
been disposed to act under the impres- 
sion that conciliation would have a more 
salutary effect upon this chieftain than 
coercion, and we therefore find his deputy, 
Lord Mountjoy, acting under his royal 
master’s directions, stating’ to Sir Henry 
Docwra that ‘‘ wee must have a care to 
the publique good, and give contentment 
to my lord of Tyrone, upon which depends 
the peace and securitie of the whole king- 
dome.’’ It was soon found, however, to 
be a matter of some difficulty to ‘‘ give 
contentment to my lord of Tyrone ;’’ it 
was a contentment that was to be obtained 
by nothing less than the total overthrow 
of the English rule and government in 
Ireland. 

A few traces of this Earl’s history may 
be gathered from the legal records of Ire- 
land. The proclamation made in Ireland 
upon the death of Elizabeth, giving public 
notice of James’s accession, bears, among 
others, the signature of the Earl of Tyrone, 
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and affords evidence of his acknowledg- 
ment of James’s regal power in Ireland, 
and of his promise to yield the last drop of 
his blood in his service.* The record upon 
which that proclamation is enrolled con- 
tains, amongst other public documents of 
a similar nature, one of the 20th Feb. 
1604, revoking all commissions of martial 
law, “the country being settled and in 
good quiet,’’ but stating that it shall not 
abrogate the authority of martial law which 
had been given to the Earl of Tyrone and 
others. In reliance on the authority ac- 
quired by this instrument the Earl thought 
fit to hang one of Sir Henry Doewra’s 
guides, saying in his excuse that ‘* My 
lord (Mountjoy) had given him aucthoritie 
to execute martiall lawe, and this was a 
knave taken robbinge a priest, and there- 
fore worthyly put to death.’’ 

On the festival of the Holy Cross, in the 
autumn of the year 1606, the Earl, his 
Countess, and several of their children, 
accompanied by the Earl of Tyrconnell, 
his family, and many of their adherents, 
embarked in a vesscl then lying in Lough 
Swilly, in Ulster, and set sail for Rome;t 
and thereupon proclamation was made 
** that the King had taken into his hands 
all the Jands and goods of the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell, Cowconaght Oge, 
Magwire, and their other fellow-fugitives, 
and that he would preserve in their estates 
and protect all the inhabitants of those 
counties who held under the persons who 
had thus forfeited.’’t These /ands were 
granted to the London companies and to 
others, and the goods to which the procla- 
mation refers, as well as the rents and 
revenues of the fugitives, form the subject 
of the following record. 

By this record it appears that, upon Ty- 
rone’s flight, the then Lord Deputy, Sir 
Arthur Chichester, gave directions to Sir 
Toby Caulfield (the ancestor of the present 
Earl of Charlemont) to proceed to Ulster, 
and there dispose of the cattle, household 
goods, and other personal estate of O'Neil 
and of the other fugitives; and that, in 
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compliance therewith, he had raised there- 
from a sum which, when added to certain 
fines which had been imposed for relieving 
traitors, amounted to 9,311/. 1s. 2d. From 
this sum he made payments to the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of Ulster, in order ‘‘ to 
content them after the flight of Tirone ;’’ 
to keep others ‘‘ back from many out- 
rages ;’’ in the dieting of Irish soldiers 
sent into Sweden; in the building of 
bridges, the making of highways, the 
strengthening of the fort of Charlemont, 
and in building a house there; and in ready 
money paid into the Exchequer,—to the 
amount of 7,308/. 12s. 1d., which, being 
added to the sum of 3002. allowed to him for 
his services, left a balance of 1,602/. 9s. 1d. 
Irish money, which in the year 1610 he 
placed in the hands of Sir Thomas Ridg- 
way, the then Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 
It further appears by this record that the 
personal property of which the fugitives 
had been possessed consisted of money, 
cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs, duties pay- 
able to them by their tenants in oats, oat- 
meal, butter, hogs, and sheep, a few articles 
of household furniture, and some wearing 
apparel. We find mention made of several 
‘*olde calivers,’’ ‘‘two old headpeces,’’ 
and a few ‘‘ old swordes,’’ affording some 
proof of the warlike propensities of the 
fugitive chiefs. In the ‘‘ Spaniard that 
lived with Tirone ’”’ we discern a trace of 
that attachment to the foreigner which 
long has formed a marked feature in the 
Hiberno-Celtic character, and in ‘‘ an 
Irishe harpe,’’ which belonged to Shane 
O’Hagan, that fondness of music for 
which, from a very remote period, they 
have been so highly and so justly dis- 
tinguished. 

By the Trish Record Reports the extent 
of the landed estates anciently possessed 
by the O’Neils and their adherents has 
been made known to us; and, by records of 
the description now produced, we learn 
the nature and amount of their personal 
property ; and we trust the time is not far 
distant when further light will be thrown 





* This proclamation has been printed in the unpublished Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls of the Chancery of Ireland, at p. 418.—A Calendar of the Patent and Close 
Rolls of the Irish Chancery from the year 1300, being the earliest period at which they 
commence, to the end of Henry the Seventh’s reign, has been published. That of 


James the First’s reign has been printed but not published. 


It is much to be desired 


that the Patent Rolls of the period intervening between the end of Henry the Eighth’s 
and the beginning of James the First’s reigns should be laid before the public. 

+ This fact is referred to by the Four Masters, as well as in the proclamation made 
at Rathfarnham, near Dublin, on the 7th of September, 1607, wherein it is stated that, 
notwithstanding the sudden departure of the Earlof Tyrone, &c. lately embarked at 
Lough Swilly, the inhabitants of Tyrone and Tyrconnell shall not be disturbed in the 
peaceable possession of their lands, so long as they demean themselves as dutiful 
subjects.—Annals of the Four Masters, p. 2325; and Calendar to Patent Rolls of the 


Trish Chancery, temp. James I., p. 419. 


} Patent Rolls of the Chancery of Ireland, temp. James I. p. 420. 
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as well upon the private life of O’ Neil and 
of his followers as upon that eventful period 
of Ireland’s history in which they lived, 
by the publication of the State Papers of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First, so far as they relate to that kingdom. 
Yours, &c. ° 








The record transmitted by our corre- 
spondent is the Accompt of Sir Toby 
Caulfield, for the rents received in the 
counties of ‘I'yrone, Armagh, and Cole- 
raine, from the escheated lands of the Earl 
of Tyrone, “ as well for a remainder of the 
sayde rents due for half a year ended at 
Holontide, 1607, left untaken up by the 
said traitor at the tyme of his flight,’’ as 
for three whole years after, ‘‘ from which 
time the said escheated lands are granted 
away from His Majesty, free from paying 
any rents, for four years next ensuing ;’’ 
and likewise for the goods of the said 
traitor and other fugitives. The money 
rents received amounted to 8,1617. Gs. 6d.; 
and the ‘‘ dutye butters,* oats, meale, 
muttons, and hogges,’’ to 3310. 14s. 8d. ; 
the cattle and goods seized to 5511. 6s. 8d. ; 
and a fine imposed on the inhabitants of 
the counties of Tyrone and Armagh, for 
relieving traitors, to 266/. 13s. 4d.; form- 
ing altogether a total of 9,311/. Gs. 2d. 

We extract the goods of— 

‘A Spainard that lived with Tyrone 
since the year 1588, and fled with him, viz. : 


v.cowes . . - Ixxvs. 

ij. calves viij s. 

j. heyfer XS. 

ij. fowling-peces XX 8. 
In all cxiij s. 


The whole of which were returned to the 
Spaniard’s wife and children for their relief. 

A considerable portion of the rents was 
remitted, in order to bribe the tenants to 
submission to the English government ; 
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as to Captain Tirlagh O’Neale and his 
brother Neile O’Neale, 2407. for the rent 
of the castle of Newton, town of Strabane, 
&c., 907. to Sir Cormack M‘Baron, and 80/. 
to ‘‘ Brian Crossagh O’ Neale, sonne to the 
said Sir Cormuck, being a younge man 
verye like to have joyned with Odoghertie, 
who by his birth and estimation was able 
to drawe a greate many of idle fellowes 
after him to comitt villany, and therfore 
he had bestowed on him, the better to con- 
tent him, the rents of one ballybetaghe of 
land, which yielded x1 /i. per annum from 
the tenants for two years, whereby he was 
retained in dutifull obedience.’’ Several 
others of the O’Neales were retained in 
like manner, and to Captain O'Cor was 
remitted the rent of fifty cows for three 
years, “ in regard that he had much creditt 
among the swordsmen, and was a princi- 
pall leader in Tirone’s rebellion, and yet 
did behave him selfe very dutefully after 
the flight of Tirone and in Odogherties 
rebellion, and did then and ever since per- 
form good service by intelligences.’’ To 
Cowconoght Odevan was given pardon 
for fifty cows, ‘‘ for his maintenance in the 
College at Dublin, the better to incorage 
others to conforme themselves in civillitye 
and religion,’’? and the like to Shane 
O’Donell, Owen MclTyor, Rory McCrely, 
and Donnell Oge O’Conry, sonne to Don- 
nell O’Conry. The total of the rents re- 
mitted was 1,664/. Irish. 

Irish soldiers were taken up to be sent 
to Sweden} in the summers of 1609 and 
1610; in the former year, 80 were vic- 
tualled out of the Earl of Tyrone’s estates 
for 16 days, during which time they were 
kept in prison at Dungannon, Armagh, 
and Charlemount, till they were sent away, 
at iiijd. a piece per diem; and in like man- 
ner 72 were in 1610 kept in prison at 
Armagh for 18 days. 

The totals of Sir Toby Caulfield’s ex- 
penditure are recapitulated as follows: 





* «+ Butters, which were so ill made after the country manner, as they were scarce 
worth any money, yet were they sold att the rate of xv. a barrell, viz. xxx tonne, or 
thereabouts, which‘ at vj /i. sterling a tonne, commeth to clxxx/i. sterling.’”” Muttons 
were valued at ij s. sterling a-piece, and hogs at iij s., cows at xv 8., steers at xiij s. iiij d., 
stud mares, ten at 1s. and seven at xls., working mares at xxx s., colts of a year old at 
XX §., young colts at x s. 

+ Upon the Remembrance Roll, ex parte capitalis rememoratoris, of the Irish 
Exchequer, anno 15 Jac. I. mem. 35, there is enrolled a grant made to Captain John 
Sanford and his heirs of certain mountain lands, bogs, and woods, in the province of 
Ulster, “ in consideration of his absence during the distribution of the escheated lands 
in Ulster, in consequence of which no portion was assigned to him, he being then 
engaged in conducting the loose kerne and swordsmen of that province to the service of 
the King of Sweden, disburthening the country by that means of many turbulent and 
disaffected persons, who would otherwise have troubled the peace.’’ A payment of 
8002. was made from the revenue of England “towards the charge for apparel, victuals, 
and other necessaries, for a certain number of soldiers levied out of Ireland for the 
service of the King of Sweden,’’ by an order of the 25th February, 1609. Issues of 
the Exchequer of England, by Fredk. Devon, esq. 
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Remittallsand abatement of #  s. d. 
rents . . 1664 0 0 
Entertainments ‘of soldiers 
entred in paie on the flight 
of Tirone and revolte of 


Odoghertye . ‘ . 34017 9 
Workes and fortifications . 80 0 0 
Victualing of Irish soldiers 

sent into Sweden . ‘ 39 4 10 
Giftes and restitution of fu- 

gitives’ goods ‘ 422 18 9 


Readye moneye payd into 
the receipte 4761 10 9 





Inall . . 7308 12 1 


Of the balance, amounting to 2002/. 
9s. 1d. Irish, an allowance of 100/. Eng- 
lish per ann. for three years “ making in 
harps in the whole the sum of 400/.’’ was 
allowed to Sir Toby Caulfield, in pursu- 
ance of a concordatum made by the Lord 
Deputy Chichester the 16th Dee. 1610, 
in reward for his trouble, having “ with 
greete wisedome and sufficiencie discharged 
the trust reposed in him.’ 

Many other particulars, more or less 
interesting, may be collected from this 
curious document, which will be printed 
entire in the Third Volume of The Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist. 


A RENEWED EXAMINATION OF “ RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER.”’ 


Mr. Ursan,—Few exercises of lite- 
rary ingenuity have been attended with 
a greater share of success than that of 
“ The Itinerary of Richard of Cirences- 
ter,’? concocted by Charles Julius: Ber- 
tram, of Copenhagen. Whilst the gravest 
doubts have, from time to time, been ex- 
pressed by those who have critically ex- 
amined this elaborate compilation, there 
have always been others, less cautious and 
more confiding, who have been ready to 
accept with thankfulness the information 
it apparently offered, and consequently to 
admit its claim to be recognised as an in- 
dependent and genuine authority. The 
consequence is that even now, after the 
lapse of nearly a century from the pro- 
mulgation of this remarkable forgery, there 
are some antiquaries who appear to think 
that faith in this matter becomes them 
better than incredulity. A sentiment of 
respect, if not of uncertainty, has con- 
tinued to exercise its influence even over 
those who have been inclined to condemn : 
whilst ever and anon we encounter a 
quotation in recent writers which testifies 
to a certain degree of authority still main- 
tained by “Richard of Cirencester,’’ in 
the Roman period of our history. Very 
recently fresh editions of this composition 
have appeared among our popular anti- 
quarian classics. Whilst, therefore, it 
might be said, on the other hand, that the 
true value of this production ought now 
to be generally appreciated, it must be 
admitted that such is not actually the 
case, and that a further exposition of its 
real origin is not entirely unnecessary. 

In proceeding to offer the result of my 
own examination of the work to the atten- 
tion of your readers, I shall first avail 
myself of the important, but still not 
decisive opinion, expressed by the Editors 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica 
(General Introduction, p. 33) :— 

“ The collection entitled Britannicarum 
Gentium Historie Antique Scriptores 
Tres—Ricardus Corinensis, Gildas Badoni- 


cus, Nennius Banchoriensis,—by Charles 
Julius Bertram (8vo. Hafnie (Copenha- 
gen) 1757) now demands notice. Great 
doubt hangs over the authenticity of the 
work of Richard of Cirencester. Bertram 
himself speaks doubtfully about the au- 
thor, —‘* Auctor creditur celeberrimus 
Ricardus Corinensis e Cirecestria oriun- 
dus ;’’ and he gives no account of the 
manuscript. Stukeley states, p. 12, that 
Bertram first mentioned a manuscript of 
Richard of Cirencester, being a history of 
Roman Britain, and an ancient map an- 
nexed, as being in a friend’s hands. At 
Stukeley’s request Bertram sent an ex- 
tract from the manuscript, and afterwards 
an imitation of the handwriting of it, 
which Casley, the keeper of the Cotton 
Library, pronounced to be four hundred 
years old. Stukeley then pressed Ber- 
tram to get the manuscript into his hands, 
if possible, which at length with some diffi- 
culty he accomplished, and sent Stukeley 
a transcript of the whole, and a drawing 
of the map. The fact of the author 
(Richard of Cirencester) anticipating ob- 
jections to his work, and the apologies he 
offers for any mistake he may have com- 
mitted, are very suspicious circumstances; 
nor is the marvellous manner in which 
Bertram got possession of the manuscript, 
and his silence as to its place of deposit 
and owner, less so. Inquiries which have 
recently been made at Copenhagen tend 
to strengthen these suspicions. (The ob- 
servations which follow upon Bertram’s 
edition of Gildas and Nennius, included in 
the above-named publication, by no means 
give a favourable impression of the good 
faith of the editor.)’’ 

In ignorance of all particulars relating 
to the “ inquiries recently made at Copen- 
hagen,’’ we can form no idea as to what 
was then elicited ; but the impossibility of 
gaining any intelligence respecting the pro- 
fessed manuscript original of Richard of 
Cirencester is quite sufficient to damage 
the credit of Bertram’s pretended disco- 
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very. Nor will this effect be counteracted, 
but the contrary, by an impartial consi- 
deration of the contents of the history, the 
general style of which seems more that of 
modern days than what would be expected 
of the fourteenth century. The work 
claims, indeed, to be only a compilation 
from Latin and Greek writers, but the 
quotations from and references to such 
authorities seem too ambitiously brought 
forward to have proceeded naturally from 
a monk of about a.p. 1390 or 1400. It 
may also be a matter for consideration 
whether the very construction of the lan- 
guage is not occasionally even affectedly 
obscure and incorrect. An instance, too, 
may be noticed at the end of the first 
chapter, where, in giving the dimensions 
of Britain, the numerals appear to have 
been designedly written indistinctly, as if 
to obviate any inconvenient detection of a 
misstatement. Itis probable that, as many 
have received, many will continue to re- 
ceive, the production at the valuation which 
the first promulgator attempted to place 
uponit; but it is strange that any qualified 
judges should still think and speak of it 
as below, if they had thoroughly investi- 
gated the subject :— 

‘* It may be mentioned that the authen- 
ticity of Richard of Cirencester’s De Situ 
Britannie has been questioned ; and Ber- 
tram, who published it, has been accused 
of having collected his materials from the 
best ancient and modern authorities, and 
arranged the entire work. Hatcher, in 
the preface to his translation, has ably 
combated the objections brought against 
the originality of the Itinerary, and in one 
of his letters to me, dated Salisbury, No- 
vember 23, 1846, he writes,—‘ Captain 
Jolliffe kindly called my attention to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the observations 
on Richard of Cirencester. After all, they 
are only fighting with the wind. In my 
edition, I gave up long ago his description 
of Britain and his chronology, except the 
account of the rank held by the British 
towns, which was only known from Richard, 
and has, in most particulars, been verified. 
But what no cavilling can set aside is his 
Itinerary. No forger could have guessed 
at the existence of Roman roads known 
only to our native antiquaries,—and this 
in more instances than one. As for poor 
Bertram, the sneers at him are as unmerited 
as they are ridiculous. Even Mr. Wid- 
more, the librarian of Westminster, is not 
spared, though his communications are 
probably authentic. I intended once to 
have set this question at rest, but that 
time is now gone by.’ ’’ (Antiquities of 
Richborough, Reculver, and Lympne, 4to. 
London, 1850, p. 18, note.) 

What line of argument others may have 
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taken I know not; but, notwithstanding 
the confident assertion above that ‘‘ no 
cavilling can set aside the Itinerary,” I 
venture to think that even Mr. Hatcher 
must have modified his opinion if he had, 
as I have done, examined every name oc- 
curring therein, and compared it with other 
records of better reputation. 

Though aware of the difficulty of sepa- 
rating the fate of one portion of a book 
from the remainder (which consideration 
seems to have been overlooked in the pre- 
ceding quotation), on first becoming ac- 
quainted with the work of the nominal 
Richard of Cirencester I myself was dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the imposing pre- 
tensions of the Itinerary. Previously, 
however, to using it as an authority, I 
undertook the investigation just alluded to, 
which speedily resulted in the conviction 
that, of the eighteen routes, every one which 
affords real information is constructed, 
with some specious alterations, from the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, no very difficult 
performance for an ingenious person well 
versed in ancient history, and moderately 
conversant, or possessing opportunities of 
rendering himself so, with British to- 
pography. The variety of Bertram’s 
Itinera was easily obtained by dividing 
those of Antoninus, reversing their order 
occasionally; and entirely new ones were 
composed with equal facility by adding 
together portions of those in the authentic 
list, and by inserting, when requisite, one 
or more additional names. The semblance 
of pointing out unsuspected Roman roads 
is indeed accomplished, but such lines will 
ill bear dissection ; and upon the remark 
recently cited, that “ no forger could have 
guessed at the existence of Roman roads 
known only to our native antiquaries,”’ 
the obvious reflection is the inapplicability 
thereof to this supposed fact, that the 
forgery was committed only in the first 
half of the eighteenth century by the as- 
sistance of those identical “native anti- 
quaries’’ who had previously pointed out 
the actual or probable existence of such 
roads. 

In copying from Antoninus some names 
are severed into two words, some are varied 
slightly, and some interpolations are in- 
troduced, thus anticipating the imputation 
of plagiarism, and imitating the various 
readings so constantly found in old writers. 
The insertions are generally, not always, 
taken either from Ptolemy’s Geography 
or from the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna ; others appear to have been 
fabricated for the occasion. The distances 
assigned I have compared in very few in- 
stances only, but of those some of Bertram 
agreed precisely with Antoninus, while 
others differed. To justify the stric- 
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tures now offered I proceed to make some 
observations on the eighteen Itinera of 
Richard, premising that this must always 
be done not with the tabular form together 
with the modern English names, in which 
they are usually presented at the end of 
the work, but with the original form, 
wherein, as ‘‘ Diaphragmata,”’ they are 
appended to the Latin history. If this 
caution is attended to, and not otherwise, 
the following notes will be fully under- 
stood. It should be stated that the 
editions used in this inquiry were, of 
Ptolemy, Antoninus, and the Ravenna 
geographer, the extracts printed in Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica, of Richard of 
Cirencester, the translation of Dr. Giles, 
8vo. London, 1841. The comparison of 
the names in the latter with the preceding 
authors has been effected only through the 
assistance afforded by the Monumenta 
Historica Britannica. 

Iter 1.—‘‘ Cantiopoli que et Duro- 
verno.’’ The first name an addition, not 
traced to any authority, but the construc- 
tion and meaning plain.—“ Forum Diane ” 
not traced.—The substitution of Banchorio 
for Bovio of Antoninus is suggested by 
Camden. 

Iter 11.—Heriri is given as the Welsh, 
that is the British, appellation of Snowdon 
in Llwyd’s Britannia Descripta. 

Iter I11.—“‘ Sturius Amnis,”’ not traced. 
The Stour is known to be a river sepa- 
rating Essex and Suffolk.—‘* Cambreto- 
nio,’’ Cambretovium, appears four times 
in W. Baxter’s Glossarium Antiquitatum 
Britannicarum, printed a.p. 1719, there- 
fore before Bertram’s pretended discovery. 
Though the collation which I made was 
imperfect, it appears from numerous coin- 
cidences, some very strong, that Bertram 
must have seen Baxter’s publication. 

Iter I1V.—‘“ Ad Tisam;’’ not traced.— 
“Ad Murum;’”’ Bed. Hist. Eccl. — 
* Tueda Flumen ;’’ not traced. Probably 
intended for the Tweed, which, however, 
is Tussis in Ptolemy. 

Iter V.—This route is so arranged, as 
to present the appearance of giving in- 
formation, whereas there are so many gaps 
at the beginning, that the starting point 
cannot be identified. 

Iter V1.—“‘ Finibus Maxime et Flavie.” 
The boundary between two provinces; a 
very easy and conveniently indefinite sug- 
gestion ! 

Iter VII.—“ Rerigonio ;’’ or Berigo- 
nium, said to be found in Ptolemy by 
Camden; W. Baxter’s Glossarium.—*“ Ad 
Alpes Peninos—Alicana ;”’ not traced. 
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Iter 1X.—-* Gadanica.’’ Ptolemy men- 
tions the Gadeni, which are considered to 
signify the people of Fife, &c. ; but Bertram 
places Gadanica near Carlisle.—‘‘ Corio.”’ 
Coria occurs in Ptolemy.—‘‘ Ad Hier- 
nam ;” not traced.—*‘ Ad AEsicam;’’ Aisica 
is named by both the Notitia (as “ad 
Lineam Valli’’) and the Ravenna Geogra- 
pher, but seems to be in the north of 
England, therefore is misplaced by Ber- 
tram.—‘* Mons Grampicus ;”’ Tacitus.— 
‘Ad Selinam;” not traced.—** Ptoro- 
tonis ;’’? the IIrepwrov orparorredov of 
Ptolemy, alata castra (winged camp) of 
the Romans, converted into a city. 

Iter X.—‘* Ad Aquas ;’’ not traced.— 
‘¢ Uxella Amnis;’’ Uxela, a city of Ptolemy 
and the Ravenna Geographer.—The pre- 
ceding Iter and this, more especially, are 
written with numerous blanks, to conceal 
poverty of real knowledge. 

Iter X1.—*‘ Tibia Amnis;’’ not traced. 
—*‘Ad Vigesimum XX.’’!!—“ Mena- 
pia ;’’ a place mentioned by Sextus Aure- 
lius Victor. 

Iter X11.—“‘ Bibracte.” Name occurs 
in Baxter’s Glossarium, as that of a town 
of the Bibroci, or people of what is now 
Berkshire. 

Iter XIII.—* Bultro;’’ an alteration of 
Burrio of Antoninus ? 

Iter X1V.—*“ Ballio;’’ another reading 
of Bultro. 

Iter XV.—‘‘ Ad Lapidem;’’ Bed. Hist. 
Eccl. 1. iv. c, 16, supposed in Smith’s 
note to be Stoneham, near Southampton, 
referring to Camden, p. 138, ‘* Ad Deci- 
mum !”’ ‘* Mado ;’’ Peutigerian Tables. 

Iter XVI.—‘‘ Durio Amnis ;’”’ Dorva- 
tium, Ravenna Geographer — ‘‘ Cenia ;’’ 
clearly from Cenion river of Ptolemy ; but 
Cenio, Tregoney, is named in Baxter’s 
Glossarium. Here again the hiatus is re- 
markable, as soon as information fails. 

Iter XVII.—‘ Ad Fines ;” without any 
distance given. 

Iter XVIII.—“‘ Ad Triornam — Alia 
Castra—Dorocina ;” not traced. In the 
last two routes, as often previously, are 
numerous gaps to be attributed to defects 
in the original manuscript. 

A strong suspicion which arose at an 
early stage of my examination that much 
of the seemingly novel intelligence prof- 
fered by “ Richard of Cirencester,’’ might 
have been obtained from Camden, has been 
reduced to a certainty by a perusal of 
Reynolds’s Iter Britanniarum.* Mr. Rey- 
nolds, it is evident, carefully studied and 
compared the Itinerary of Richard, and, 
though he does not deny the genuineness 


* “ Tter Britanniarum ; or, that part of the Itinerary of Antoninus which relates to 
Britain, with » sew Comment, by the Rev. Thomas Reynolds, Rector of Bowden 
Parva, Northamptonshire.’ Cambridge, 1799. 4to. 
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of it, he yet pronounces it utterly worth- 
less as an authority, which the following 
quotations from him will sufficiently evince. 

The division of the Roman provinces in 
Britain is ‘‘ precisely the same in Richard 
of Cirencester and in Camden (Ves- 
pasiana only excepted).”’ p. iii. and note. 
A similar agreement as to the boundaries 
of those provinces, p. 124. The Province 
of Vespasiana is termed by Mr. Reynolds 
a “‘fiction,’’ p. 120, and ‘‘ imaginary,”’ 

- 122. 

Camden “has one observation relating 
to the division of the road near Bennonis, 
which appears in no other copy (of An- 
toninus’ Itinerary) which I have met with, 
except that used by Richard of Cirencester,” 
p- xii. (referring to the first Cirencester 
Iter). This assertion repeated p. 124. 

Bovio of Antoninus changed to Ban- 
chorio as by Camden, p. 201. Another 
instance mentioned, p. 212. General cor- 
respondence with Camden, noticed twice, 
p- 126. 

Heriri the Welsh name for Snowdon in 
Llwyd’s Britannia Descripta. A coin- 
cidence with Horsley (Britannia Romana, 
1732) p. 127. 
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‘‘ When Richard is not obliged to the 
fragments of the Roman general for his 
numbers, their accuracy is very question- 
able,”’ p. 124-5. ‘‘ A blank line intimates 
the omission of one or more towns, a 
device very common with the author, when 
he ventures to leave his Roman guide,’’ 
p- 129. 

“Tter XII.—is carried beyond Isca 
(Exeter) by some names from Ptolemy, 
and Richard’s own invention, but without 
numerals,’’ p. 130. 

* Ad Abum—Ad Fines—Ad Petuariam,” 
are styled “ fictions,’ p. 130. 

What may be the effect upon others of 
the considerations here suggested must be 
uncertain ; probably they will be various : 
the impression they have produced upon 
my own mind is absolutely destructive of 
the credit of the so-called Richard of Ci- 
rencester’s work. It only remains to dis- 
claim any motive in undertaking this in- 
quiry but an earnest desire to vindicate 
from corruption, or even ground of sus- 
picion, the sources of historical informa- 
tion, of which the prime element is TruTH 
in the utmost possible purity. 

Yours, &c. Artuur Hussey. 


In1sH BisHOrs EMPLOYED AS ENGLISH SUFFRAGANS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have just perused in 
your last Magazine (p. 188) a notice of 
the Rev. Mr. Gunner’s communication to 
the Archeological Institute, relative to the 
discharge of episcopal functions by Irish 
Bishops in England in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; and, as I have some 
peculiar facilities for explaining, through 
my own ecclesiastical manuscript collec- 
tions, those not unfrequent instances of 
the bishops of England employing Irish 
bishops as their suffragans, I trust you 
will allow me a little space. 

‘“*To make a complete Bishop in Tre- 
land,’’? says Ware, ‘‘ there were three in- 
terests to be consulted—the King’s, the 
Electors’, and the Pope’s, which could not 
but occasion many contests and disorders.” 
It was a paramount duty on vacancies oc- 
curring, to fill the sees as promptly as 
consistent with sound judgment and dis- 
creet selection, the more so as, until the 
King’s licence was obtained, and the Pope’s 
ultimate confirmation, the petty prince or 
dynast of the district in which the diocese 
was situated, when it lay without the pale, 
as two-thirds of the Irish bishoprics did 
up to the time of James the First, too fre- 
quently appropriated the temporalities to 
his own necessitics. The succession was 
also embarrassed by the then existing dif- 


that with England was subject to inter: 
ruption, and thus was it that while the 
elect might have been nominated with 
the previous or subsequent license of the 
crown, he yet possibly failed to obtain the 
Pope’s sanction, and it followed that such 
a truly titular prelate, without the enjoy- 
ment of his temporalities or the confirma- 
tion of the head of his church, must have 
been billeted (if I may use the word not 
irreverently) on some English prelate, 
whose responsibilities would be lightened 
by his episcopal character and service. 
The Irish Bishops of Achoury, stated by 
Mr. Gunner to have been the frequent 
suffragans of those of Winchester, may be 
tested by these observations. Achonry 
was certainly far removed from the pale, 
or from English influence. There is no 
see however, I apprehend, which exhibits 
more continued instances of this episcopal 
expatriation than that of Dromore, lying 
as it did in “ an unsettled and tumultuous 
country.”’ Richard Messing, who succeeded 
to Dromore bishopric in 1408, was acting 
suffragan to the Archbishop of York, and 
so died at York within a year after his ap- 
pointment ; and Ware himself is in con- 
siderable doubt as to the date and manner 
of his profession.* His successor John, in 
whose dates Ware is wholly erroneous, 
resigned his episcopacy here, and became 





ficulty of intercourse with Rome. Even 


* The history of Bishop Mesin, or Messing, was more fully noticed by another 
correspondent in our Magazine for June 1852, p. 575.—Edit. 
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a suffragan to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with prescribed and limited duties 
(see Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. iii. 398), and 
died such in 1420; in which year his suc- 
cessor, Nicholas Wartre,who was promoted 
by the Pope, was acting as suffragan to the 
Archbishop of York. Thomas Scrope, a 
divine from Leicestershire, was also ap- 
pointed by the Pope to this see in 1430. 
In ten years after, however, he also re- 
signed, Stevens alleging (Monasticon An- 
glicanum, vol. ii. p. 175) ‘‘ that he could 
not live in peace with the Irish ;’’ a matter 
not improbable at the era and in the pe- 
culiar locality. On leaving Ireland (says 
Norris) he became Vicar-General to the 
Bishop of Norwich. Thomas Radcliffe, 
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Scrope’s immediate successor, never lived 
in Ireland; ‘‘ the profits of his see did not 
extend to 30/. sterling, and for its extreme 
poverty it is void and desolate, and almost 


* extincted,’ in so much as none will own - 


the same, or abide therein.” Dr. Rad- 
cliffe was therefore necessitated to be a 
suffragan to the Bishop of Durham. Wil- 
liam, who followed him in the Dromore 
succession in 1500, lived in York, and was 
suffragan to its Archbishop, and it would 
seem his successors were alike suffragans in 
England, until the plantation of Ulster im- 
proved the circumstances of that province. 
Yours, &c. Joun D’ALTON. 
Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Crern-y-CASTELL THE SITE OF THE LAST BaTrLe oF CARACTACUS. 


Mr. Ursan,—To the recent meeting 
of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion, held at Ludlow, I contributed a paper 
offering suggestions as to the probability 
of Cern-y-CAsTeELtL, on the confines of 
Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, being 
the position occupied by Caractacus, and 
forced by Ostorius, in the last conflict 
between the Britons and the Romans, but 
which was not read in consequence of the 
late period of the evening. I am there- 
fore disposed to solicit the indulgence of 
your pages for a brief notice of this site, as 
it seems to coincide more exactly with the 
description as given by Tacitus than most 
of the other localities to which the attention 
of the antiquary has been directed. 

CreFn-¥-CasTELL forms the middle por- 
tion of the BREIDDEN group of mountains, 
a magnificent range, chiefly situated in 
that part of the parish of Alberbury which 
lies in Montgomeryshire, but stretches 
along the immediate confines of the county 
of Salop. Their early history with the in- 
cidents of the feudal lords of their de- 
mesnes and the principal proprietors of 
the lands is closely connected with the 
county of Salop, and of which those lands 
formed a portion when Domesday was com- 
piled. These wild and commanding moun- 
tains commence with that of the Bausiley 
on the eastern side, and are separated from 
the Bulthy (or Bwithau) by a narrow and 
confined dell, stretching its line on the 
west, until it reaches the precipitous 
Breidden, provincially called Brythen, and 
written by the British Craigau Wridden. 
This eminence, it may be further stated, 
extends its long craggy range southward 
to a small vale, which separates it from 
the lofty Moel-y-golfa, and this again fur- 
ther, in the same direction, towards the 
Long Mountain, bordering the turnpike 
road to Welshpool. The Bulthy also car- 
ries its line south until it reaches that of 
Crern-y-CAsTELL, now known as Mid- 


dletown Hill, from whence it gradually 
declines towards the south, and ends in 
the vale which divides it from Moel-y- 
golfa or Moel-y-golphon, “ the Hill of the 
Winds.”’ 

These bold and romantic regions—cen- 
tral in the country of the Ordovices, and 
replete with dangerous and inaccessible 
approaches, probably so filled the mind 
and captivated the heart of the heroic 
Prince Caractacus as to determine him to 
raise his standard of liberty and independ- 
ence on their confines, and finally to fix 
his camp on the northern point of Cefn-y- 
Castell, a towering eminence, advantageous 
in every respect to assist the grand design 
of this great general. 

His lines of circumvallation, one above 
the other, for the army of reserve, are on 
the southern line of the Breidden ; his 
outposts at the north-east point of the 
Bausley, on the northern side of the 
Breidden, and on its lower continuation. 
Also the circular outwork upon the small 
eminence called Bryn Mawr, nearly two 


‘miles from the Breidden, and about half a 


mile to the south, on the opposite side of 
the river Virniew, to the Roman Camp at 
Clawdd Coch, in the plains to the west of 
Llanymynech, and another of a similar 
kind in the parish of Llansaintfraid, about 
the like distance, and on the same side of 
the Virniew, strikingly shew the great skill 
and comprehensive genius evinced by Ca- 
ractacus in selecting the place now sug- 
gested as the site where to assemble and 
concentrate his followers in battle array 
for the defence and support of his coun- 
trymen against the arbitrary power of the 
Roman Emperor Claudius Cesar. In this 
situation he probably for some time greatly 
annoyed the Romans in their camp at 
Clawdd Coch, until the legions and armies 
of auxiliaries were collected in sufficient 
force to encounter and annihilate the host 
of the British army. 
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The outpost of Caractacus may be con- and uncertain ford, at the present day 
sidered as formed at the lower extremity more generally known as the ‘‘ Old Weir,” 
of the Bausley, where two roads cross across the river Severn (Sabrina) at a 
each other, the one from Alberbury and curve in the stream, about a mile below 
the Old Ford, or Weir, to Welshpool, and _ the village of Alberbury, through which it 
the other from Westbury to Llandrinio. may be presumed that Ostorius with the 
From hence, after passing by the Bulthy, Roman army, British auxiliaries, and a 
the ascent commences to the summit of strong body of colonists sent from their 
Cefn-y- Castell in a winding position along station at Camalodunum (Camerton, co. 
a narrow path. Gloucester) crossed in their march from 

The interior of the fortress or camp ap-__ their encampment in the plains of Llany- 
pears as having been formed and defended mynech, called Clawdd Coch, (said to be 
with ramparts of stone on the east and one of the Mediolanums, by Sir R. Colt 
west points ; at the latter was the broad, Hoare, who visited it in person) over a 
or principal entrance, and two deep en- continued flat district of the vicinity now 
trenchments surround each of the other forming the limits of the parishes of Kin- 
extremities, which gives it altogether an nerley and Melverley, to the vadum in- 
elliptical form. Near to the eastern point certum of Tacitus. 
is a cairn covered and heaped with small The river being passed without difficulty 
broken stones. and the outposts at the Bausley taken, the 

This Britishcamp,includingtheentrench- soldiers might then advance to the agger 
ments, encompasses about three acres of at the foot of Cefn-y-Castell, and, having 
land; and from the interior, which com- gained the summit of that eminence, forced 
mands in prospect the whole of the north down the ramparts of stones in the manner 
and western portions of Shropshire, the described by Tacitus, in the 12th book of 
British king could overlook in the distance his Annals, whereby the Britons were 
of a mile or two his smaller outpost, or compelled to retreat to the heights of the 
encampment, at the eastern or lower ex- hills adjacent to the camp. 
tremity of the Bausley, probably the spot, Upon the western declivity of the site 
where, as according to Tacitus, a troop of now briefly reviewed may be traced several 
his (Caractacus’s) ‘‘ better men had been circular tumuli, no doubt the last resting- 
stationed for defence,’’ the outwork being places of the unknown warriors who fell 
formed and entrenched agreeably to the in the fatal battle of Cefn-y-Castell. 
shape of the ground. At this point also Yours, &c. Henry PipGEon. 
the British chieftain could overlook a rapid Shrewsbury, Feb. 16. 


Encuisu EryMoLtocy.—CuHEErR,. 


Mr. Urnpan,—Few English words fur- Corippus, a writer of the sixth century, 
nish more distant ramifications of mean- who wrote De laudibus Justini Minoris : 


ing, derived from a single source, than the Postquam venere tremendam 

word cheer and its compounds. Johnson Cesaris ante caram. 

gives two origins for the substantive cheer, - (Corippus, lib. ti.) 
‘* the French chére, entertainment, and the From this somewhat obscure source the 


Spanish cara, the countenance,’’ andadds_ word found its way into all the modern 
that ‘‘ it seems to have in English some European languages derived from the 
relation to both these senses.’” This re- Latin. In Spanish it has retained its 
mark is true, but the etymological account original form with its original sense. 
of the word is imperfect, inasmuch as the Dante uses the word: 


lexicographer omits to mention that the Fu la mia disianza 
French and Spanish words are originally Vostra cera gioiosa. 

the same. The word cara in the Latin of (Dante, Rime, 13.) 
the later empire was used for the face. It But it seems to have already gained in 


seems to have been adopted fromtheGreek Jtalian rather the sense of “look” or 
dpa, caput, which, although in the earlier ++ mien,’ than of the physical features. 
Greek authors it is always neuter and un- The French of the Middle Ages used it 
declined, was used by later writers in the for the face, of which Ducange furnishes 
feminine, with a genitive in ys, and other numerous examples, such as the following 


corresponding cases.* from Wili. Guiart, anno. 1204: 
An instance of the late Latin use of this Se-vos leur tornessibe les chtered 
word, in the sense of Sace, is found in Et contre eux vous vous defendissiés. 








* See Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, capa. [In this word we have a root, also found 
in Sanscrit, from which arose the Latin cerebrum, the Greek xapnvov, which is merely 
a lengthened form of xapa, the Homeric xdp, which appears to have meant a hair, the 
German haar, English hair, and probably xépas, cornu, horn. } 
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But the meaning which it has finally ac- 
quired in French is far removed from its 
original signification, and connected solely 
with the table. The Dictionary of the 
Academy only recognises the word chére, 
as “un terme sous lequel on comprend 
tout ce qui regarde la quantité, la qualité, 
la délicatesse des mets, et la maniére de 
les appréter.’’ This sense is manifestly 
derived from a sort of corruption of the 
meaning of the expression, “faire bonne 
chére a quelqu’un,” benigno vultu accipere 
aliquem, and the original sense of the kind 
countenance of an entertainer is preserved 
in the ancient proverb mentioned by Me- 
nage, ‘* Belle chére vaut bien un mets. 
A kind face or welcome is better than a 
delicate dish.’’ Shakspere in the later 
sense employs the word cheer on the other 
side of the antithesis : 

Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry 

feast. 
(Comedy of Errors, Act iii. se. 1.) 

The same word was imported into Eng- 
lish, with its various senses already par- 
tially developed,and, receiving inour tongue 
a still further extension of meaning, it has 
become the parent of some of the most ex- 
pressive words of the language. 

Mr. Richardson gives us from Wicliff’s 
Bible a striking example of the word in its 
original sense. ‘‘A man beholding his 
natural face in a glass’’ (James i. 23) is 
in Wicliff’s translation, ‘‘a man that be- 
holdith the cheer of his birthe in a myr- 
rour.’”’? From this ‘ natural face’’ was 
easily derived the sense of “look’’ or 
“air.’’ Chaucer says of his Prioress : 

It peined hire to contrefeten chere 
Of Court, and ben estatelich of manere. 

In the same way the medieval French 
used the expression “faire ciere,’’ where 
the moderns would say “ faire mine.’’* It 
is in the same sense that Spenser employs 
the word: 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 

But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad. 

In the following line, it is ‘‘look’’ or 
‘* countenance.” 
Whan she had swouned with a dedly chere, 
That it was reuthe for to see and here. 
(Chaucer, Knightes Tale.) 

Ducange furnishes a curious example of 
the word in this sense as early as the 12th 
century. “ Honestam ut ita dicam cheriem 
habebat,’’ (Herveeus Eliensis Epise. ap. 
Ordericum Vital. lib. 6.) ‘‘ He had, if I 
may so say, an honest cheer ;’’ where the 
word does not mean face, since in that case 
the writer would probably have used the 
Latin word, but “ air ”’ or “ look.”’ 

From this the transition is easy to the 


* Ducange, Gloss. sub yoce chara. 
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disposition or state of mind of which the 
countenance is the index. This sense is 
not uncommon in our poets and old 
writers, and is not to be confounded with 
its use in the sense of ‘‘ cheerfulness” or 
gaiety. The expression, ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer,’’ is common in our Bible; but with 
a different epithet it was as frequently 
used to express the contrary state of mind. 
So Skelton— 
Our abbesse and pryoresse 
Out of theyr cloyster and quere 
With an heauye cheere 
Must cast up their blacke vayles. 
(Colin Clout.) 
And Milton, in Paradise Lost, Book vi. 
Tle ended, and his words their drooping chere 
Enlightened, and their languisht hope revived. 
Ducange has a curious instance of this 
use in an old French-Latin letter of the 
year 1352. ‘*Barberius retulit quod 
facerent bonam charam.’’ ‘The barber 
brought back news that they might make 
good cheer,’’ i. e. take comfort. There is 
a singular expression apparently connected 
with this sense of the word, which is not 
easily explained. Shakspere makes Theseus 
rouse Hypolyta from a reverie with 
Come, my Hypolyta, what cheer, my love ! 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i. se. 1.) 
and this seems to have been a common 
formula of comfort or encouragement. So 
Wyatt,—cited in Mr. Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary : 
She chered her with, How, sister, what chere! 
The sense of feasting and good eating 
seems to have been imported with the 
word from France. Chaucer uses it asa 
French word: 
For cosinage and eke for belle chere 
That he hath had ful often times here. 
(Shipmannes Tale.) 
The meaning of the verb ¢o cheer is no 
doubt derived from the significant action 
of turning the face to a thing with which 
one is pleased. This association of ideas 
is particularly common with Orientals, 
and the ordinary phrases in the Hebrew 
writers to express the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure of the Deity are, ‘the Lord hath 
made his face to shine on his servant,’’ 
and ‘‘ the Lord hath turned away his face 
from his servant.’’ So in modern English 
we have coined the word ‘‘ to countenance.” 
The proper sense of to cheer is therefore 
to encourage by a gesture of satisfaction. 
Hence it derives the ideas of comforting 
and gladdening, and from the verb are 
derived the nouns, cheerful, cheery, cheer- 
Julness, &c. and the substantive cheer in 
the sense of cheerfulness, a meaning which 
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it had acquired as early as the time of 
Gower : 
For she toke than chere on honde, 
And clepeth him hir housebonde. 
(Gower, Confessio Amantis, I.) 


The expression ‘‘ What cheer,’’ is, per- 
haps, to be referred to the verb as an 
exclamation : ‘* What! cheer !’’ like Shak- 
spere’s What, cheerly, my hearts! (Rom. 
& Jul. i. 5.) 

Milton has the word cheerishness for 
cheerfulness : ‘‘ There is no Christian duty 
that is not to be seasoned and set off with 
cheerishness:’’ (Doctrine of Divorce, c. 
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vii.) and Mr. Richardson connects the 
verb to cherish with the family of words 
we are now considering. Spenser uses 
the form to cherry,—‘‘ which me in mirth 
do cherry,”—and the substantive formed 
from the verb by Chaucer is “cherisaunce.’’ 
For I ne knew no cherisaunce. 
(Romaunt of Rose.) 
Cherish is, however, properly derived 
from the French chérir, as finish from 
Jinir ; cherir being of course formed from 
cher, carus, like grossir, grandir, fratchir 
from gros, grand, and frais. 
Yours, &c. F. M.N. 


Tue Society or “ GREGORIANS’’ ALLUDED TO BY Pore. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your Magazine for 
May 1850, you did me the favour to in- 
sert a communication of mine on the his- 
tory of the Society of Gregorians alluded 
to by Pope. Since that time the kindness 
of various friends has procured me some 
further particulars, which I beg to submit 
to your readers. 

In my former communication I showed 
you that about the middle of the 18th 
century the Gregorians were widely spread 
throughout the country, having lodges or 
meetings in various cities and large towns. 
Their meeting at Norwich, as I am now 
informed, was held at the Swan Inn, in a 
room 38 feetby 27. Over the fire place,near 
the ceiling, there still remain their arms. 

Mr. Newton became a member of the 
society at Norwich in 1795. He says, 
that he was introduced to ‘‘ The Grand ”’ 
by Starling Day, esq. and having been 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Day, his son, 
was presented to the Grand in great form. 
The Grand took him by the hand in a 
peculiar way, and asked if he was desirous 
of becoming a member. On his replying 
in the affirmative, he was sworn to keep 
secret the rules of the society, and there- 
upon took a seat at the table with the 
other members. Badges, with the arms 
of the society engraved thereon, were worn 
by the Grand, the Vice Grand, and those in 
various Official capacities. All the mem- 
bers wore white leather aprons. There 
were officers called Wardens, who in the 
processions of the society walked imme- 
diately before the Grand, bearing the sword, 
which is now in the possession of Mr. 
Hawkins of the British Museum. It 
bears the coat of arms and the following 
inscription : ‘‘ William Smith, first Vice 
Grand of Cheap Side Chapter, 1736.” 

A person who lived as servant with a 
Mr. Pillans, a Gregorian, and used to 
wait upon his master when he attended 
the dinners of the society, says that im- 
mediately on the cloth being removed, or 
rather before the table could be cleared, 
he was ordered to leave the room, the 


business of the society being of a secret 
character. Mr. Mountney, who was land- 
lord of the inn, was a member, and fre- 
quently finished clearing the table himself. 
A man was placed outside the door of the 
room as a guard, and upon any person 
(even if a member) being desirous of ad- 
mittance three solemn knocks were given 
by the guard before the door was opened. 
Each member wore a scarf, which passed 
over the right shoulder, and was tied on 
the left side near the hip, and reached a 
little below the knee. The scarfs were of 
different colours, according to the fancies 
of the members. One of the brethren 
was elected chairman or president for the 
year, and if during that period his wife 
should be confined with twins the society 
presented him with a cask of sack. Mr. 
Pillans had a cask presented to him ona 
happy occasion of that kind, and so had 
Mr. Starling Day. 

The society dined generally once a month. 
Dinner was provided for thirty-four. They 
had decanters that held three bottles, but 
their wine-glasses, though of great sub- 
stance, were not larger thancommon. The 
decanters had their arms engraved upon 
them, which, though we cannot confidently 
blazon heraldically, we will attempt to de- 
scribe. The field is apparently Azure, 
charged with a fess wavy argent, between 
an eagle soaring to the skies in chief, and 
two serpents, entertwined asin the caduceus 
of Mercury, in base. The crest is old 
Father Time, holding the handle of his 
scythe and standing on its blade: he is 
crowned with an hour-glass. The sup- 
porters are,—dexter, a winged dragon ; 
sinister, an eagle, with a sunflower in his 
beak, and his right foot on an orb. Im- 
mediately below the shield are three cha- 
racters, apparently intended for a Hebrew 
word. Underneath, two hands conjoined; 
below that, a star; and, beneath all, this 
Latin motto, FULGET UBIQUE UNITAS. 

The society had its customary summer 
frolic, going down the river to Postwick 
Grove in boats, with flags, banners, music, 
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and firing of guns. On their return the 
members usually assembled at a large house 
in King-street called the Music House. 

The following are copies of their cards 
of invitation :— 

“Sir,—The brethren of the most an- 
cient and honorable order of Gregorians, 
belonging to the White Swan Chapter in 
Norwich, are desired to meet at their 
chapter-room on Monday, the 15th day of 
June, 1789, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
a gentleman being proposed to be then 
balloted for. 

‘* By order of the Grand, 
‘«T. Turner, Secretary.” 


“ Sir,—The brethren of the most ancient 
and honorable order of Gregorians, be- 
longing to the White Swan Chapter in 
Norwich, are desired to meet the rest of 
their brethren at their Chapter Room, on 
Monday 7th day of May, 1787, at six 
o’clock in the evening, to meet the Mayor 
Elect on special affairs. 

“T. TURNER.”’ 


‘* Dinner Ticket. 

“ Sir,—The Committee appointed by a 
Chapter of the ancient and honorable 
order of Gregorians request the honor of 

) company, to celebrate the Fes- 
tival of the Glorious Revolution in 1688, 
at the Swan or King’s Head Inn, on 
Wednesday, 5th November. Dinner at 
three o’clock.—Tickets 7s. 6d. each, wine 
included.”’ 

On 3d May, 1797, his Royal Highness 
Major-General Prince William of Glou- 
cester was admitted to the freedom of the 
city of Norwich, together with Sir Ho- 
ratio Nelson; and on that occasion his 
Royal Highness was initiated into the So- 
ciety of the ancient and honourable Gre- 
gorians, and elected their Grand. 

A portrait of Jeremiah Ives, placed in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, was pre- 
sented to the city by the Society of Gre- 
gorians, of which he was a distinguished 
brother. 

In the Norwich Directory of 1783, p.46, 


is the following entry :—‘‘ The Gregorians 
meet at the White Swan Inn every Monday 
evening.”’ 


There were at one time many public- 
houses in and about London called the 
‘Three Gregories,’’ a sign which may 
probably have been intended in the same 
light as the Three Jolly Butchers, or any 
other trio. At this time there is near Ber- 
mondsey New Church a public house called 
The Gregorian Arms, the landlord of which 
knows nothing about the Gregorians. The 
landlady, more imaginative, fancies, from 
a picture with birds which was left by the 
former landlord, that they were ‘‘ some 
kind of bird.’’ This picture is the shield 
of a benefit society, perhaps a branch of 
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the Gregorians. In the Rev. Mr. Monk- 
house’s Sermons, mentioned in my last 
communication, there are abundant proofs 
of their having acted in that character. 
The painting, about 30 inches by 22, con- 
tains on a shield three pelicans, one and 
two; the crest also is a pelican, which is 
obviously an appropriate symbol for a 
benefit society. 

The following is an extract from a long 
poetical effusion on the origin of the Gre- 
gorians. It was written for the Norfolk 
Lodge, when a Mr. Woodhouse filled the 
office of Grand. 


Great Jove in merry mood one day, 
As seated on his throne, 

To Hermes said, Without delay 
Be this my pleasure known. 


Go tell each god and goddess straight 
To meet me in the hall; 

I ’ve something to communicate 
Will please them one and all. 


The gods, Hermes having executed his 
mission, 

Assembled in the forum ; 
Jove sat at head of table placed, 

Like justice of the quorum. 


Silence! he called with thund’ring sound, 
Which made e’en gods to quiver, 

And earth, and the high arch around, 
Like aspen leaves did shiver. 


Says he, Celestials, on yon globe 
Some free-born sons of earth 

Require my aid to form a club 
Might give true friendship birth. 


’T is done; this scheme surpasses all 
Recorded by historians, 
And henceforth I will have it call'’d 
The order of Gregorians. 
* * * * 


Thus was this gift by heaven design’d 
To bless the British nation ; 

And Hermes had this task assign’d— 
To find a proper station, 


Where safely it might be preserved 
As pure as Jove first gave it; 

Said Hermes, None have more deserved, 
So Norfolk’s sons shall have it. 


To break this bond of unity, 
E’en Envy’s self despair, 
Protected so by gods on high, 
And Woodhouse guards it here. 


Another song, set to music, is more in- 
teresting, on account of having at the head 
of it an illustration decidedly engraved 
after a sketch by Hogarth. It occurs in 
the second volume of the Musical Enter- 
tainer, by George Bickam, junior, pub- 
lished at his house, the corner of Bedford- 
bury, New Street, Covent Garden, about 
the year 1737. In the engraved headpiece 
three groups, consisting altogether of thir- 
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teen male persons, are all singing with a 
vast variety of effort and expression. Each 
group has before it a sheet of music which 
is entitled ‘*O! save us all.’’ Besides 
the three groups, one person standing be- 
hind them is also shouting forth with great 
animation, but the music before him is 
entitled “ The Dragon of Wantly.” The 
song to which this is the heading is entitled 
‘*The Merry Gregs.’’ It runs thus :— 


Let poets and historians 
Record the brave Gregorians 
In long and lasting lays ; 
While hearts and voices joining, 
In gladsome songs combining, 
Sing forth their deathless praise. 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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If innocent variety, 
Content, and sweet society, 
Can make us mortals blest, 
In social love united, 
With harmony delighted, 
We emulate the best. 


Our friendship and affinity 
Surpasses consanguinity 
As gold surpasses ore. 
Success to every brother, 
Let ’s stand by one another, 
Till time shall be no more. 


If further information should occur to 
me, you shall be made acquainted with it. 
Yours, &c. W. D. Hacearp. 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


Escare or James II. From THE BATTLE OF THE Boyne. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Autobiography 
of Joseph Pike, who died in 1729, aged 
75 years, is the following note relative to 
one Francis Randall, which may be inte- 
resting to your readers,* as it introduces 
some particulars relative to the escape of 
James the Second from Ireland in the year 
1690, after his loss of the Battle of the 
Boyne, which have not hitherto found their 
way into the pages of more popular his- 
torians, nor are they noticed in the excel- 
lent and elaborate edition of O’Kelly’s 
Macarie Excidium, published by the Irish 
Archeological Society in 1850.+ 

* Francis, son of Henry and Jane Ran- 
dall, of Lyndhurst in Hampshire, came to 
Ireland with the English army in 1649. He 
appears to have joined the Society of 
Friends about 1655, having laid down his 
military profession on the conclusion of 
the Civil Wars. He settled at the ‘‘ Deeps 
of the Slaney,”’ now Randall’s Mills, near 
Enniscorthy, in the county of Wexford. 
He suffered much persecution for his ad- 
herence to what he believed to be his 
Christian duty, particularly in the reign of 
Charles the Second. In 1662, for not pay- 
ing money for christening his children, 
and absenting himself from the public 
worship, he was excommunicated, and upon 
a writ, ‘‘ excom. cap.’’ he was imprisoned 
in the gaol of Wexford for above two years, 


as well as subsequently for some time for_ 


the attendance of the religious meetings 
of the society to which he belonged. 

“In 1690, King James, when flying in 
distress after the Battle of the Boyne, and 
almost without attendants, not knowing 
on whom to depend for assistance to reach 
Duncannon Fort, near to which a French 
ship of war waited to convey him to France, 
recollecting that Francis Randall had often 
visited his camp to obtain the restoration 
of horses for himself and his friends, and 
the King believing he could depend on his 
fidelity, determined to trust his person in 
his hands, and accordingly proceeded from 
Enniscorthy to his house. But, being ob- 
served by a party of men employed by 
Francis Randall in fitting out a small 
vessel, they proposed seizing on him to 
obtain a large reward, when Francis Ran- 
dall interposed, and would not suffer the 
least interference with his guest. On taking 
him into his house, observing the danger 
the King was in from the pistols in his 
belt being cocked, he took them, and, ad- 
justing them, remarked the risk to the de- 
jected monarch, who replied, that he had 
not noticed it. After getting some re- 
freshment, Francis Randall sent his son, 
with fresh horses, to escort him to the 
fort, which he reached in safety. The King 
left a token of his gratitude for Francis 
Randall’s kindness, which is still in pos- 
session of his descendants.” 





* It occurs at p. 105 of the fifth volume of “ A select series, Biographical, Narra- 


tive, Epistolary, and Miscellaneous, chiefly the production of early Members of the 
Society cf Friends, intended to illustrate the spiritual character of the Gospel of 
Christ :”’ edited by the late John Barclay, of Stoke Newington. 

+ The following is James’s own account of this journey in his Memoirs :—‘‘ The 
King . . . . setting out about five in the morning, marched leisurely to Bray, about 
ten miles from Dublin, where he ordered the two troops he had with him to stay till 
twelve at noon to defend that bridge as long as they could, if any party of the enemy 
should fortune to follow them ; and then continued on his journey through the hills of 
Wicklow, with a few persons, till he came to one Mr. Hacket’s house near Arclo, 
where he baited his horses some two hours, and then followed on his journey to Dun- 
cannon. The King . . . . travelling all night, got to Duncannon about sunrise,” 
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Tue Famity or Lorp WIDDRINGTON. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your Correspondent 
L. L. (p. 174) seems to have doubts as to 
theWiddrington family having been Roman 
Catholics. There can, I apprehend, be 
little doubt of that fact. If L. L. will refer 
to the proceedings in the Rolls Court, 
18 Feby. 1837, “The Attorney-General 
v. Todd,” he will find a case argued wherein 
Mrs. Ursula Mounteney, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, devises certain estates, by reason of 
the malignity of the times, to her honorable 
friend William Lord Widdrington, for such 
purposes (Roman Catholic) as she would 
by deed, which she executed in 1630, set 
forth. Mr. Pemberton, one of the counsel 


employed, mentioned to me that in the 
deeds Mrs. Ursula Mounteney styles Lord 
Widdrington her sinsman. 

Howitt’s Visits to Celebrated Places, 
2nd Series, p. 405, has some details respect- 
ing the Widdrington family—the Extinct 
Peerage I need not, of course, mention. 

There resided at Camberwell a few years 
ago a publican named Wriddington, the 
sign of whose house was the Wriddington 
Arms. He gave himself out as the male 
representative of the last Lord Wridding- 
ton, but whether with any truth or not I 
am quite unable to state. Yours, &c. 

BARCLAY DE MOUNTENEY. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Formation of the Architectural Museum—Sale of Mr. Pugin’s Medieval Collection—The Armoury at 
the Tower of London--The Beauchamp Tower—Crypt at Aldgate—Discoveries in Egypt—The 
Heraldic Grievances of Scotland—Memorials to Dean Merewether and Mr. Bailey at Hereford 
Cathedral—Elections at the Royal Academy—The School of Design— Museum of Science at Oxford 
—Wellington College—University of Cambridge—Coalbrook Dale Gates—Sale of the Diorama 
~The Photographic Society—MIlustrations of Pompeii and Herculaneum—Remains of Pagan 


Saxondom. 


We are delighted to find that effective 
measures have at length been taken for 
the formation of a Museum of Archilec- 
tural and Monumental Casts. We have 
on more than one occasion expressed our 
views on such a design, and lamented the 
difficulty which appeared to present itself 
in London from the amount of room which 
is necessarily required. It is well known 
that the British Museum, with all its space, 
has been deemed too small for the ad- 
mission of such objects. The small col- 
lection of Sir John Soane, in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, is minute and finical like its 
receptacle ; whilst that which was closely 
packed together in the domicile of the late 
Mr. Cottingham has been already dis- 
persed. A building has now been found 
which, though of humble structure, is at 
least spacious and commodious, and in a 
convenient locality. In the rear of Rich- 
mond-terrace, Whitehall, is a range of old 
timber warehouses, which are approached 
from Parliament-street and Cannon-row, 
and which, when suitably divided, will 
form two suites of apartments, admirably 
calculated for the assortment of the col- 
lection in successive periods. The design 
is set on foot by the effectual exertions of 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the architect of 
Westminster Abbey, who acts as treasurer 
and secretary pro tem. and who is sup- 
ported by a committee of architects well 
known for their zeal in promoting a true 
taste in architectural art. Most of these 


gentlemen have already contributed casts 
which were in their possession, and the 
Ecclesiological Society has also been a 
contributor to a considerable extent. Mr. 
Philip the sculptor has given several casts 
from the fine ornamental sculptures of 
Lincoln cathedral, and Mr. Scott himself 
has procured some from the singularly 
fine figures which fill the spandrels between 
the arches of the Angel choir in that 
church, the merits of which were ex- 
hibited with so much enthusiasm by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell at the visit of the Archeeo- 
logical Institute, and subsequently shown 
by engravings in the Archeological Jour- 
nal. Mr. Ruskin has supplied some casts 
from Venice, especially a remarkably fine 
head of St. Simeon, of the date 1317, and 
thus marked with the sculptor’s name :— 


Celavit Marcus opus hoc insigne, Romanis 
Laudibus non parvis est sua digna manus. 


The other objects already assembled are 
numerous ; four many gentlemen have re- 
joiced to find a safe receptacle for articles 
which in confined offices must often prove 
incumbrances, though they are unwilling 
to have them destroyed. Additions will 
be made by duplicates from the models 
collected by Sir Charles Barry for the 
works of the new Houses of Parliament, 
that collection itself having been already 
presented to the Museum of Practical 
Art. It is desirable that further intended 
donations should be made at once, in 
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order that they may be included in the 
catalogue which is in the course of pre- 
paration. The funds arising from sub- 
scriptions will be directed to procuring a 
selection of the best examples at home 
and abroad, and particularly objects from 
places not generally accessible. The pre- 
sent collection only requires arrangement, 
and the completion of the Catalogue now 
in course of formation, to become a most 
interesting exhibition : but it is chiefly as 
a school of art that its utility will be 
proved. It is undoubtedly of great im- 
portance that the practical artists who 
cannot afford the means of travelling in 
search of models should have such a 
means of reference to the best productions 
of former times; for without some such 
aid the ideas of an architect can scarcely 
be effectively carried out; and we are 
pleased to find that a school of some 
twenty pupils has already been formed for 
study, under the tuition of the curator, 
Mr. C. Bruce Allen. 

The interest which is now taken in 
works of medizeval art was demonstrated 
at the sale of the Collection of the late 
A. Welby Pugin, by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, on the 12th Feb. The name of 
that distinguished artist had the effect of 
gathering a numerous company, aud the 
prices given were proportionately high. 
A long range of saints carved in oak oc- 
cupied a great space, but they were ge- 
nerally of an inferior style of art. The 
most precious objects were the carvings 
in ivory: most of which were bought by 
the Rev. Mr. Russell. Large prices were 
given for the Raffaelle and Majolica ware, 
of which there were many fine specimens. 
Lot 87, the upper part of a fine brass, by 
the same artist as the St. Alban’s specimen, 
of the fourteenth century, sold for 247. 10s. ; 
and lot 136, a silver diptych of the four- 
teenth century, representing the salutation 
and coronation of the Virgin, for 23/. 10s. 
The whole sale amounted to 429/. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Pugin’s library had been previously 
sold, and produced 1,083/. 12s. 6d. The 
‘‘Microcosm,’”’ with Pugin’s own draw- 
ings, was bought by Mr. Tite for 13/. 

In connection with a sale which occu- 
pied the two preceding days, that of the 
collection of the Conte di Milano of 
Sicily, a serious charge has been brought 
against two of our public departments. 
One of the lots consisted of a remarkably 
fine suit of Greek armour. It was stated 
by a correspondent of the Times that the 
agent of the Board of Ordnance and the 
agent of the British Museum were for 
some time pitted one against the other 
in the sale-room, and that at last the lot 
was purchased by the former, at a greatly 
enhanced price (262/. 10s.), for the collec - 
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tion at the Tower. There appears to have 
been some truth in the account, and it is 
certainly to be regretted that there should 
ever be wanting on such occasions a pro- 
per understanding between two depart- 
ments of the public service; but we 
are assured, after all, that the agent 
of the British Museum held also a second 
commission for a private party, and that 
it was actually that commission, and 
not the commission for the Museum 
(which .was inferior in amount) that was 
finally opposed to the Board of Ord- 
nance. Of the extreme curiosity and 
importance of the armour itself there can 
be no question, and it is certainly one of 
the most curious objects now in the Tower 
armoury. It consists of a breast-plate, 
with an embossed head of Medusa and 
other ornaments, a back-plate, neck--piece, 
embossed with a comic mask, belt, knee- 
pieces, greaves, spear-head, dagger, and a 
very remarkable helmet, which is winged, 
and has spiral orifices for holding the 
hero’s crest. It is understood to be part 
of the valuable treasures recently exhumed 
at Cume, of which a very small pro- 
portion — and that it is said surrep- 
titiously—has been allowed to leave the 
country. 

A writer in “The Builder” (of the 
8th Jan.) had previously opened a discus- 
sion as to the management of the Armoury 
at the Tower, into which, he states, ad- 
mission has been recently given to several 
‘‘imitations’’ at the price of genuine 
articles of antiquity: whilst at the same 
time some highly curious specimens have 
been allowed to escape,—as the magnificent 
suit in which Sir Philip Sydney was slain, 
which has been carried to St. Petersburgh; 
a helmet of the twelfth century, gone to 
Warwick castle; another, of the time of 
Edward III. sold to Lord Londesborough; 
and a vizored basinet, with camail ap- 
pendant, to a purchaser in Paris, It ap- 
pears that the “imitators ’’ have attained 
so high a pitch of skill that it is not im- 
probable that the curators of the Armoury, 
though exercising constant vigilance, have 
in some cases been imposed upon. A re- 
markable instance is the ‘‘ winged bur- 
gonet of the sixteenth century,’’ of which 
an engraving was published in the Archzo- 
logical Journal of October last, its ex- 
cellent workmanship having deceived all 
the antiquaries to whose notice it had been 
presented. This is now stated to be one 
of several which have been fabricated by 
‘a clever foreign artist,’? and to be mo- 
delled partly from a specimen in the 
Ambras collection at Vienna. 

Mr. Hewitt of the Office of Ordnance, 
who is wellacquainted with the Tower collec- 
tion, (and was heretofore actively engaged 
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in its management,) has ably vindicated 
the conduct of his department in a commu- 
nication to The Builder of the 5th Feb. 
It appears that the winged burgonet was 
purchased from Mr. Falcke a dealer in 
Oxford-street, with an intimation that it 
came from Florence ; but subsequent in- 
quiries confirm very strongly its suspected 
Vienna origin. At the same time, Mr. 
Hewitt asserts the general vigilance of the 
Tower authorities as a part of their adopted 
system, and he gives several remarkable 
instances of its exercise. One of these 
was the very helmet which the former 
writer states to have ‘‘ gone to Warwick 
castle.’”” This helmet “ of the twelfth 
century ’’ was brought to the Tower with 
an assertion that it had been found at 
Eynesford castle in Kent ; but it was as- 
certained that no such discovery could 
have been made there for the last quarter 
of acentury. Again, another helmet was 
offered for purchase, with a boast that it 
had been purloined from a church in 
Berkshire ; the church was visited per- 
sonally by Mr. Hewitt, no broken pane 
through which the thief could have crept 
was to be found, and no reminiscence of 
the helmet existed in the memory of “ the 
oldest inhabitant.’’ That helmet was of 
course refused. But, in another case, a 
basinet was purchased from Mr. Pratt of 
Bond-street, who is admitted to hold a 
foremost position for respectability in his 
dealings. It was said to be the identical 
head-piece worn by Robert du Bois, and 
to have been removed from his tomb in 
Fersfield church, Norfolk. After making 
every search that books could afford for 
any notice of this relic,—which was not 
likely to have been overlooked, as Fers- 
field was the rectory of Blomefield the 
Norfolk historian, and the effigy of Du 
Bois was etched by Stothard, Mr. Hewitt, 
through the Secretary of the Norfolk Ar- 
cheological Society, made inquiry of the 
present incumbent, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: “The tomb of Sir Robert 
du Bois has been receutly restored by the 
Duke of Norfolk. It bears the date of 
1311. There is not the slightest vestige 
of any ironwork on which the basinet 
might have been supported. Theic is a 
full description of the tomb in Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, i. 69: no mention is made 
of any armour.’’ These anecdotes, whilst 
they testify to the scientific zeal which 
has actuated the curators of the Tower 
armoury, afford fresh evidence of the chi- 
canery which pervades the ‘ trade’’ in 
articles of virtu, and suggest the applica- 
tion of a penal retribution, where decep- 
tion can be proved to have been wilfully 
and fraudulently exercised. 

Another interesting occurrence at the 
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Tower of London is the restoration, under 
the direction of Mr. Salvin, of the Beau- 
champ Tower, the walls of which are 
carved with so many memorials of the 
state prisoners of former times. It has 
hitherto been occupied as officers’ quarters; 
but will now, as we understand, be exhi- 
bited to the public. The more important 
sculptures are known from engravings in 
the Archeologia and in Bayley’s History 
of the Tower: a few others have been dis- 
closed during the recent works. 

Attention has been directed during the 
month to another of the ancient Crypts 
which still exist in various parts of the 
City of London. This remain—which, 
probably with an eye to trade, its occupier, 
Mr. Brown (71, Leadenhall-street), has 
by public advertisement invited all “ an- 
tiquarians ’’ to visit—is situated at the 
south-east corner of Leadenhall-street, 
directly opposite to Aldgate pump, and 
measures 48 feet from north to south by 
16 from east to west. The walls are con- 
structed of chalk, and the arches of stone, 
with sculptured bosses. The present height 
from the ground to the crown of the arches 
is ten feet, but there is supposed to be a 
considerable accumulation of soil. It is 
said to have belonged to the desecrated 
church of St. Michael next Aldgate. It 
must not, however, be supposed to be any 
new discovery. A view of it is given in 
Wilkinson’s Londina LIllustrata, and be- 
fore, in 1799, another appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LIX. p. 293. 

The Daily News announces the disin- 
terment in Egypt of a buried city named 
Sacckareh, at about five hours’ journey 
from Cairo, near the First Cataract. The 
head of a sphinx appearing above the 
ground, a French gentleman commenced 
his excavations, and at length laid open a 
street 1,600 yards in length, which con- 
tained thirty-eight granite sarcophagi, each 
of which weighed about sixty-eight tons. 
They appeared to have held the ashes of 
sacred animals. The French gentleman 
has got a grant of the spot from the 
Egptian pacha, and has exhumed great 
quantities of curiosities. At Alexandria, 
just above the square, and near the Greek 
church, there has been laid open the 
foundation of what is believed to be the 
once famous Alexandrian Library, de- 
stroyed by the Caliph Omar. 

A large proportion of the newspaper 
press, led on by the Times, has raised an 
ill-natured but ignorant shout of ridicule 
against some patriotic Scotchmen, under 
the title of An Heraldic Grievance. Those 
gentlemen, impressed with a due respect 
for truth and accuracy in heraldic symbols, 
—which somehow or other still maintain 
their share of observance in this practical 
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age, had presented a petition to the Lord 
Lyon King of Arms, the Earl of Kinnoul, 
setting forth the following complaints :— 

1. That, whereas it has always been 
customary from the accession of James I. 
to the throne of England in 1603, and the 
consequent quartering of the arms of the 
two kingdoms, that in Scotland the arms 
of that kingdom should have the prece- 
dence, “‘ it has been the practice for some 
time past to display upon the forts and 
military garrisons of this kingdom, and 
particularly upon the Castle of Edinburgh, 
upon anniversaries, certain flags and royal 
standards quartered with the arms of Great 
Britain, as borne in England, and not as 
borne in Scotland, in so far that the lion 
rampant, being the royal arms of Scotland, 
is placed in the second quarter of the said 
standards, and not in the first and fourth, 
and the arms of the kingdom of England 
are placed in the first and fourth, and not 
in the second.”’ 

2. “That the Union Standard displayed 
upon the said forts is the Union as borne 
in England, and not as borne in Scotland, 
the cross of St. Andrew being placed be- 
hind the cross of St. George, instead of in 
front thereof, and having a red stripe run 
through the arms thereof, for which there 
is no precedent in law or heraldry.” 

3. ‘*That the new 2s.-piece, called 
‘a florin,’ which has lately been reissued, 
bears upon the reverse of Her Majesty’s 
head four crowned shields, the first or 
uppermost bearing the three lions passant 
of England ; the second, or right hand 
proper, the harp of Ireland; the third, 
or left hand proper, the lion rampant of 
Scotland ; the fourth, or lower, the three 
lions of England repeated. Your peti- 
tioners beg to direct your lordship’s at- 
tention to the position occupied by the 
arms of Scotland upon this coin, which 
are placed in the third shield instead of 
the second ; a preference being given to 
the arms of Ireland over those of this 
kingdom.” 

4, ‘*That the imperial crown, which 
from time immemorial has been borne 
upon the head of the Unicorn, the sup- 
porter of Scotland in the arms of Great 
Britain, has been struck from its head 
upon the great seal of Great Britain used 
in England, and all other official seals 
used there.”’ 

The argument maintained by the Times, 
in opposition to this remonstrance, is this: 
that, heraldic symbols being utterly worth- 
less, and of no more importance than a 
‘particular checked pattern for a pair of 
trowsers,’’ they may be assumed or changed 
at pleasure: that it is perfectly indifferent 
whether they are correctly or incorrectly 
displayed ; and that the heraldry of a stage 
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melodrame or of the London cabs is just 
as good as that of the College of Arms. 
We have always maintained that there are 
two respects in which heraldry is valuable; 
the one asa means of historical evidence, 
the other as a branch of the arts of design : 
whilst in both respects, as with other 
things, nothing can be really estimable 
but what is true. The first claim is so fully 
admitted by those who have taken the 
least trouble to investigate it, that it is 
unnecessary to advocate it on this occasion. 
It is merely a wilful prejudice that can 
make any person blind to it. The other 
is now more fully appreciated than it was 
even a few years since. The Houses 
of Parliament, the Medieval Court at the 
Great Exhibition, and the many excellent 
productions of modern carvers and glass- 
painters, have awakened the public atten- 
tion to the capabilities of heraldic art. 
And shall we be told that true taste, 
correct marshalling, and accurate delinea- 
tion, are unimportant even on the na- 
tional standard or on the coins of the 
realm? Is anything like art to be 
disregarded in our current money,—‘‘ so 
that enough of the commodity can be pro- 
cured, and that it will pass for the value it 
professes to represent ?’’ These are sen- 
timents which do not become a civilised 
country or a civilised age. It is true that 
on most of our silver coins the armorial 
and other devices which used to adorn 
their reverses have given place to the bald 
announcements of ONE SHILLING or SIX 
pence. We lament it much: and hope 
to witness a recurrence to the former prac- 
tice. But at any rate, wherever the na- 
tional emblems are still displayed, whether 
in metal or in stone, in banners or in pic- 
tures, if there be a right and a wrong al- 
ternative the right should be maintained :* 
and, though the wishes of the Scotish 
petitioners may be overborne by an asser- 
tion of the superiority of the imperial to 


* A remarkable instance of a persevering 
maintenance in a government department 
of the old arrangement of the royal arms 
recently passed under our observation. 
It was the stamp to the probate of a will 
just issued from the Prerogative Court : 
showing that in the Stamp-office dies are 
still used which were made before the 
year 1801, We remember that the Elec- 
toral bonnet of the empire, though ex- 
changed for the Crown of Hanover at the 
congress of Vienna, remained unaltered 
on all the mail-coaches for many years 
after. It would be different in France : 
where so many lilies and bees have been 
alternately swept away. Still we cannot 
but congratulate ourselves upon this in- 
aptitude to change. 
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the merely provincial marshalment of the 
national insignia, they by no means deserve, 
as geutlemen and as scholars, to be held up 
to ridicule for representations in which 
they are technically correct, and in the 
assertion of which they have been ac- 
tuated by those feelings of ancient pa- 
triotism which have, from generation to 
generation, preserved a fine spirit of ho- 
nourable nationality among our northern 
countrymen. 

We have received a brief Description 
(prepared for the Vergers) of the Memo- 
rials erected in Hereford Cathedral to the 
late Dean Merewether and Joseph Bailey, 
esq. M.P. For the former purpose it was 
resolved that the eastern lancet windows 
of the Lady Chapel should be filled with. 
painted glass. The windows are five in 
number, and a beautiful example of the 
Early English style, having an interior 
arcade of exceeding richness and elabo- 
rate decoration. The design of the painted 
glass, prepared by the architect Mr. N. J. 
Cottingham, comprises a series of twenty- 
one subjects from the life of our Lord, 
in medallions surrounded by rich floriated 
ornament, borders, &c. of the conven- 
tional character of the 14th century. 
Below is placed this inscription : 

BH In memoriam Johanvis Merewether 
sacre theologie professoris ecclesie Here- 
fordensis decani quo strenuo fautore hujus 
sacre aedis restitutio feliciter est inchoata. 
Obiit pridie nonas Aprilis anno Domini 
Millesimo octingentesimo quinquagesimo. 

The twenty-one subjects occupy the five 
lancets at the east end of the Lady Chapel; 
and it is intended that the series of sub- 
jects, which now extends to the Supper in 
the house of Mary and Martha, shall be 
consecutively pursued and completed in 
the three eastern windows of the choir. 
One of these is already in its place; the 
other two await the liberality of some 
pious benefactor. 

The Bailey Memorial consists of an 
altar-screen designed by Mr. Cottingham, 
with a bust of the deceased, by Mr. J. 
Evan Thomas, which is placed at its rear. 
The screen is erected across the great 
Norman arch at the eastern end of the 
choir, and the design consists of a dado of 
the height of the altar, of elaborately 
carved panels, inlaid with coloured mar- 
bles; above which, resting on an enriched 
moulded sill, is a series of five deeply re- 
cessed panels, containing subjects in alto- 
relievo from our Lord’s Passion, viz. The 
Agony in the Garden, the Bearing of the 
Cross, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
and the Three Maries at the Sepulchre. 
Above are crocketed pediments, a range 
of semi-detached shafts, and a perforated 
cresting in detached foliated capitals, sup- 
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porting at intervals six figures of angels 
with wings erect, bearing the emblems of 
the Passion. On the reverse of the Screen 
its surface to the height of eight feet is 
covered with a carved diaper, which is sur- 
mounted by a continuous panelling con- 
taining enamelled shields of the armorial 
bearings and monogram of Mr. Bailey. 
The whole of this work is in Caen stone, 
and has been executed under the direction 
of Mr. Cottingham by Mr. W. Boulton of 
Lambeth. Mr. Thomas’s bust of the de- 
ceased is placed upon a pedestal of polished 
granite, with the following inscription : 

‘« To perpetuate the memory of JosePH 
BAILEY, junior, esquire (for more than 
nine years representative of this county in 
the House of Commons), this bust and 
altar-screen are erected in the cathedral 
which his piety assisted to restore, not 
only by those united to him by the ties of 
kindred or private friendship, but by a 
general and voluntary subscriptign of the 
many, who knew and appreciated his 
worth, For the great benevolence of his 
disposition and courtesy of his manners 
he was universally beloved. For the sound 
judgment, the strict integrity, and the 
active energy manifested in the many and 
arduous duties of his station, he was valued 
and admired. Firmly relying on the merits 
of his Redeemer, his fortitude unshaken 
by the pressure of a lingering and com- 
plicated disease, he was removed out of this 
world the 3lst day of August, mpcccL. 
in the 39th year of his age. Wife, chil- 
dren, father, brothers, friends, his county, 
deplore their loss.”’ 

The Royal Academitians have repaired 
the blank left in their body by the death 
of Mr. Turner, by the name of one whose 
titles the public have long recognised— 
Mr. William Powell Frith. On the same 
evening the vacancy in the list of Associate 
Engravers was filled by the election of Mr. 
L. Stocks. 

The necessity of completing without 
further delay the new buildings at Somer- 
set House, now erecting for the Inland 
Revenue Offices, and of consolidating the 
public offices on that site, has, we believe, 
induced the Government to determine on 
the immediate removal of the School of 
Design from Somerset House. The op- 
portunity will, we are informed, be seized, 
of effecting a public improvement which 
will greatly increase the usefulness of the 
School. Instead of having but one cen- 
tral school of art for the whole of the 
metropolis, arrangements in concert with 
local authorities will be made to carry out 
the wishes often expressed of establishing 
district schools in several parts of London. 
The improvement will not stop here; as 
facilities will thus be created for teaching 
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elementary drawing in any parochial schools 
which may desire to have it. The few 
students in the higher stages of instruction 
at Somerset House will be removed to 
Marlborough House, where they will be 
enabled to participate more largely than 
at present in the means of education 
afforded by the Museum, Library, and 
other features of the Department of Prac- 
tical Art. 

At Oxford the site of the new Museum 
of Science is decided on, in the parks ad- 
jacent to Wadham College. This college 
has an honourable place in literary recol- 
lections of the history of English science. 
It was in its rooms, under the presidency of 
Dr. Wilkins, Warden of Wadham, that the 
first scientific meetings were held, which 
afterwards gave rise to the Royal Society. 
An interesting account of these early meet- 
ings at Oxford will be found in Bishop 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, with 
the names of those who co-operated with 
Wilkins, Boyle, Hook, Wren, and the 
other founders of the great scientific in- 
stitute of England. 

In a Convocation: holden at Oxford on 
the 27th, the sum of 500/. was granted 
out of the University chest, as a contribu- 
tion to the great educational institution 
proposed to be founded in memory of 
Field-Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the late Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. 

The sum of 500/., three per cent. Con- 
sols, having been offered to the University 
of Cambridge by several of the friends of 
the Rev. William Carus, M.A., Canon of 
Winchester, for instituting a prize for the 
encouragement of the study of the Greek 
Testament, the Vice-Chancellor, the Mas- 
ter of Trinity, the Master of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hall, and three others, have been 
appointed a syndicate to draw up regula- 
tions for the institution of the prize. A 
syndicate has also been appointed to con- 
sider what steps should be taken for erecting 
additional Lecture-rooms and Museums ; 
and to consider what steps may be taken 
for appropriating to the use of the Uni- 
versity the site of the old Botanic Garden. 

The beautiful metal Gates designed and 
cast by the Coalbrook Dale Company for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851—through 
which so many millions passed as they 
entered from the south transept — have 
been erected as a new entrance into Ken- 
sington Gardens, at the southern end of the 
new Broad-walk, which is so prettily com- 
pleted by the spire of the church in Hyde 
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Park Gardens. Whether we look on these 
gates as choice examples of design and 
casting, or as a memorial of the Great 
Exhibition, they are peculiarly interesting. 

On the 19th Nov. the contents of the 
Diorama, Regent’s Park, among which 
were included the pictures which formed 
the subject of the various exhibitions, 
were sold by auction on the premises. 
The building has been purchased by Mr. 
Peto, M.P., for 4,5007. and will be con- 
verted into a Baptist chapel. The first 
picture put up was the Castle of Stolzen- 
fells, on the Rhine. Thirty guineas were 
offered, and it was bought in at that sum. 
The next picture was that of Mount tna, 
which was represented under three aspects. 
It was also bought in. The fixtures were 
disposed of for 4002. 

An interesting exhibition which has 
taken place at the Society of Arts of the 
production of the art of Photography, has 
been succeeded by the institution of a 
Photographic Society, with Sir Charles 
Eastlake for its President, and Lord 
Somers, Sir William Newton, and Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone for Vice-Presidents. It 
has announced the publication of the First 
Number of its Journal, to appear on the 
lst of March. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope, of Leasing- 
ham near Sleaford, is engaged in pre- 
paring a work to be entitled “ I//ustrations 
of Ancient Art, selected from objects dis- 
covered at Pompeii and Herculaneum.” 
It is to contain a series of wood engravings 
by Mr. R. B. Utting, from drawings made 
by Mr. Trollope himself, chiefly from the 
actual articles remaining in the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples, with occasional as- 
sistance from the antique paintings ; and 
will comprise more than four hundred 
figures of ancient arms, instruments, and 
every article of use or furniture, to be con- 
tained in a quarto volume, of which the 
subscription price is one guinea. 

Mr. Akerman continues his Remains of 
Saxon Payandom, in very effective co- 
loured plates, of which the Third Part has 
recently appeared. 

The King of Prussia has conferred the 
Order of Merit for Arts and Sciences on 
the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, and on 
Colonel Rawlinson. 

A meeting has been held in Manchester, 
for the purpose of raising money with 
which to erect a public memorial of Dr. 
Dalton, the great chemist. The remains 
of Dr. Dalton rest in the Ardwick Ceme- 
tery without even a stone to mark the spot. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Regal Rome; an introduction to Roman 
History. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo. 
pp. vi. 171.—The general rejection of 
those details and episodes by which the 
subject was formerly enlivened, makes the 
task of writing the early Roman history 
hopeless, except as a maéter of historical 
antiquarianism. Beaufort maintains “that 
no certain account can be given of the 
founder of Rome, or of the time of its 
foundation,’’ and, though it took nearly a 
century to establish this assertion, it is 
now received as indisputable. The best 
authority for the once current account is 
the curious passage in Lycophron, which, 
being contemporary with the first Punic 
war, possesses a respectable age, and may 
fairly be supposed not to have been in- 
vented by the poet.* Mr. Newman does 
not attempt to remove the obscurity in 
which the subject has been plunged by 
putting out the light of tradition and 
fable, which were unsafe guides at best. 
He divides the history into three periods, 
Alban, Sabine, and Etruseo-Latin. He 
rejects Romulus as an historical person- 
age, considering the name as ‘‘ evidently 
made from Rome itself.’’ (p. 31.) He 
connects the name of the city with Rumon, 
the aboriginal name of the river Tiber 
(28). He regards the refugees who swelled 
its population as political fugitives, rather 
than felons (36), and the women-stealing 
as a long-continued habit, not a single 
act committed at a festival (38). He thinks 
the joint reign of Tatius with Romulus is 
‘*a legend adapted to veil the Sabine con- 
quest,’’ though the resistance of the 
Romans was stubborn enough to procure 
good terms from the conquerors (57, 59). 
The Sabine period begins with Numa, and 
Mr. Newman attributes the subsequent 
vigour of Rome “to the rigid and self- 
devoting virtue of the Sabines, joined to 
the organising genius of the Latins ’’ (81). 
With Tarquin the Elder the Etruscan 
period begins, and under him it is inferred 
the Sabine interests declined (135). He 
believes the reign of the second Tarquin 
to have been ruinous to the patrician aris- 
tocracy, but beneficial to the commonalty, 
(for even ‘‘ Nero was popular with the 
mass of the Roman people,’’) and that the 


* The passage, v. 1226—1282, is too 
long to quote. Canter has thus condensed 
it : ‘* In posteris meorum 

Crescet decus avorum 
Leunculis duobus.’’ 


(i. e. Romulus and Remus.) 


country people suffered from the abolition 
of monarchy (162-4). He terms elective 
monarchy ‘‘ that highly energetic form of 
government,” and attributes the growth of 
Roman power to it, evading the obvious 
objection arising from the case of Poland, 
by observing that it was united with “fixed 
law and stern discipline.’”? He remarks 
that the assembly of Servius ‘Tullus was 
free from ‘‘the worst dangers of crude 
democracy, in which the younger are 
always able to outvote the elder men’”’ 
(147)—a sentence worthy of Burke him- 
self, and which might be extended to other 
qualifications besides that of age. The 
dissertations on the Latin language, the 
Sabine institutions, and the Etruscans, are 
valuable as illustrative parts of the sub- 
ject. Although this volume owes its 
origin to Niebuhr’s new method of treat- 
ing Roman history, Mr. Newman does 
not dissemble important differences from 
some of the learned German’s conclusions. 
(See pp. v. 93.) If he has not performed 
more towards clearing up an obscure sub- 
ject, he has done all that could be done in 
its present stage. The labours of future 
writers are facilitated, and the student is 
furnished with an excellent guide. We 
would recommend those who sit down to 
the study to procure Beaufort’s ‘‘ Disser- 
tation on the Uncertainty of Roman 
History,’’ in which Heeren says, “ Tout 
ce qu’ on peut dire contre l'authenticité 
de l’histoire des premiers temps de Rome, 
est développé avec beaucoup de sagacité.” 
(Manuel de l’Hist. Anc. Thurot’s trans, 
p. 358.) 





Tuscuiana ; or, Notes and Reflections 
written during vacation. By Andrew 
Edgar, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 8vo. 1852. (Pickering.)— 
These essays are upon subjects of very 
great importance, the liberty of the press, 
political prophecy, christian legislation, 
and the condition of our popular intellect 
and literature. The author writes freely, 
his style is clear and forcible, his senti- 
ments are manly and generous, and they 
are enforced with a vigorous earnestness 
which proves that his heart is not at vari- 
ance with his pen. His principal subjects 
remove his volume beyond the ordinary 
range of our consideration, but we will 
give a specimen of his manner in a criti- 
cism upon Chaucer, which is a little over- 
wrought, but in the main just: 

«In all the literature of England there 
is no writer, with the exception of Shak- 
speare, who possesses higher popular re- 
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nown than Chaucer, as his genius is dis- 
played in the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ for most 
of his other works are after a different 
style. Our admiration of these tales may 
be peculiar, but we confess that we never 
rise from their perusal without a convic- 
tion that, but for their antique phraseology, 
their popularity at the present day would 
be unbounded. They bring before us, 
with inimitable skill, princes and prin- 
cesses, knights and squires, lovers and 
ladies fair, monks and nuns, clerks and 
burgesses, millers and carpenters, hosts 
and reeves. They present to us men as 
they were, and in truth as they will always 
be, with all their peculiarities, with all 
their weakness, and with all their strength, 
with all their vices and with all their 
virtues. We live again before the inven- 
tion of printing, the discovery of America, 
and the Reformation. We are carried 
back through centuries to the olden time 
—to the days of Cressy and Agincourt— 
to the age of the Black Prince and Hot- 
spur, of Wickliffe and Cobham, of Fal- 
staff and Prince Hal. The masterly nar- 
rative of Hume conveys but an imperfect 
notion of those times, in comparison with 
what may be derived from the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales.’ We are presented with the 
very form and pressure of the age. We 
have there the very soul of history, that 
which renders it more valuable than an 
old almanack ; that part of it which ‘makes 
men wise,’ and which is ‘ philosophy 
teaching by example.’ We are admitted 
behind the scenes, we inspect the interior 
of society. We see causes beginning to 
operate of which we now enjoy the effects. 
We see the clergy meeting with the con- 
tempt and sneers of wise observers, their 
power gradually declining, their sanctity 
no longer considered as immaculate. We 
see the rising influence of the people, the 
increasing importance of burgesses and 
tradesmen, the progress of useful arts, and 
the advancement of commerce and manu- 
factures. We see the shadows cast before 
by coming events, the agitations and 
throes that precede great revolutions. 
Then, in addition to all this, we have 
fancy and imagination shedding their ra- 
diance over all, romance so like truth, 
poetry so full of nature. Would not a 
writer of such powers and such a charac- 
ter, but for the unfortunate drawback to 
which we have alluded, and which the 
failure of every attempt has rendered us 
almost hopeless of ever seeing removed, be 
likely to find favour in the eyes of a gene- 
ration who pay such homage to the mir- 
rored life of Shakspeare, and who take 
such delight in ‘the pictured page’ of 
Scott ?”’ 
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The Greek Anthology ; literally trans- 
lated into English Prose, chiefly by G. 
Burges, A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. ( Bohn’s 
Classical Library.) Post 8vo. pp. viii. 
518.—This volume is one of the best of 
the series, for, while translations of entire 
authors abound, the versions of the Antho- 
logia, from Stephens to Bland, are not 
within the réach of every scholar. It 
comprises the epigrams used at West- 
minster and Eton, the larger collection 
edited by Edwards in 1825, and a supple- 
ment of those which occur in Bland but 
not in the other selections. The first 
portion of the prose translations is ‘‘ from 
the pen of an accomplished gentleman, 
educated at Westminster school,’’ and the 
rest are by the editor. Metrical versions 
of several are added by Bland, Merivale, 
Lord Denman, Sir C. Elton, Dr. H. 
Wellesley, Coxe, and others. No notice 
is taken of the Latin translations by Au- 
sonius, Grotius, Dr. Johnson, &c. the 
object probably being to bring the whole 
within the reach of English readers. The 
notes, however, are erudite, and have hit 
the happy medium between profusion and 
paucity, since they are always useful, and 
never detain the reader too long. We 
have found the convenience of the index 
to the first Greek words of the several 
epigrams (though not quite correct) for 
comparing it with other collections; and if 
another of authors were given in full the 
book would be complete. 

It would be invidious to compare the 
merits of living poets whose labours adorn 
this volume. We rather invite them all 
to surrender the palm to Cowper, who ex- 
celled in translating Greek epigrams. His 
versions read as if they were thought in 
English, and we only regret that they were 
so few. He has judiciously chosen sub- 
jects which have corresponding ideas in 
English, the want of which is often an 
obstacle. 

The preface contains a short sketch of 
Greek epigrammatic poetry, referring gene- 
rally to Jacobs’ Prolegomena. There 
seems, however, to be a mistake in saying 
that ‘after an interval of some four or 
five centuries,’’ from the selection made by 
Cephalas, ‘‘ appeared the collection made 
by Agathias of Myriné.’’ For Jacobs says, 
‘* Agathias sub exitum seculi sexti,’’ and 
“ Post Agathiam, quatuor fere, ut videtur, 
seculis preeterlapsis, magnum opus molitus 
est Constantinus Cephalas.” (Pars vi. p. 
xx. lxi.) 

We are surprised that there is only a 
prose translation of one of Lucian’s epi- 
grams, which might occupy an early place 
in a collection of Bulls. ‘‘ A fool bitten 
by many fleas put out his light, saying, 
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You no longer see me.’’ The following 
version was current at Westminster :— 


A fool one night put out his light, 
Being bit by many fleas ; 

And now (said he) you can’t see me, 
And I shall sleep at ease. 


The bitter epigram of Alczeus of Mes- 
sene on the last Philip of Macedon, is 
given in the same imperfect form as in 
the Latin translation of Grotius, two lines 
being omitted. But the longer text is 
probably the genuine one, as it was that 
which annoyed Flaminius, by putting the 
Etolians before the Romans, though the 
metre absolutely required it. (See Plu- 
tarch, in Flamin. c. 9.) Two metrical ver- 
sions of the longer text are given, and the 
conjectural alteration of rip8@ to vore 
is reasonable, and probably right. 

We cannot help observing that the ob- 
jections to which translations of the classics 
are generally liable attach even to this. 
A few retrenchments, such as Warton oc- 
casionally makes in editing Reiske’s Cepha- 
las, would have improved it, and made it 
a book for the drawing-room, whereas it 
must now take its place on one of the 
shelves of the library. This work will 
also probably give rise to poetical ren- 
derings of the jeux d’esprit of antiquity 
by persons who do not understand the 
originals, like Miss Seward’s version of 
Horace. However, we will not be so 
churlish as to predict that they must all 
be failures, for Gray, without understanding 
a word of Welsh or Norse, has given us 
versions which deservedly occupy a promi- 
nent rank in poetry. 

One of the objects of Grotius, in trans- 
lating the Anthologia, was to show how it 
illustrated history ‘‘from the time of Plato 
to that of Justinian.” A few examples of 
this secondary interest of the Epigrams 
may perhaps amuse the reader. Mr. 
Elliott, in his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, has ingeniously illustrated the 
imagery of the First Seal from an epigram 
by Antipater Sidonius. Niebuhr accounts’ 
for the severity of the Athenians to Paches, 
which is generally ascribed to ingratitude, 
by his abuse of his authority at Mitylene, 
as related in an epigram of Agathias. 
He remarks that the epigram preserved by 
Polybius, on the treachery of Aristocrates, 
king of Arcadia, to the Messenians, would 
be the oldest in the world, if it were com- 
posed at the time, which he doubts. He 
dates this kind of composition from Si- 
monides, observing that many which pass 
under ancient names are certainly not 
genuine, and ‘‘ those ascribed to Sappho 
are more than doubtful.’’ (Lect. on Anc. 
Hist. ii. 61; i. 2065, 306.) 

8 
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Alczeus’ epigram on the defeat of Philip 
of Macedon by Flaminius is celebrated in 
history. Niebuhr calls it beautiful, and 
according to Plutarch (Flamin. c. 9.) it 
was in everybody’s mouth. We give it 
here in Grotius’s translation :— 

”AxXavorot kat dbarro., ddoumdpe— 

Millia triginta Macedfim de gente, viator, 

Hic nec fleta suis, nec tumulata jacent. 

Grande malum patrie. Quo grandia verba, 

Philippe, 
Nunc tua, nam cervis ocyor ecce fugis ! 
(Grotius, vol. ii. p. 33.) 

The cause of his hatred appears in the 
speech of Aristeenus, the Achzan pretor, 
and, though rhetorical exaggeration may be 
suspected, there must have been some 
ground for the charge of bloodshed and 
rapine brought against him (Livy, xxxii. 
21). Philip, who thus appears as a 
‘¢ Royal Author,’’ replied in a spirited 
parody, but with a pen, like that of Draco, 
dipped in blood. 

“Addotos kai auddos, ddourdpe— 
Cernis in hoc tumulo sine fronde et cortice lig- 

num ? 


Crux hee Alcxo structa, viator, erit. (Tbid.) 


The “pretty epigram of Antipater 
Thessalus ” (a contemporary of Augustus), 
on the invention of water-mills, is cited 
by Beckmann in his valuable History of 
Inventions, though he omits the ingenious 
allusion to the golden age in the two last 
lines. (Bohn’s ed. i. 152.) 

»” ~ - ’ , 

IoxeTe xetpa pudaior, ddexrpides— 
Parcite pistrinis manibus, longumque soporem 
Carpite, mane licet gallus adesse canat. 

Flava Ceres choreas en Nymphis * imperat : ille 
Saltantes summo molliter orbe super 

Circumagunt axem: radii momenta sequuntur, 
Bis duo versantes concava saxa mole. 

Vita redit veterum, quando Cerealia nostro 
Dona frui nobis absque labore datur. 

(Grotius, iii. 427.) 


The word choreas follows the reading 
xop@v, but Reiske, who reads xop@y, and 
renders it with udyOous, puellares curas, 
supplies a better sense. (See his Cephalas, 
No. 652.) 

There is a curious epigram by Dios- 
corides, who lived under Ptolemy Euergetes, 
which affords one of the oldest examples 
of heraldic symbols, after the celebrated 
passage in A‘schylus. (See the Septem, 
1, 428-9.) It is, however, a thorough 
specimen of what is now called gasconade. 
As it does not occur in this volume, or in 
the Latin version of Grotius, we must 
tender one of our own. 


Sapa rot odxi paracov.—(Cephalas, 418.) 





* Naiadibus (Reiske.) 
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Let not this shield a vain device be thought, 
For fierce Polygnides the Cretan wrought. 
Three feet it bears, besides a Gorgon’s head, 
That kills with fear ; and thus the meaning’s read: 
Woe to the combatant that braves my might, 
Nor shuns my threefold speed by timely flight. 
Grotius’s version of the Anthologia from 
which our citations of the epigrams have 
been taken was begun in September 1630, 
and finished in little more than a year, 
a proof, as is observed by his French bio- 
grapher Burigny, of singular facility of 
composition. While in Paris, as am- 
bassador for Sweden as early as 1635, he 
made preparations for its publication, and 
just before his death, in 1645, the work 
was actually in the press of Blaeu of Am- 
sterdam. Nothing further was done, and 
although the attention of the learned was 
occasionally called to it by Le Clerc and 
others it continued unpublished until the 
end of the last century, when it was edited 
by De Bosch at Utrecht in four volumes.* 
(Ato. 1795—1810.) The large-paper copies 
of this work in folio are bibliographical 
luxuries, and even the smaller ones are be- 
yond the reach of ordinary students, nor 
have those commodious reprints, which 
are a boon to many purchasers, been 
undertaken. But this deficiency has been 
partly supplied by Kanne, the editor of an 
‘* Anthologia Minor,”’ (8vo. Leipzig, 1799), 
who changed the plan of his work, to in- 
clude some of ‘‘ Grotius’s admired ver- 
sions.”’ (Pref. p. vii.) The specimens 
occupy from p. 207 of his volume to p. 
332, enough to give the student a fair idea 
of the whole. Grotius’s epitaph, com- 
posed by himself, is a perfect specimen of 
the classical epigram : 
Grotius hic Hugo est, Batavfim captivus et exul ; 
Legatus Regni, Suecia magna, tui. (Epist. 536.) 
It not only gives the principal events in 
his life, but contrasts its vicissitudes, do- 
mestic adversity, and foreign advance- 
ment. More meaning could hardly be 
compressed into so short a space. 





Letters from Ireland: reprinted from 
The Daily News. By Harriet Martineau. 
—There was no mistaking the vigorous 
hand to which the Editor of “ The Daily 
News’’ owed these Letters, from the date 
of the first—at all events the second—of the 
communications. We shall be curious, 
now they are very wisely brought together 
in an agreeable and portable form, to know 
what fate they will have in the country 
they describe. As we never yet had the 
good fortune to meet with Irishman or 
Trishwoman who admitted that Ireland and 
its people were, or could be, understood by 


* A fifth, with Indices, was published 
in 1822, 
Gent. Maa. Vor, XXXIX. 
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an Englishman or woman, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that Miss Martineau 
has wholly succeeded. ‘‘ Good luck to 
her’’ if she is not abused by all parties, 
spite of her desire to be correct. 

Her book contains many mournful things, 
and yet we think her justified in some of 
her hopes. Readers who are truly in- 
terested in this beautiful country will pa- 
tiently examine all her facts and inferences, 
Some are of far greater importance than 
others. Among those which have most 
struck us are the observations she has 
made with reference to a favourite theory 
with some of our friends, on the concession 
of small holdings of land to the Irish pea- 
santry, in consideration of certain pecu- 
liarities of national character—whether 
there might not be a greater chance of 
thrift, industry, and peaceable habits grow- 
ing up in the man who had a portion of 
ground for his very own, not held as a 
tenant or sub-tenant. This question Miss 
Martineau has decided in her own mind 
in the negative. She is quite convinced 
that a long course of discipline is necessary 
to make him a safe peasant-proprietor ; 
that the habit of slovenly potato-cultivation 
must be broken through, and good work 
at good wages will alone be its cure. “ He 
must see and learn how land ought to be 
used.”’ 

A second and very startling and re- 
markable part of Miss Martineau’s volume 
is that wherein she treats of the flax culti- 
vation. It really is, if correct, one of the 
most discouraging statements with which 
even Ireland can furnish us. Here is the 
material for the one only manufacture 
which, as she says, has ever fairly taken 
root there. The flax is better than Russian 
flax, for the most part; the crop, according 
to English report, highly remunerative. 
Miss Martineau talks of 10/., 202, 252. 
profit per acre. But then, say the Irish, 
it should be grown only once in eight or 
ten years, and it requires the greatest 
nicety in the clearance of the soil from 
weeds, and the deepest and most thorough 
drainage ; and the farmers also tell us that 
the fibre would be injured by allowing the 
seed to ripen; so that 300,000/. a-year is 
paid to Russia for seed, which is merely 
wasted at home; and, while England is 
actually growing flax for the sake of the 
seed, the Irish are throwing it away. Alto- 
gether, the slovenliness of the culture and 
the want of thrift in the preparation are 
saddening. We wait to hear what the cul- 
tivators have to say in their defence. 

Another point we have noted in reading 
Miss Martineau’s Letters as deeply dis- 
couraging. In spite of all experience, it 
is sad to find that not only the people, 
but in many instances the landlords too, 
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keep up one another’s hopes about the 
revival of the potato. It is beyond any- 
thing distressing to find them endea- 
vouring to bring back the old state of 
things—the potato, the competition for 
land, and the sub-letting. 

Yet another of Miss Martineau’s re- 
marks is worthy of special notice. She 
complains that the Quakers cannot be pur- 
chasers in the Incumbered Estates Courts. 
The arrangements about tithes preclude 
their buying thoseestates. ‘Can nothing,” 
she asks, ‘‘ be done about this???’ When 
liberal British capitalists would fain invest 
money in Ireland, why should obstacles 
be put in their way? 

We have compared the local statements 
in this volume with those of travellers 
some eighteen years ago. Inglis, who 
published his tour of observation in 1834, 
was a careful, earnest inquirer. The state 
of Ireland was infinitely less hopeful then 
than now; yet it is singular that the par- 
ticular spots where he discerned comfort 
and hope are now somewhat on the decline. 
Of Clifden, in Connemara, he says, it 
“has a considerable export trade in oats, 
and a rapidly increasing trade;’’ while 
Miss Martineau says the town ‘of Mr. 
D’Arcy’s creation is more dependent for 
subsistence just now on the influx of 
tourists than a steady trade;’’ that ‘‘ the 
hill-sides are deformed by the staring 
gables of deserted dwellings ;” that ‘‘ the 
gardens of the Castle are damp and weedy, 
and the noble fig-tree trailing from the 
wall.”’? Any one who will be at the trouble 
of turning to the description of this charm- 
ing place in Inglis (vol. ii. p. 77, 78), will 
partake in our own disappointment. He 
thought he might ‘‘ safely risk a prophecy 
(in 1834) that Clifden would rapidly rise 
into importance.” Alas! the proprietor 
and founder is gone—lis unfinished monu- 
ment remains as his memorial on the 
height; the Martins’ reign too is over ; 
about one-fifth of the population on and 
around those great estates died during the 
famine, we are told, and many have since 
emigrated. However, new proprietors are 
come,.some good crops are growing, and 
what with the fisheries, the marbles, the 
stores of sea-weed, and the reclaimable 
bogs, no one can doubt that the whole 
tract might be made far more prosperous 
than ever. 

With regard to the religious wars, Miss 
Martineau is not more favourable to the 
priests than Sir Francis Head himself, 
and she amply admits the necessity of pro- 
tection being afforded to Protestant con- 
verts, if converts they are—and that there 
are many such, in spite of all deduction, 
also she allows. She is further decided on 
the whole in her approbation of what has 
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been done by the Protestant clergy in 
Achill. With reluctance, and in opposition 
to much preconceived theory, she owns 
that her sympathy with the Catholic party 
is dying away; the priests, she finds, 
will do no kind office without money, 
while even the common articles of furni- 
ture must be blessed by them before they 
are used: and yet she scarcely allows a 
shadow of merit to the many among the 
Protestants who are endeavouring to save 
future generations from so great a de- 
basement. In her stories (of the truth of 
which we do not entertain a doubt) of the 
botheration and perplexity of the poor 
people between the two churches, we are, 
surely, entitled to expect from her candour 
that she should allow the impossibility of 
passing out of a position so ignominious 
without a hard struggle and perplexity. 
But—is this the fault of English Protest- 
ants? Miss Martineau is aware that 
the schools themselves, to which she looks 
for her grand “ground of hope,” are abused 
and attacked by the priests, wherever it is 
possible for them to damage their charac- 
ter, and keep children from them, except, 
indeed, in those cases where they are 
wholly managed by themselves; she knows 
that but for the Protestant Church these 
schools could never have existed at all, at 
any rate not in their present state of ef- 
ficiency ; yet she says: “The Church of 
England in Ireland is the most formidable 
mischief now in the catalogue of Irish 
woes. This Church, as we have said be- 
fore, either does nothing, or breaks the 
peace.’’ Strange assertion also, in the 
face of all the evidence we have of the 
exemplary devotion of the clergy to the 
people in fever and famine! 

We, Miss Martineau notwithstanding, 
believe that there is good, the highest and 
truest good, working out for Ireland 
through the agency of that Church, whose 
past and present shortcomings we yet do 
not deny. It is pity that the impression 
of general intelligence and openness to 
conviction left by her details, should be 
neutralised by a few sentences, unsup- 
ported by evidence, and in palpable con- 
tradiction to some of her own statements. 





A Four Months’ Tour in the East. By 
J. R. Andrews, esg. 8vo. pp. 165.—Mr. 
Andrews visited Egypt and Palestine in the 
spring of 1852. His journal was “ hastily 
written, and sent home from time to time 
as opportunity occurred,’’ and it is now 
published, ‘‘ chiefly with a view to private 
circulation amongst the author’s friends.”’ 
This is the only explanation that can justify 
its appearing in print at all: for it is not 
enough above the strain of a private diary 
to justify even the term ‘‘ authorship,”’ and 
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apparently offers nothing beyond a narra- 
tive of ordinary adventures which may be 
read for comparison, but scarcely for in- 
formation, by other travellers in these now 
well-trodden paths. 





A Spring in the Canterbury Settlement, 
New Zealand. By C. Warren Adams, 
Esq. 1853.—This is a short account of a 
voyage and visit to the Canterbury settle- 
ment undertaken by Mr. Adams, not as a 
settler, but for the recovery of health. It 
appears to be written with some caution, 
and a desire to be fair, yet is far from a 
favourable report of the state of the colo- 
nists. It is impossible to glance over the 
statements without perceiving that the 
purchasers of land at so high a price in 
this settlement must as yet consider them- 
selves aggrieved. Roads have been paid 
for and not made; churches, and schools, 
and clergymen provided for out of their 
pockets, while at present but one church 
is built, a temporary one fitted up, and 
another in progress, but by voluntary sub- 
scription. Three clergymen only received 
salaries at the time of Mr. Adams leaving 
the settlement, though there appear to be 
‘« licensed clergy’’ cultivating their farms, 
who may also preach. It appears also that 
‘* the charter of the Canterbury settlement 
was framed with an express object of dis- 
couraging sheep-farming within its limits. 
This, in the opinion of practical colonists, 
is a serious mistake, for, according to their 
views, the principal source of the prospe- 
rity of the colony for many years must be 
looked for in the exportation of tallow and 
wool.’’ It is satisfactory to find that the 
colonists possess, however, in their local 
agent Mr. Godley one whose decided and 
practical character secures him the esteem 
and confidence of all parties, and it is to 
be hoped that he will be permitted to carry 
out steadily his sagacious plans. Mr. 
Adams appends to his book copies of the 
balance-sheets of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the colony from November 1850 
to December 1, 1852 from the Times of 
January 28, 1853, with his own remarks, 
which are far from complimentary. Where 
the fault rests we do not clearly see, but 
the statement is at present incomplete and 
wholly unsatisfactory. 





Tangible Typography; or, How the 
Blind Read. By Edmund C. Johnson, 
Member of the Committee for the Indigent 
Blind.—We wish, for several reasons, to 
call attention to this useful compendium 
of the history of various attempts to im- 
prove on or invent systems for teaching 
the blind to read. It would seem that 
there is no insuperable difficulty in commu- 
nicating this knowledge. The blind learn 
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to read by almost any system of typography 
which has been devised; but there is one 
serious and growing evil vastly increasing 
the expense and trouble of furnishing them 
with a literature, and this arises from the 
number of these different systems. 

‘¢ The great and charitable design (says 
Mr. Johnsofi) of opening a wider field of 
literature for the blind is now arrested 
not only by the immense outlay neces- 
sarily attending such an undertaking, but 
also by the obstinate adherence of indi- 
viduals to systems of printing in arbi- 
trary and phonetic characters. Meanwhile, 
ample funds have been squandered which 
might otherwise have been far better em- 
ployed in the development of fewer and 
more tried plans.’’ 

There are but between thirty and forty 
thousand blind persons in this country, 
more than two-thirds of whom are unable 
to read. It is therefore evident that to 
multiply systems is to multiply difficulties 
and impede progress; and thus it happens 
that the blind, bewildered in the midst of 
endless systems, all promising what they 
want, at last make a choice, to which 
perhaps mere accident leads them. 


Water, water, everywhere, and not a drop to drink. 


‘* As the case now stands, the blind man 
who reads by Alston’s system is at an 
utter loss among the books of Lucas, 
Frere, or Moon, while he who reads by an 
arbitrary system is equally at a loss with 
those in the Roman type and the series of 
American publications. Funds have been 
raised, and large sums expended, to pro- 
duce this state of things.’’*—Johnson, p. 
10—11. 

The ordinary systems of embossed print- 
ing in present use for teaching the blind to 
read may be divided into two classes. In 
one of these arbitrary characters are used 
to denote letters, sounds, and words, and 
in another the ordinary Roman letters are 
employed. Modifications of these two 
ideas may be subdivided thus :— 





* Miss Martineau, in her “ Retrospect,” 
vol. iii. p. 120, says, speaking of the Alston 
schools for the blind, ‘‘ The common let- 
ters are used. I think this is wise; for 
thus the large class of persons who become 
blind after having been able to read are 
suited at once, and it seems desirable to 
make as little difference as possible in the 
instrument of communication between the 
blind and the seeing. It appears proba- 
ble that ere long all valuable literature 
may be put into the hands of the blind, 
and the preparation will take place with 
much more ease if the common alphabet 
be used than if words have to be trans- 
lated into a set of arbitrary signs,’’ &c. 
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Arbitrary. 
1, Lucas’s System. 
2. Frere’s. 


Alphabetical. 
1, Alston’s System. 
2. American System. 
3. Moon’s. 3. French Alpha- 
4. LeSystéme Braille. betical. 
5. Le Systéme Carton. 4. Alston modified. 
We must refer the reader to Mr. Jobn- 
son’s book for not merely an account of 
these various systems, but for a specimen 
pageofeach. The first, Lucas’s, is that em- 
ployed by the London Society for Teaching 
the Blind to Read. Itis allowed to be the 
easiest of all the arbitrary combinations 
used for the purpose. The character ap- 
pears clearer to the touch than any other ; 


but it is full of abbreviations, and difficult. 


to be acquired by a reader knowing some- 
thing of the alphabetical type. Mr. John- 
son, who is uniformly fair in his state- 
ments, allows that the contractions are 
liked by the blind as enabling them to 
read with greater quickness. A list of 
books printed on the Lucas system shows 
that as yet very little has been done be- 
sides giving the Bible. The Prayer Book, 
Catechism, Hymn Book, and the figures 
of the first book of Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry form the whole of the literature 
furnished by this plan, with the exception 
of two small class books. 

2. Mr. Frere’s systemis the phonctic one, 
and liable to any objections which may be 
made against that. The lines read alter- 
nately from left to right, and a half circle 
at the end of each line directs the reader’s 
finger to the line beneath. Inthis system 
also are only the Scriptures, some prayers, 
hymns, and a grammar. 

3. Moon’s system. This is based on 
Messrs. Frere and Lucas’s plans. It pro- 
fesses to be alphabetical, but the charac- 
ters seem to bear no more resemblance to 
ours than the Greek, or, at any rate the 
German. It was the invention of a blind 
man who is master of the Brighton school. 
Besides the Scriptures there are several 
books printed in this type—a geography, 
a history of England, histories of animals, 
maps, anecdotes, descriptions of wonderful 
scenes, &c.—about twelve in all. 

4 and 5. Systtme Braille. Both this 
and the Syst@me Carton require more of 
explanation than it is easy to give without 
accompanying illustrations. Though dif- 
fering in the characters they use, both 
Mons. Braille’s system and that of the 
Abbé Carton agree in marking these cha- 
racters by raised dofs, and the pupils are 
instructed in making their own books from 
dictation by means of a small frame and 
style. There can be no doubt that the 
power of transmitting ideas thus in a 
species of writing from hand to hand has 
some special advantages, but we cannot 
admit that there is any necessity for dis- 
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missing the old alphabetical type, or at 
least a good imitation of it. The Abbé 
Carton has been eminently successful in 
carrying out his own views, and it appears 
that the pupils rapidly accumulate books, 
the work of their own hands, at small 
cost. One of the girls in the school at 
Bruges read English, and had herself 
printed and stamped many of Peter Par- 
ley’s tales. The advantage of communi- 
cating the product of each other’s skill is 
obviously great. It must lead to a vast 
increase of their resources; but we see 
not why printing with the ordinary raised 
type should not go hand in hand with this 
valuable improvement in writing. In this 
idea we fin« ourselves, to our great delight, 
in harmony with the good Abbé himself, 
who, somewhat in contradiction of part of 
his own system, has delivered the following 
opinion :—‘‘ En effet, si un caractére, 
connue des clairvoyants, est employé dans 
l’'impression en relief pour les aveugles, 
ces infortunés sont plus rapproches des 
autres hommes que s’ils se servaieunt d’un 
caractére inconnue de ceux qui les en- 
tourent.’’ 

We pass now to the more decided alpha- 
betical arrangements. 

1. Alston’s system. Mr. Alston, of 
Glasgow, adopts the Roman capital letter. 
He says, ‘‘I have long been convinced 
that an assimilation of the alphabet of the 
blind to that of the seeing would, from its 
great simplicity, not only be free from all 
objections, but, in the case of those who 
had lost their sight after they were familiar 
with the Roman alphabet, would be at- 
tended with manifest and peculiar ad- 
vantages,’’ &c. A large and small alphabet 
are employed, the former for a less keen 
the latter for a sensitive touch. Here also 
about twelve books are printed besides the 
Scriptures. 

2. The American books are a modifica- 
tion of Alston's. 

3. A capital specimen is given of Roman 
type, printed by Mr. Watts, of Crown. 
court. 

Lastly comes a specimen which, though 
in consequence of some defect in the paper 
or working it fails in the material point of 
elevation, is promising in the form and 
distinctness of the letters. If this type is 
well worked out we think it will be an im- 
provement on several others. It was mani- 
festly as yet not properly finished up, and 
should not have been exhibited. It will 


be cast for Mr. J. E. Taylor, of Little 
Queen-street. 

It is proposed that a series of books 
shall be put in hand in this type when 
perfected, comprising a greater variety of 
subjects than have yet been presented 
to the blind. The grand feature in the 
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whole, however, is the endeavour to keep 
steadily in view the object of not isolating 
those who are already cut off from ordi- 
nary intercourse by one infirmity. A 
special character and books seem to us 
calculated to do this. We know that 
still the language and literature would 
be that which prevails around them, but 
the effect of arbitrary modes of expressing 
that language and literature will never- 
theless be in a great degree to increase 
the isolation. The common reader cannot 
help them. The blind man who has not 
always been so must learn a new alphabet 
—thus the evil habit of keeping apart 
from his fellows in cases where he might 
just as well assimilate will be fostered. 
We would sturdily resist this, and all the 
more because if we leave this beaten track 
we are ever further and further from unity. 
Other systems, diverging from each other, 
will still perplex and divide the means 
which might be better employed in mul- 
tiplying books in one uniform type. It 
is one of the most foolish and provoking 
things we know of that this small com- 
munity of sufferers, living in one land, 
should be cut up into different sections, 
writing and reading in half a dozen different 
characters. Common sense points out that 
the yielding party must at all events not 
be the catholic, the universal party. Im- 
provements within the ordinary range may, 
we doubt not, be made ; but let us keep to 
the one general set of characters. Letters 
from various experienced managers of in- 
stitutions are inserted in Mr. Johnson’s 
book, all warmly urging this point. 

With a few more words from the Abbé 
Carton we conclude : the reader will divine 
with how much pleasure we use them :— 
‘*Le plus grand nombre d’aveugles se 
trouve parmi la classe pauvre, et le plus 
grand malheur des aveugles est leur isolé- 
ment; tous nos efforts doivent tendre a 
les rapprocher de nous, et 4 rendre leur 
instruction aussi semblable 4 la ndtre 
qu’il est possible, et 4 commencer cette 
instruction aussi vite que l’on peut; et 
qu’on ne croie pas qu’il faille une institu- 
tion particuliére pour leur apprendre de 
lire.’’—pp. 37, 38. 





The Parliamentary Companion for 1853. 
By Charles R. Dod, Esq. 12mo.—Since 
the second edition of this work for the 
year 1852 was presented to the public, 
almost concurrently with the meeting of 
the new Parliament, a complete change of 
ministry has occurred, involving the ap- 
pointment of nearly seventy persons and 
the displacement of an equal number. 
The close balance of parties has suggested 
to the Editor to exercise increased vigi- 
lance iu recording the politics of each 
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member. ‘‘ In all possible cases the exact 
words of the member himself have been 
prefixed to any other statement of his po- 
litical opinions. Considerable pains have 
also been taken to record pledges and the 
most recent votes upon Free Trade, Re- 
form in Parliament, the Maynooth Grant, 
National Education, Tenant League, &c.’’ 
The salaries of ministers, officers of state, 
and ambassadors have been inserted, in 
every instance in which they are legally 
fixed. As it is now difficult to suggest 
any further improvement in Mr. Dod’s 
excellent handbooks, we shall take credit 
here for naming one for the Parliamentary 
-Companion. In the list of the House of 
Peers we should be told when each mem- 
ber first entered the house, either by suc- 
cession to his peerage, or by election if a 
Representative Peer of Scotland or Ire- 
land. If the Baronets in the House of 
Commons had also the dates of accession 
or creation to their dignity introduced, the 
information would be acceptable without 
occupying much space. 





Villette: a novel. By Currer Bell. 
3 vols.—Another novel by a woman’s hand 
is too remarkable to be passed by without 
the brief notice which can here be given 
to it. We say “ woman’s’’ advisedly, for 
the times of doubt are long gone by, and 
Curver Bell deceives no one. Villette, this 
new, in some respects this best of the 
author’s fictions, is more carefully written, 
more gentle and womanly in tone, than 
either Jane Eyre or Shirley; but this gen- 
tleness is superficial, and in reality there 
is as much or more of vehement, irregular, 
impulsive movement as in either of the 
other two. You have no absolute mon- 
strosities, but much that is unaccountable 
and disagreeable in character and situation. 
Decidedly one of the cleverest books of 
the day, it yet does not elevate you. Cha- 
racters, so good in many ways that you 
are provoked at being obliged to dislike 
them, flit about you,—bursts of unheroic 
temper discompose you. There is the busy 
action of men and women who, strong 
themselves in natural strength, are shut 
up and committed to an artificial life. 
What is really good is often made disagree- 
able. You cannot rise into the unseen and 
beautiful; everywhere the clouds hang 
about you, and prevent your clear distant 
vision. 

And yet we have not a doubt of the 
correct likeuess which this book presents 
to some modes of life, and most of the 
characters are marked out with wonderful 
art—some with great beauty. The crafty 
mistress of the establishment at Brussels, 
—the manly, kindly Doctor John,—the 
self-denying generosity and the candour of 
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M. Paul (if he were only not so abusive) ,— 
and the honest uprightness of the heroine 
(if she were only a little less tolerant of 
intolerable tyranny),—all these are admi- 
rable in themselves, and in the career 
marked out for them. Also, we have felt 
great sympathy and satisfaction in some 
of the fine thoughts occasionally thrown 
out as from the deep mind of one accus- 
tomed to think as well as to feel. Still, 
what we miss is a more truly elevated tone. 
Strength is abundant, but how strangely 
put forth, and how still more strangely 
honoured! We should be sorry to do the 
authoress injustice, but really these con- 
cessions to mere power, not of the highestt 
kind, are fatal to esteem for her heroine. 
We were outraged in the tyranny of Louis 
over Shirley ; but here is a man practising 
espionage, habitually searching the escri- 
toire of a woman, abusing and striving to 
degrade her before her pupils, and she 
bears and submits, and scarcely seems to 
feel that it is degradation. There must 
surely be some idiosyncrasy here. The 
authoress may have seen some lofty woman 
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delighting to be humbled by the man she 
loves, but the picture is thoroughly dis- 
agreeable, and the peculiarity it depicts 
too rare for sympathy. 


Reliquie Antique Eboracenses. Part 
1V. By William Bowman, Leeds.—The 
most interesting portion of this number is 
the illustrated account of the discovery of 
Saxon antiquities at Nunburnholm, near 
Pocklington ; and its value to the anti- 
quary is much enhanced by a well- 
executed coloured lithograph of the prin- 
cipal objects found. In an article on St. 
Clement’s Monastery, York, the writer, 
Mr. W. Lawton, gives extracts from some 
work, which is not mentioned, respecting 
the subject of tessellated pavements in 
early ecclesiastical buildings. Before the 
encaustic tiles were used the churches 
on the continent were not uncommonly 
adorned with pavements executed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the ancient 
Roman, but usually the designs were of a 
religious character. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 27. Capt. Wm. H. Smyth, V.P. 

Lewis Powell, esq. and Llewellyn 
Jewitt, esq. were elected Fellows of the 
Society; and it was announced that the 
President had appointed as Auditors for 
the accounts of the past year, the Right 
Hon. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, George 
Godwin, esq., R. Ford, esq., and J. H. 
Parker, esq. 

Richard Ellison, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
bronze figure, six inches in height, of a 
man in the civil costume of the fourteenth 
century, dug up at Lincoln in the year 
1851. 

A letter was read addressed to the Pre- 
sident by the Right Hon. T. Wyse, British 
Minister at Athens, containing particulars 
of the fall of three columns of the Erec- 
theion, and one of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, during a storm in Oct. 1852. 

Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a paper on the genealogy of Sir 
Thomas More; by which it was shewn 
that his father John More, one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench, was the son 
of a former John More who was first the 
butler, afterwards steward, and finally 
reader at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Feb. 3. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Collier presented a fac-simile re- 
print of a very scarce tract entitled “A 


Libell of Spanish Lies found at the Sack 
of Cales. Lond. 1596.’’ 

Mr. Ellison exhibited a vase or box of 
terra cotta, found in the year 1851, dur- 
ing excavations in the High-street of Lin- 
coln. It resembles very closely the modern 
earthenware money-jars, except that the 
slit is at the side instead of at the top. 
There were found in it about twenty 
coins in small brass, of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, his empress Fausta, and his sons 
Crispus, Constantine, and Constantius. 

Sir Henry Ellis, by permission of Car- 
dinal Wiseman, exhibited an illuminated 
manuscript, containing the form of bless- 
ing cramp-rings, and touching for the evil. 
It belonged to our English Queen Mary, 
andis ornamented with several miniatures, 
one of which represents the queen in the 
act of blessing the rings; another exhi- 
bits her touching for the evil a boy on his 
knees before her, introduced by the clerk 
of the closet : his right shoulder is bared, 
and the queen appears to be rubbing it 
with her hand. Her Majesty appears in a 
kind of hooded dress, similar to that in 
which she is represented in her portrait in 
the Society’s meeting-room. The title-page 
of this volume has the arms of Philip of 
Spain, around which are the badges of 
York and Lancaster, and the whole is in- 
closed within a frame of fruit and flowers. 
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John Evans, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
a detailed account of the excavations of a 
Roman villa at Boxmoor, on the line of 
the London and North Western: Railway, 
and of another at a short distance. Only 
a portion of the villa at Boxmoor was ex- 
plored, owing to the remainder being 
buried beneath the road forming the ap- 
proach to the station, and this led to no 
important discovery. At the second site 
the remains of a villa were dug out of the 
garden of Boxmoor House, the residence 
of Thomas Davis, esq. and portions of a 
fine tessellated pavement were found. Its 
tessellee were composed —the white of 
limestone, the blue or grey of grey lime- 
stone, the black of calcareous shale, and 
the red and orange of terracotta. Ina 
pavement found on the site of the Royal 
Exchange, preserved in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, the tesselle are com- 
posed of precisely the same materials. 
They must have been brought from some 
distance to Boxmoor, as none of the stones 
occur in that neighbourhood. The pave- 
ment at Boxmoor was not set in the centre 
of the apartment, but surrounded on three 
sides by a common red border of one-inch 
tesselle, the size of the room being about 
twenty-three feet by eighteen feet. The 
walls were painted in panels, and the 
colours were as brilliant as when first ap- 
plied. A list of coins found on the spot, 
including several of the Consular series, 
and extending from Domitian to the fourth 
century, accompanied this notice. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Collier in the chair. 

The following six gentlemen were 
elected Fellows of the Society : 

Mr. William Figg, of Lewes, land sur- 
veyor; Edward Backhouse Eastwick, esq. 
F.R.S. and F.R.A.S. Professor of Oriental 
languages, and librarian at Haileybury 
college ; William Watkin Edward Wynne- 
esq. M.P. of Penniarth (re-elected accord, 
ing to the new bye-law); Charles Hill, esq. 
of Hyde Park Square; George Edward 
Stuart, esq. of Oxford, architect; and Henry 
Clarke, esq. M.D. of Southampton. 

John Evans, esq. exhibited the copy of 
the printed Order in Council of the 9th 
Jan. 1683, relative to the King’s touching 
for the Evil, which is still suspended in a 
frame in King’s Langley church, Herts ; 
and Robert Cole,esq. exhibited a collection 
of pamphlets on the same subject. 

Lord Londesborough exhibited some 
gold ornaments, of the torque class, and 
of various sizes, found in a rath near Kil- 
mallock in the county of Limerick. 

William Michael Wylie, esq. F.S.A. 
communicated a detailed account of vari- 
ous Teutonic remains, apparently Saxon, 
found in a camp called the Tournisle 
de Belleville at Ste Marguerite, near 
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Dieppe. This camp is presumed by Mr. 
Wylie to have been formed by some of 
the Saxon rovers described by Sidonius 
Apollinarisand Jprnandes, the prototypesof 
Rolloand his Normans. This was probably 
a portion of the Littus Saxviicum,—which 
was maintained on both sides of the Chan- 
nel ; and that it was Saxon Mr. Wylie 
concludes from the occurrence of no Fran- 
cisca, as in the neighbouring deposits of 
Frankish weapons. The chief weapon of 
the Saxons was a spear. The knives found 
were like those that occur in England. 

Feb. 17. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

The following nine gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: The Rev. John F. Rus- 
sell, of the Eagle House, Enfield, Editor 
of the Hierurgia Anglicana; John Drum- 
mond, esq. of Croydon; Joseph Durham, 
esq. sculptor, of Alfred-place ; J. B. Davis, 
esq. M.R.C.S. of Shelton, Staffordshire ; 
John Richards, esq. of Charterhouse- 
square (re-elected); the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, M.A. of Saint Botolph, Bishops- 
gate; Thomas Prothero, esq. of Hamilton- 
terrace, St. John’s Wood; Robert Gardi- 
ner Hill, esq. mayor of Lincoln ; and Wil: 
liam Styleman Walford, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law. 

A letter was read from Robert Lemon, 
esq. F.S.A. reporting his further progress 
in the arrangement of the Society’s Col- 
lection of Proclamations. In exchange for 
duplicates occurring in Mr. Salt’s valuable 
present (see our Jan. magazine, p. 71) 
eight additions have been obtained from 
the State Paper Office, exhausting the 
duplicates that have occurred in that de- 
pository. By Mr. Salt’s liberal gift the 
Society’s collection has been enriched by 
more than two hundred Proclamations and 
several Broadsides of an interesting cha- 
racter. Some of them supplied deficiencies 
in the reign of Charles II., whilst the 
greater number extended the Society’s col- 
lection from the close of that reign through 
those of James II., William III. and Anne, 
with some few in those of the Georges, 
The Society’s collection is now the most 
perfect known ; and Mr. Lemon concluded 
by directing the attention of individual 
members to promote its further complete- 
ness: the great deficiency being in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

W. E. Copperthwaite, esq. exhibited an 
engraved stone stated to have been lately 
found in a shallow stream in Yorkshire, 
It is of oval form, having in the centre the 
monogram of Christ, and around it an in- 
scription not reversed, Imp. ConsTan. 
Ear. (sic.) Its authenticity is doubtful. 

Benj. Williams, esq. presented a draw- 
ing of the sculptured tympanum on the 
south door of Tetsworth church in Oxford- 
shire, supposed to represent the Bishop 
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and Presbyter. Its age is probably of the 
12th century. It is engraved in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for Jan. 1790, p. 19; 
and the church in 1793, p. 719. 

Samuel Shepherd, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated some remarks on the picture 
relative to the Life of Sir Henry Unton 
(see our vol. XXVIII. p. 522) suggesting 
that in the festive scene the Queen (Eliza- 
beth) was intended to be represented, and 
Shakspeare reading to her from a book. 

Benjamin Nightingale, esq. exhibited an 
original Writ of Privy Seal, dated 17 Nov. 
1713, headed by the sign manual of Queen 
Anne; and countersigned by the Earl of 
Oxford, directing the payment to Abigail 
Lady Masham, Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
of any sum not exceeding 26,000/. for the 
service of the Privy Purse and for healing 
medals. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a tran- 
script of the Journal of the Earl of 
Sussex’s passage to Vienna in 1566, when 
he went to propose the Marriage of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Archduke Charles. The 
history of this journey, in its political re- 
lations, is described by Camden in his 
Annals. The present document is a Diary 
describing the stages of its progress from 
day to day; the reception of the embassy 
by the Emperor and Empress; and the 
entertainment of the Earl and his suite 
during their five months’ stay. The Em- 
peror was at this time invested with the 
Garter. Sir Gilbert Dethick, then Garter 
King of Arms, was one of the train; and 
it is presumed that he was the writer of the 
Journal. It is a manuscript in the Cot- 
tonian library, somewhat injured by the 
fire of 1731. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Feb. 4. Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

A further notice of discoveries of Roman 
remains near Audley End was communi- 
cated by the Hon. Richard Neville. In 
the course of his excavations the vestiges 
have occurred of a kiln for the fabrication 
of pottery—a new example of the general 
introduction of Roman arts and manufac- 
tures into this country. Mr. Franks also 
produced a collection of vases lately found 
on the site of a Roman pottery of consi- 
derable extent, near the New Forest, in 
Hampshire. 

A communication was read from the 
President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, re- 
porting his progress in the arrangements 
connected with the Great Industrial Ex- 
hibition in Dublin, with the object of com- 
bining, in that display of modern art and 
ingenuity, an assemblage of examples illus- 
trative of the progress of manufactures and 
arts, from the earliest period. The enlarged 
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scale of the proposed Exhibition having 
rendered an extension of the buildings re- 
quisite, Mr. Dargan has consented to 
appropriate to the Fine Arts department 
a new wing, in which it is proposed to 
form as complete a series as possible of the 
remains of Jrish art, by the combination 
of the entire Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy with the collections exhibited at 
the meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast, and numerous rare objects which 
have been supplied from private collec- 
tions. Lord Talbot has determined like- 
wise to exhibit an assemblage of analagous 
examples from England and Scotland, so 
as to afford the opportunity of comparison. 
Such a collection must tend to throw great 
light upon questions which have perplexed 
the archeologist. It is also proposed to 
devote a portion of the additional struc- 
ture to the display of productions by Mr. 
Hardman and other talented artists and 
artificers, whose. imitations of medieval 
decoration have greatly advanced towards 
perfection since that exhibition in the 
Crystal Palace. An extensive collection 
of casts and models will also be formed, 
exhibiting some of the earlier antiquities 
of Ireland, the Round Towers, the elabo- 
rately sculptured crosses, and other objects 
of which the originals could not be removed 
for exhibition. Another division will be 
appropriated to works of art of the higher 
class, comprising choice examples of the 
Ttalian, German, and other schools, with 
specimens of engraving, and the produc- 
tions of all artistic processes, such as ena- 
mels, sculptures in ivory or wood, gold- 
smiths’ work, &c., and with these will be 
shown some of the best works of modern 
artists, rendering the series as complete 
and instructive as possible. 

Mr. Edward Hussey, of Oxford, read a 
memoir on the cure of certain diseases by 
the Royal Touch, detailing many curious 
particulars regarding the ceremonies ob- 
served, the popular belief in the virtue 
attributed to the sovereign of England, at 
as recent a period as the last century, and 
the notions which had prevailed in refer- 
ence to the origin of this singular practice. 
It had been supposed to have commenced 
in the times of Edward the Confessor, and 
is first alluded to by William of Malmes- 
bury, who wrote about eighty years after 
his reign; some French writers, however, 
have sought to trace the gift of healing 
virtue to Clovis, as conferred upon the 
first Christian sovereign of France, with 
the holy chrism, and preserved by his suc- 
cessors, asserting that the kings of England 
exercised it only by some collateral right. 
It was the custom to bestow upon the sick 
person a piece of gold or silver, as a sub- 
stantial token of the exercise of this heal- 
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ing power. This gift was, in the time of 
Edward I., a small sum of money, pro- 
bably as alms; but in later times a gold 
coin was given, perforated for suspension 
to the neck. Henry VII. gave the angel 
noble, the smallest gold coin in circula- 
tion; and the angel was the piece dis- 
tributed at the ceremony of the Royal 
Touch during the succeeding reigns. 
Charles I. had not always gold to be- 
stow, and he sometimes substituted silver, 
or even brass. After the Restoration the 
applicants for the healing were so nume- 
rous, that small medals were struck for the 
special purpose of such distribution. Mr. 
Hussey produced several of these touch- 
pieces, of various reigns. The Pretender, 
as James III., had two, both of silver; 
as had also the Cardinal of York, as 
Henry TX. The last sovereign of England 
who exercised the power was Queen Anne; 
and amongst the latest occasions was that 
when Dr. Johnson, in his early childhood, 
was brought from Lichfield to be touched, 
with 200 others. A singular anecdote is 
recorded of George I., who, soon after his 
accession, was applied to by a gentleman 
in behalf of his son. The king referred 
him to the Pretender, as possessing the 
hereditary gift of the Stuarts. The result 
was this, that the son was touched and 
recovered, and the father became a devoted 
partisan of the exiled family. The num- 
bers who craved the benefit of this sup- 
posed virtue were extraordinary ; Queen 
Elizabeth, it is stated, healed three or four 
hundred persons yearly. Charles II. is 
recorded to have touched not less than 
90,798 applicants, according to the regis- 
ters which were constantly kept. James II. 
on one occasion healed 350 persons. Mr. 
Hussey stated some remarkable facts re- 
garding the universal belief in this healing 
power, not merely by the poor or igno- 
rant, but by the highest in the state, by 
physicians, scholars, and divines, as re- 
cently even as the last century. The gift 
was claimed by the kings of France as well 
as our own sovereigns, and the ceremonial, 
long observed, appears to have been esta- 
blished by St. Louis. A great number of 
persons were healed by Henri Quatre, and 
the inherent virtue was undiminished in 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. The cere- 
mony of the touch was even prescribed in 
the authorised ceremonial for the coro- 
nation of Charles X. Mr. Hawkins, in 
returning thanks to Mr. Hussey for this 
curious dissertation, observed that the 
identical touch-piece which had been hung 
round the neck of Dr. Johnson by Queen 
Anne, was, as he had reason to believe, 
now in the British Museum. It was for- 
merly in the Duke of Devonshire’s cabinet 
of medals. 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XXXIX. 
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Mr. Godwin, of Bristol, gave an account 
of some mural paintings and sculptured 
ornaments of the Norman period, existing 
in the church of Ditteridge, Wilts, and he 
exhibited an ivory carving, portion of a 
table-book, or set of waxed tablets of the 
fourteenth century. 

Mr. Le Keux gave some useful sugges- 
tions regarding the preservation and best 
mode of cleaning ancient arms and armour, 
as shown by several head-pieces and other 
objects which he exhibited. One of these 
helmets had been thrown out during the 
repairs of Hayes Church, in Kent, and 
another had formerly been in the church 
of West Drayton. Amongst other anti- 
quities produced, were an Italian fencer’s 
target, a cap of mail, and an iron arm of 
ingenious construction, destined to enable 
some dauntless warrior, who had lost a 
hand, still to wield his weapon. Walter 
Scott describes such a false arm, as pre- 
served by some ancient Scotish family. 
These objects were contributed by the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, from the armory at Par- 
ham Park. The Lady North sent a beau- 
tiful embroidered lure, gloves, and hawk- 
ing-pouch, the latter mounted with silver- 
gilt, richly enamelled with flowers and 
fruits. These, the most perfect set pro- 
bably of hawking appliances still preserved, 
are of the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. W. 
Bernhard Smith exhibited some ancient 
arms, an iron lion-faced mask, and an 
Italian target covered with leather, bear- 
ing devices and inscriptions, and furnished 
with a hook, intended, as he supposed, 
for suspending a lantern, to dazzle the 
eyes of an opponent in a nightly con- 
flict. Mr. Trollope sent a bronze lamp 
with four burners, found a few days pre- 
viously at Lincoln. Mr. Desborough Bed- 
ford brought some relics found in the 
crypt of Gerard’s Hall, and the pardon of 
Samuel Desborough, one of Cromwell’s 
Scotch commissioners, with the great seal 
appended. Mr. Westwood produced a 
fac-simile of the stone bearing a Runic in- 
scription, found not long since at St. Paul’s 
(noticed in our last number, p. 187). He 
considered the ornaments sculptured upon 
this slab to be of Scandinavian character. 
Mr. Franks stated that application had been 
made in vain to obtain this remarkable relic 
for the British Museum ; the present pos- 
sessor had resolved to have it fixed up in 
his warehouse, an object of attraction, pro- 
bably, to customers. 

Mr. Burtt produced a second selection 
from the collection of Seals formed by the 
late Mr. Caley, comprising chiefly foreign 
seals, including those of several monas- 
teries in Normandy, Italian episcopal 
seals, the seal of Cardinal Ottoboni, and 
that of the Order of Preemonstratenses, 
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The Rev. J. B. Reynardson sent an inte- 
resting jewelled fibula, found in Lincoln- 
shire ; and an ornament of jet, a ring, and 
tooth of a beaver, set in metal, so as to be 
worn as an amulet. They were found 
with human remains in the same county. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott gave an account 
of the establishment of the ** Architectural 
Museum ” in Cannon-row, which we have 
noticed more fully in our ‘‘ Notes of the 
Month.”’ Mr. Le Keux took the occa- 
sion to offer for this interesting object a 
large accumulation of casts in his posses- 
sion, chiefly from York Minster, which 
were thankfully accepted by Mr. Scott ; 
as were also casts from the fonts in Win- 
chester Cathedral, and East Meon church, 
presented by Mr. Way. Captain Wilson 
aldressed the meeting, and suggested the 
formation of an extensive collection of 
Topographical Illustrations, arranged by 
counties: he offered to present to the In- 
stitute the large assemblage of prints, 
drawings, &c. which he had formed, and 
promised his services in arranging such 
additions as might hereafter be presented 
to the Society, in pursuance of his pro- 
posal. 


BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 12. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. 
V.P. in the Chair. 

Mr. Bateman exhibited a horn-book of 
the time of the Commonwealth, and some 
observations upon it and others of a simi- 
lar kind by Mr. Halliwell were read. Mr. 
Warren exhibited a ring dug up at Thet- 
ford, which was considered by the meeting 
as Indian. Mr. Clarke of Easton for- 
warded a Commonwealth sixpence of the 
unusual weight of sixty-seven grains, a 
testoon, and other specimens found in 
Suffolk. Mr. Jewitt exhibited a drawing 
of a hauberk in his possession, weighing 
altogether fourteen pounds, twenty-two 
ounces of which are composed of silver 
rings around the neck, the edges of the 
sleeves, and the bottom of the vest ; the 
rings were brazed, not riveted: it is 
oriental. Mr. Tucker exhibited a mourn- 
ing-ring of Sir W. Colepepper of Ayles- 
ford, Kent, of the time of Elizabeth; it is 
silver, and has a death’s head, and the in- 
scription “In memoriam.’’ Mr. Ainslie 
exhibited various specimens of pottery 
lately excavated in the city of London, 
and a portion of Roman glass found in 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, in making 
a sewer. Mr. Davis laid upon the table 
an earthen bottle lately fished up at Bat- 
tersea: it was considered to be German, 
and belonging to the sixteenth century. 
The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited portions of 
tessellated pavement, tesseree, lead, nails, 
and fragments of tiles, &c. from the Ro- 
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man villa at Twerton, near Bath. Mr. 
Bateman sent a medieval badge, which 
was exposed for examination. Dr. Petti- 
grew exhibited a dagger of the time of 
Charles I. dug up in the field of Edgehill. 
Mr. Cullum exhibited drawings of a variety 
of Roman antiquities found at different 
times in the city of London, and a seal 
with the head of Cesar found in a gravel 
machine in the Thames. Mr. Lynch ex- 
hibited a jewel supposed to have be- 
longed to Mary Queen of Scots, which 
was discovered to be of two different 
periods of workmanship ; a lithograph of 
it, with description, will, appear in the 
forthcoming Journal. The remainder of 
the evening was occupied in the reading 
and discussion of Mr. Syer Cuming’s 
paper on Vincula, in which he historically 
traced from the earliest periods the em- 
ployment of fetters and other means of 
confinement. Specimens of different kinds 
of fetterlock were laid upon the table. 
Jan. 26. Collections of pottery, found 
at different places in the city during late 
excavations, were exhibited by Mr. Ainslie 
and Mr. Haywood, surveyor of the city 
sewers. Some Roman glass from Bart- 
lett’s Buildings was also laid upon the 
table, and a fragment of a large amphora. 
An iron object, somewhat in the shape of a 
duck, found in Bishopsgate, was exhibited, 
and conjectured to have formed part of a 
lamp. Dr. Kendrick exhibited a fragment 
of pottery found at Mote Hill, Lancashire, 
supposed to have formed part of a Roman 
sacrificial vessel; also a stopper for an 
amphora found at Wilderspool. Mr. Rolfe 
exhibited a bronze cup, found at Boughton 
Hill, Kent, a stirrup of the time of Henry 
VII. and a portion of painted glass from. 
Canterbury, containing the rebus of a 
robin in a tree, with the letters R. T. 
(Robin Tree). Mr. Moore, of West Coker, 
forwarded a rubbing from a lectern in 
Yeovil church, having the following in- 
scription as read by Mr. Black : 
Precibus nunc precor cernuis hine eya rogate, 
Frater Martinus Forester, vita vigilet que beate. 
The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited some Roman 
remains found in a sepulchral urn near 
Thetford, consisting principally of beads. 
Mr. Davis exhibited a miniature of Mary 
Queen of Scots, attributed to Zucchero, 
in which she is represented with a cross 
somewhat resembling that exhibited at the 
preceding meeting of the Association. Mr. 
Black translated some interesting charters, 
to which were affixed the seal of Humphrey 
de Bohun. Mr. Tucker exhibited a pack 
of cards of the time of Charles II. sup- 
posed to have been executed at the Hague; 
they are fifty-two in number, and repre- 
sent the principal personages and events 
that occurred during the Commonwealth. 
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They were purchased at the Hague, by the 
late Mr. Prest, for thirty-five guineas. 

Feb. 9. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper 
on Roman lamps, illustrated with very 
perfect specimens, some bearing the mono- 
gram peculiar to the coinage of Constan- 
tine, and other marks of the Christian era. 

Mr. Lionel Oliver presented a brass 
medal of the time of George II. represent- 
ing a Bishop trampling on Heresy, and 
holding a shield (on which are the words 
‘“‘ Passive Obedience,’’) surmounted by a 
mitre, which is attacked by a figure, armed 
with sword, &c. superscribed ‘‘ Burgess.”’ 

Mr. Carrington exhibited a glass cup of 
German manufacture, ornamented with 
equestrian figures. Also the seal of the 
City of Worcester, which was returned to 
Mr. Jabez Allies, when mayor, by an anti- 
quary of Rouen. This circumstance tends 
to confirm the tradition that this seal was 
formerly stolen by a town-clerk, who ran 
away to France. It is of brass, and has a 
representation of the city upon it, with the 
legend ‘ Sigillum Commune Civium Wi- 
gornie.” 

Mr. Charles Ainslie placed on the table 
several articles said to have been found in 
that archeological mine, Cannon-street, 
but most of which were identified as old 
acquaintances before the city improve- 
ments were thought of. 

Mr. S. I. Tucker exhibited a silver-gilt 
ring given by George II. to a pilot, who 
conducted him into Rye harbour when in 
a storm on the Sussex coast. It bears the 
arms of Poland impaled with those of 
Lithuania, surmounted by a regal crown. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited rubbings of se- 
veral inscriptions on church bells; Mr. 
Sherratt some tradesmen’s tokens relative 
to and found in London; and Mr. Wake- 
man a drawing of a very singular tomb 
at Llangatog juxta Usk, co. Monmouth. 

Mr. James read a paper on an interest- 
ing specimen of a solleret of the fifteenth 
century, which he exhibited. It is be- 
lieved to be unique, with the exception of 
two inferior specimens respectively in the 
Tower Armoury and at Goodrich Court. 
Mr. James’s solleret, which from the rowel 
of the spur to the point of the toe is two feet 
seven inches long, was found in Norfolk. 


LEOMINSTER PRIORY CHURCH. 
Some excavations now in progress have 
disclosed the foundations of a remarkable 
Norman church, which belonged to the 
priory of Leominster, in Herefordshire. 
It was attached to the east end of the 
present parish church; or rather the 
Parish church was erected to the westward 
of that of the Priory. After the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries the Priory church was 
allowed to fall into ruins, and its debris 
has existed to the present time to the 
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height of some 7 or 8 feet above the 
neighbouring level. At the erection of 
the Union Workhouse some relics con- 
nected with the structure were disclosed ; 
but curiosity on the subject had lain 
dormant until the recent meeting at Lud- 
low of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, when Mr. A. Freeman, of Durs- 
ley, delivered an architectural discourse 
upon the spot, which has been published 
in thé last number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis (New Series, vol. iv. p. 9). 
On that occasion Mr. Freeman alluded to 
the great probability of the former exist- 
ence of a central tower with transepts, 
&c., at the east end of the present Nor- 
man edifice, and assigned as a reason for 
believing that such buildings existed, cer- 
tain appearances at the east end of the 
present structure, consisting of some pro- 
jections which probably formed a pier of 
the west and north arches of the lantern, 
and also the stump of another supposed 
pier at the northern end of the transept. 
In the middle of December last the em- 
bankment of the Shrewsbury and Here- 
ford railway began to make its appearance 
in the meadows a few hundred yards be- 
low the Workhouse premises, and, the 
question of the propriety of lowering and 
levelling the high ground of the Work- 
house garden having been discussed, it 
was thought probable that the railway 
contractors might at their own expense 
remove any surplus soil to their embank- 
ment below, and by a tacit consent a 
square hole was sunk in the garden, in 
order to ascertain the nature of the sub- 
soil. After sinking to the depth of about 
5 feet, the workmen came to some rough 
stone work, and this accident, acting upon 
the curiosity which had been engendered 

y Mr. Freeman’s speculations, has led 
to the subsequent discoveries. The found- 
ations of the Norman choir, presbytery, 
and transepts have been gradually de- 
veloped, and finally a chapel at the ex- 
treme east end. 

We are favoured by Mr. Freeman with 
the following outline of these researches, 
with his remarks upon he appearances 
they present. 

The existing church consists of the nave 
of a Norman building, whose south aisle 
has given way to a large structure of 
Early English and Decorated date, which 
extends to the southward of the south 
transept, and which from its size, distinct- 
ness, and general treatment, may be best 
considered as a second church. In addi- 
tion to the a priori probability that the 
Norman portion was merely the western 
limb of a cross church, positive evidence 
to that effect was found in the existence of 
what was evidently the south-western pier 
of the central tower, though now serving 
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as a buttress, and in that of a small por- 
tion of the south wall of the transept, 
with an adjoining pilaster, marking its ex- 
tent to the south. Scme expressions of 
Leland’s seemed also to refer to the build- 
ing of which these were fragments, and 
further led to the belief that the original 
short Norman presbytery would be found 
not to have been subjected to later exten- 
sions. 

These conjectures have all been con- 
firmed by the recent excavations. The 
whole of the south transept and of the 
presbytery has been traced out, and the 
surrounding aisle and chapels of the latter 
are in process of discovery. Owing to 
the nature of the ground, the north tran- 
sept has not yet been touched, and it may 
perhaps be found impracticable to extend 
the excavations to that portion of the 
building. 

The shape of the church must have 
been somewhat irregular, the four limbs 
not being of the same width; both pres- 
bytery and transept being norrower than 
the nave. This drives us to the conclu- 
sion that the central tower was actually 
narrower from east to west than from 
north to south, as at Bath Abbey and 
Leonard Stanley, in Gloucestershire, and 
had not merely the transept arches nar- 
rower, as at Malmesbury and elsewhere. 
The space under the tower, forming the 
choir, must therefore have been unusually 
small; while the presbytery, or eastern 
limb,.is itself so short that the stalls can 
hardly have run east of the tower. This 
may be perhaps explained by remem- 
bering that Leominster was not an inde- 
pendent priory, but merely a cell to Read- 
ing, and, consequently, the number of 
monks present at any one time would pro- 
bably always be small. The length of the 
nave is about 125 feet, of the choir under 
the tower about 30, of the presbytery about 
42. This includes the apse, which has a 
radius of about 8 feet. As the high altar 
probably stood on its chord, it will be 
seen that the eastern limb, as well as the 
space under the tower, were of very con- 
fined dimensions. 

The western and southern arches of 
the central tower had oddly formed rect- 
angular piers of several orders, but, as the 
inner wall of the presbytery only ranges 
with the inner member of the south- 
western pier, we must suppose that the 
eastern arch of the lantern sprang from 
corbels. There must therefore have been 
a considerable amount of singularity, not 
to say awkwardness, in the treatment of 
the tower both within and without. 

The presbytery was surrounded by an 
aisle. Very great difficulty was found in 
the excavation of this portion, and very 
many conjectures were offered during its 
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progress; the final result has been the 
discovery of a most important example of 
a Norman apse, with radiating chapels. 
The foundations have been discovered of 
an aisle running round the presbytery, 
with an apse diverging to the north-east 
and south-east, and, finally, a small pro- 
jecting chapel has been discovered at the 
extreme east end, which has not yet been 
excavated all round, but which may be 
reasonably concluded to have also had an 
apsidal termination. The outer walls of 
the aisle have a double range of flat pilas- 
ters—a marked characteristic of the church 
throughout—the inner ones probably act- 
ing as vaulting shafts, the external of 
course as buttresses. 

The south transept has heen entirely 
exhumed. It had no eastern aisle, but 
one of the eastern apses so usually found 
in that position. A decorated sepulchral 
arch at its extreme south was found to be 
of remarkable height, and exhibited clear 
signs of mediseval whitewash. A Norman 
string above it, evidently in situ, which 
existed at the visit of the Cambrian Ar- 
chological Association, had been de- 
stroyed before the excavations commenced 
—so easily may important evidence on 
such points be lost. Whether the tran- 
septs had western aisles is still uncertain ; 
the fact that the eastern bay of the north 
aisle was destroyed with them looks as if 
they had; there are also some signs of 
jambs at the east end of the great southern 
addition ; but it is not yet clear whether 
they are those of an original arcade, or of 
mere doorways between that addition and 
the south transept. 

The whole of the foundations discovered 
seem, as far as can be ascertained, to be 
of the untouched Norman work; so that 
any later alterations must have been en- 
tirely confined to insertions in the super- 
structure. It is easy to imagine the gene- 
ral effect of the building, which, with the 
varied grouping of the two towers and of 
the numerous apses, must have been one 
of the most picturesque of its kind. 

It is gratifying to find that a memorial to 
the guardians, praying that the excava- 
tions may be allowed to remain uncovered, 
has received the signatures of the Bishop 
of the diocese (Dr. Hampden), of Lord 
Bateman, the Lord - Lieutenant of the 
county, of Lord Rodney, and other in- 
fluential persons in and about Leominster. 
Addresses to the same effect have also 
been forwarded by the Archeological Insti- 
tute, the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, and the Oxford Architectural 
Society. These have been favourably re- 
ceived, and it is hoped that these interest- 
ing discoveries may be preserved uninjured 
for the study of future inquirers, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The civil or state ceremonial of the 
marriage of the Emperor of France took 
place on Saturday evening, the 29th Jan. 
at the Palace of the Tuileries, in the Saloon 
of the Marshals, where a platform had 
been erected, upon which were placed two 
fauteuils, both alike ; the one at the right 
for the Emperor, and that at the left for 
the Empress. The Emperor having taken 
his seat, the Minister of State then re- 
ceived the declaration of his Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon III. by the grace of 
God and the will of the nation Emperor 
ef the French, and also that of Mdlle. 
Eugenie de Montijo, Countess of Theba, 
and formally declared them to be united 
in marriage, The royal pair then attached 
their respective signatures to the docu- 
ment, the same being attested by wit- 
nesses. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the Empress was reconducted to her 
residence. The religious ceremony took 
place at Notre Dame on Sunday morning. 
The Archbishop of Paris, attended by his 
clergy, received their Majesties at the 
grand entrance of the cathedral, and, the 
royal pair having taken their seats on the 
throne, he proceeded to the ceremony of 
the marriage, which was conducted in all 
respects according to the solemnities of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and accompanied 
by all the pomp of Imperial prestige and 
royal tradition. A canopy of silver bro- 
cade was held over their Majesties’ heads 
by two bishops, and there were no less 
than five French cardinals present, namely, 
the Archbishops of Lyons, Bourges, Be- 
sancon, Rheims, and Bordeaux. The 
register which was used at the Tuileries 
on the occasion of the civil marriage of 
the Emperor is that of the former Im- 
perial House, which has been preserved in 
the archives of the Secretary of State. The 
first entry in it is dated March 2, 1806, 
and records Napoleon’s adoption of Prince 
Eugene as son of the Emperor, and as 


Viceroy of Italy. The record immediately 
preceding that of the marriage of Napoleon 
III. is that of the birth of the King of 
Rome, bearing date March 20, 1811. 

On the occasion of his marriage the 
Emperor has pardoned 4312 persons who 
were implicated in the events of 1851. 
With these pardons, and the submissions 
already received, there do not remain more 
than 1200 persons subjected to expulsion. 
All the amnestied offenders are to be still 
submitted to a certain amount of sur- 
veillance. 

On the evening of the 6th Feb. during 
the carnival, the Austrian soldiers on 
guard at Milan were suddenly attacked 
and disarmed, and a contest arose, during 
which about ten men were killed and 
about forty of either party wounded. It 


is evident that the affair was political and 


preconcerted, as at the same time similar 
outbreaks occurred at Monza, Mantua, 
Lodi, and other places. A proclamation 
by Marshal Radetzky, dated from Verona, 
Feb. 9, subjects the city of Milan to the 
most rigorous execution of the state of 
siege ; orders that all strangers of suspi- 
cious character be expelled; grants life 
pensions to the wounded and the families 
of soldiers fa'len ; and orders an extraor- 
dinary gratification to the garrison as a 
recompense for its efforts. Of eighty per- 
sons arrested at Milan, six were hung and 
three shot on the 9th. 

The Austrians have since blockaded the 
Swiss canton of Ticino, and have expelled 
all its natives from the territory of Lom- 
bardy. 

On the 18th Feb. the life of the Em- 
peror of Austria was attempted by an 
Hungarian named Lebeny, twenty-one 
years of age, as his Majesty was walking 
on the ramparts of Vienna. He was 
slightly wounded in the neck, and by the 
latest accounts his cure is proceeding fa- 
vourably. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 10th of February Parliament 
reassembled, and a statement of the policy 
of the New Ministry was made by Lord 
John Russell. No additional number of 
men will be asked for, but the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance Estimates will be consider- 
ably larger than last year. The Canada 
Clergy Reserves, Pilotage, and Jewish 


Disabilities are to be the foremost subjects 
of legislation. Australia is not to be an- 
noyed by a continuation of transportation ; 
the long delayed Consolidation of Cri- 
minal Law is at last to be effected ; some- 
thing will be done with Irish Tenant 
Right ; and Parliamentary Reform is to 
stand over till next session. 
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The Houses of Convocation reassembled 
on the 17th, and, after discussion on several 
subjects of ecclesiastical polity, were pro- 
rogued by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the 18th of August. The Bishops 
of Exeter, Salisbury, Chichester, and Ox- 
ford signed a protest to the effect that, 
while they submitted, they did “ not assent 
to any claim on the part of the Archbishop 
to prorogue them sine consensu fratrum.”’ 

On the 15th February a frightful ca- 
tastrophe occurred at the entrance of 
Dublin Bay. The City of Dublin Steam- 
ship Company’s vessel Queen Victoria, 
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which left Liverpool on the day before, 
with 120 souls on board, ran on the rocks 
off the Howth Lighthouse, at a few mi- 
nutes before two o’clock in the moruing, 
and instantaneously went to pieces. The 
Roscommon steamer picked up between 
40 and 50 persons; the remainder, ac- 
cording to some accounts more than 100, 
and certainly not less than 80, were lost. 
Among the missing persons is the com- 
mander of the vessel, Captain Church, who 
has been on the station upwards of twenty 
years. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FoR THE YEAR 1853. 


Beds.—H. Littledale, of Kempston grange, esq. 
Berks.—H. P. Best, of Donnington castle, esq. 
Bucks.—Abraham Darby, of Stoke court, esq. 
Cambridgesh. and Huntingdonsh. — William 
Whitting, of Manea and Thorney abbey, esq. 
Cumb.—F.B.Atkinson,of Rampsbecklodge,esq. 
Chesh.—J. H. Leche, of Carden park, esq. 
Cornwall.—Richard Foster, of Castle, esq. 
Derb.—Sir J. H. Crewe, of Calke abbey, bart. 
Devon.—E. B.H.Gennys, of Whitleigh hall, esq. 
Dorset.—William Bragge, of Sadborow, esq. 
Durham.—F. A. Milbank, of Hart, esq. 
Essex.—J. G. Rebow, of Wivenhoe park, esq. 
Glouc.—J. R. Barker, of Fairford park, esq. 
Heref.—W. M. Kyrle, of Homme house, esq. 
Herts.—Sir T. G.S. Sebright, of Beechwood 
park, Bart. 
Kent.—F. C. Hyde, of Syndale house, esq. 
Lancash.—J. T. Clifton, of Lytham hall, esq. 
Leic.—Fred. Wollaston, of Shenton, esq. 
Linc.—Joseph Livesey, of Stourton hall, esq. 
Monmouth.—Henry Bailey, of Nanty Glo, esq. 
Norfolk. D. Gurney, of North Runcton, esq. 
Northampt.—C. C. Elwes, of Great Billing, esq. 
Northumb.— Walter Selby, of Biddleston, esq. 
Notts.—T. S. Godfrey, of Balderton, esq. 
Oxford.—James Morrell, jun. of Oxford, esq. 
Rutland.—John Parker, of Preston, esq. 
Salop.—A. C. Heber Percy, of Hodnet hall, esq. 
Som.—F. H. Dickinson, of Kingsweston, esq. 
Staff.—Edward Buller, of Dilhorne hall, esq. 
Southampton. — John Shelley, of Avington 
house, near Winchester, esq. ; 
Suffolk.—Lord Henniker, of Thornham hall. 
Surrey.—Thos. Grissell, of Norbury park, esq. 
Sussex.—F. Barchard, of Horstead place, esq. 
Warw.—Sir W. E. Cradock Hartopp, of Four 
Oaks hall, Bart. 
Westm.—J. Wakefield, of Sedgwick house, esq. 
Wilts.—F. L. Popham, of Littlecot, esq. — 
Worc.—Charles Noel, of Bell hall, esq. 
York.—Andrew Montagu, of Melton park, esq. 
WALES, 
Anglesey.—R. W. Prichard, of Erianell, esq. 
Brecon.—Postponed. 
Carnarv.—R.V.W. Williams, of Llandudno, esq. 
Carmarthen.—Hon. W. H. Yelverton, of Whit- 
land abbey. 
Cardigan.—Lewis Pugh, of Aberystwith, esq. 
Denbigh.—P. W. Yorke, of Dyffryn Aled, esq. 
Flint.—Whitehall Dod, of Llanerch, esq. 
Glamorgan.—R.H. Miers, of Ynispenliwch, esq. 
Montgomery.—J. Naylor, of Leighton hall, esq. 
Merioneth.—T. A. B. Mostyn, of Kylan, esq. 
Pemb.—A. N. J. Stokes, of St. Botolph’s, esq. 
Radnor.—J. Field, of Esgairdrainliwyn, esq. 


GAzeTTE PREFERMENTS. 


Jan.17. Stephen Henry Sullivan, esq. (now 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General in Chili) 
to be Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General in 
Peru.—Capt. the Hon. Edward Alfred John 
Harris, R.N. (now Chargé d’ Affaires and Con- 
sul-General in Peru) to be Chargé d’Affaires 


_ and Consul-General in Chili. 


Jan. 19. The Duke of Northumberland and 
Marquess of Londonderry elected Knights of 
the Garter. 

Jan. 22. Francis Lewis Shaw Merewether, 
esq. to be Auditor-General, and William Har- 
vie Christie, esq. to be Postmaster-General for 
the colony of New South Wales; and John 
Sterling, esq. to be Agent for Church and 
School Lands in that colony. 

Jan. 28. 46th Foot, Major-Gen. R. Egerton, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
Major C. H. Somerset to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. G. J. Carey to be Major.—Staff, brevet 
Colonel A. W. Torrens, of 23d Foot, to be As- 
sistant Quartermaster - general, vice brevet 
Colonel R. Airey, appointed Military Secretary 
to the General Commanding-in-Chief.—West 
Essex Militia, Capt. G. Robbins, late of H.M. 
regular forces, to be Major.—East York Militia, 
F, A. T. C. Constable, esq. to be Second Major. 

Feb. 4. E. R. Power, esq. to be Assistant 
Colonial Secretary for Ceylon, and P. W. Bray- 
brooke, esq. Assistant Government Agent, 
District Judge, Commissioner of Requests, and 
Police Magistrate of Badulla, in that island.— 
Lord A. Hervey to be Keeper of the Privy Seal 
of the Prince of Wales.—ist Dragoons, Major 
J. Yorke to be Lieut.-Colonei; Capt. R. Ward- 
law to be Major.—22d Foot, brevet Major T. 8S. 
Conway, C.B. to be Major.—Unattached, bre- 
vet Major C. Kelson, from Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment, to be Major.—-Staff, Major F. D. George, 
C.B., from 22d Foot, to be Dep. Adjutant-gen. 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonei in the Army ; brevet 
Major H. D. O’ Halloran, from 69th Foot, to be 
Deputy Quartermaster-gen. in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. 

Feb.14. Andrew Buchanan, esq. (now Minis- 
ter Plenip. to the Swiss Confederation,) to be 
Envoy Extr. and Minister Plenip. to the King 
of Denmark ; and the Hon. Charles Augustus 
Murray (now Agent and Consul-General in 
Egypt) to be Minister Plenip. to the Swiss 
Confederation. 

Feb.15. Edward Eyre Williams, esq. to be 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court in 
the colony of Victoria ; William Foster Stawell, 
eSqg. to be Attorney-General; James Croke, 
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esq. Solicitor-General; Henry Field Gurner, 
esq. Crown Solicitor; Robert Williams Pohl- 
man, esq. Commissioner of the Court of Re- 
quests and Chairman of General and Quarter 
Sessions ; and Frederick Wilkinson, esq. to be 
Master in Equity of the Supreme Court and 
Chief Commissioner of Insolvent Estates, all 
in the same colony.—19th Foot, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. T. Unett to be Major.—67th Foot, Major 
T. E. Knox, from 3d West India Regt., to be 
Major, vice Major S.H. Murray, who exchanges. 
—2d West India Regt. Capt. H. W. Whitfield 
to be Major. 

Feb. 18. 2d West India Regt., Staff Surgeon 
of the Second Class, J. W. Mostyn, M.D. to be 
Surgeon. 


Major T. A. Larcom, R. Eng. (late Deputy 
Chairman of the Board of Works) to be Under- 
Secretary of State for Ireland. 

Mr. Leeke, son of Commodore Sir H. Leeke, 
to be High Sheriff of Bombay. 

Rear-Adm. Houston Stewart, C.B. to be 
Secretary to the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Merthyr Tydvil.—Henry Austin Bruce, esq. 
Tavistock.—Robert Joseph Phillimore, esq. 
vice Carter, declared unqualified. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Capt. Henry Byam Martin, C.B. and Comm. 
G. W. Preedy to the Duke of Wellington; 
Comm. George Hancock to the Espiegle, 12, 
at Sheerness. 


EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Ven. C. C, Clerke, D.D. (Archdeacon of Oxford, 
&c.) Sub-Deanery of the Cathedral Church of 
Oxford. 

Rev. J. Davies, D.D. (R. of Gateshead) Honorary 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Durham. 

Rey. J. Gould (R. of Burwash, Sussex), to the 
Canonry of Hurst in the Cathedral Church 
of Chichester. 

Rev. W. Jackman (V. of Falkenham, Suffolk), 
Honorary Canonry in the Cathedral Church 
of Norwich. 

Rev. W. D. Anderson, Milton-Damerell R. w. 
Cookworthy P.C. Devon. 

Rev. C. M. Arnold, Christ Church P.C. Clap- 
ham, Surrey. 

Rey. A. F. Bellman, Moulton V. Norfolk. 

Rey. R. Bird, Uffington V. Berks. 

Rey. J. P. Birkett, Graveley R. Cambridgesh. 

Rey. F. G. Blomfield, St. Andrew Undershaft, 
w. St. Mary-at-Axe R. London. 

Rey. G. J. Blomfield, Bow, alias Nymet-Tracey 
R. w. Broad Nymet R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Cholmeley, St. Mary P.C, Wainfleet, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev.T.Clark,St.MaryP.C.Haggerston, London. 

Rev. 8. Clifford, Teynham V. Kent. : 

Rev. R. W. Cory, Horsey-next-the-Sea V. Norf. 

Rev. E. B. Everard, Burnham-Thorpe R. Norf. 

Rev.A.0.Fitz-Gerald,Charlton-MackrelR.Som. 

Rev. P. P. Gilbert, St. Augustin w. St. Faith 
R. London. LY 

Rev. R. B. Halburd, Templeroan R. dio. Cloyne. 

Rev. W. Hayes, Stockton-Heath P.C. Great 
Budworth, Cheshire. a 

Rey. G. A. Hayward, Campsall P.C. Yorksh. 

Rey. R. Holmes, Happisburgh V. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. H. Hughes, Horley V. Surrey. 

Rey. W. Irvine, Longfleet P.C. Dorset. 

Rey. F. C. Jackson, Grade R. w. Ruan-Minor 
R. Cornwall. 
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Rey. S. T. H. Jervois, Downham P.C. Lanc. 
Rev. A. Kent, Haresfield V. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. W. Melland, Rushton P.C. Staffordshire. 
Rev. T. D. Millner, Bulford D.C. Wilts. 

Kev. T. B. G. Moore, Broxbourne V. Herts. 
Rev. C, Nevile, Fledborough R. Notts. 
Rev.E.H.Niblett, Redmarley-d’Abitot R.Worc. 
Rev. A. 8S. Ormerod, Halvergate V. Norfolk. 
Rev. G. Varker, Killanully R. dio. Cloyne. 
Rev. W. R. Parker, Willingale-Spain R. Essex. 
Rev. G. Poole, Hammerwich P.C. Staffordsh. 
Rev. E. W. Relton, Ealing V. Middlesex. 

Rey. R. E. Roy, Skirbeck R. w. Trinity C. Linc. 
Rev. J. O. Ryder, Isle of Elmley R. Kent. 
Rev. J. Shortt, Hoghton P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. R. Shutte, High Halden R. Kent. 

Rey. J. Smith, Acton R. Middlesex. 
Rev.J.Smith,GoldenHillP.C. Wolstanton, Staff. 
Rey. H. Somerville, Aghinagh P.C. dio. Cloyne. 
Rey. J. Soper, South Lambeth Chapel, Surrey. 
Rey. T. I. Stewart, Landscove P.C. Devon. 
Rev. T. Thackeray, Usworth P.C. Durham. 
Rey. J. F. Thrupp, Barrington V. Cambridgesh. 
Rev. G. Tufnell, ‘hornton-Watlass R. Yorksh. 
Rev. W. Valentine, Whixley P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. F. Van der Meulen, Thorley R. Herts. 
Rev.T.A. Warburton, D.C.L.Ifley P.C.Oxfordsh. 
Rev. J. Wenham, West Clandon R. Surrey. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. W. H. Andrews, Union, Oulton, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Cawston, H.M.S. Bellerophon. 

Rev. W.C. Fenton, to Sheriff of Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Gurney, H.M. Steam-frigate Leopard. 

Rev. G. A. M. Litle, (and Naval Instructor) to 
H.M. Screw Steam-frigate [mperieuse. 

Rev. J. A. Mathias, Colonial, Ceylon. 

Rev. R. Montgomery, to Lord Bateman. 

Rey. C. M. Robins, Yacht Sylphide. 

Rev. J. B. Scott, Union, Bath. 

Rev. C. B. Turner, to Sheriff of Worcestershire , 

To be Chaplains to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland:—Ven. J. Armstrong (Archdeacon 
of Clonfert), Ven. M. G. Beresford D.D.(Arch- 
deacon of Ardagh), Rev. G. Black (R. of 
Inch), Rev. W. M. Brady, Hon. and Very 
Rey. H. M. Browne (Dean of Lismore), Rev. 
W. Caulfeild, Hon. and Very Rev. Lord E. 
Chichester (Dean of Raphoe), Ven. H. Cotton, 
D.C.L, (Archdeacon of Cashel), Rev. M. De 
Courcy, D.D., Rev. C. J. Dickinson, Rev. W. 
FitzGerald, Rev. H. Griffin, Ven. M. J. 
Keatinge (Archdeacon of Ardfert), Very Rev. 
R. M. Kennedy (Dean of Clonfert), Rev. T. P. 
Knox, Rev. H. Lloyd, D.D., Very Rev. Lord 
Viscount Mountmorres (Dean of Achonry), 
Very Rev. H. Newland, D.D. (Dean of Ferns), 
Rev. R. O'Callaghan, Hon. and Very Rev. H. 
Pakenham, D.D. (Dean of St. Patrick’s), Rev. 
H. Perceval, Ven. J. A. Russell (Archdeacon 
of Clogher), Ven. J. W. Stokes (Archdeacon 
of Armagh), Rev. E. Tighe-Gregory, D.D. 
(R. of Kilaore), Rey. S..Townsend, Ver 
Rev. W. Warburton (Dean of Elphin), an 
Ven. J. West, D.D. (Archdeacon of Dublin). 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rev. W. Sewell, Principal of Radley College, 
Abingdon. 

R. H. Charters, B.A. Mathematical-Master, 
Sedbergh Grammar School, Yorkshire. 

W. Wayte (Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge), Assistant-Master, Eton College. 


Rev. H. Allan, Lecturer, St. Luke, Old Street, 

ndon. 

Very Rev. H. P. Hamilton (Dean of Salisbury) 
to be one of Her Majesty’s Preachers at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

Hon. and Rev. W. Howard (R. of Whiston) to 
be Organising Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
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Parts for the Archdeacoary of York, or the 
West Riding. 

Rev. J. Mayle, a Mission at Bucharest. 

Rey. T. C. Pratt, Readership of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, London. 

J. Smallpeice, B.A. Vice-Principal of Diocesan 
Training College, Chichester. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 13. At Chew Magna, near Bristol, the 
wife of the Rev. Grenville Frodsham Hodson, 
a dau.——At Tinwell house, the wife of Robert 
Parr, esq. a son and heir.——18. At Clifton, 
the wife of Vincent Eyre, esq. a son.——19. At 
Bletchley, Bucks, the wife of Richard Selby 
Lowndes, esq. a son.——20. The wife of Ed- 
mund Law Lushington, esq. of Park house, 
Maidstone, a dau.——21. The wife of F. New- 
ton Dickenson, esq. Siston court, Glouc. a dau. 
——At Wooburn house, Bucks, Mrs. Francis 
Edward Venables, a son.——22. At Wimbledon, 
the Countess of Kerry, a son.——At West Hill 
house, Bury St. Edmund’s, the wife of W. H. 
Rushbrooke, esq. R.N. a dau.——25. At Thor- 
nycroft hall, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. John 
Thornycroft, adau.——27. At Cariton gardens, 
the Hon. Mrs. J.S. Wortley, a son.——At Dub- 
lin, the Hon. Mrs. Colborne, a dau.——29. In 
Brook st. the Marchioness of Blandford, a dau. 
——30. At Dublin, the wife of the Rev. William 
H. E. Wood Wright, of Gola house, co. Mona- 
ghan, a son and heir. 

Lately. At the Lees, Derbyshire, Lady Anna 
Chandos Pole, a son and heir. 

Feb.1. At Perry mount, Sydenham, the wife 
of Chariton J. Wollaston, esq. a son.——2, At 
May place, Crayford, Kent, the wife of James 
MacGregor, esq. M.P. a dau.——3. In Mans- 
field street, Lady Charles Russell, a son.——At 
Rockingham castle, the Hon. Mrs. Watson, a 
dau.——4. In Eaton pl. the Countess of Ennis- 
killen, a dau.——5. At the rectory, Little Pon- 
ton, Linc. the wife of the Rev. Pennyman W. 
Worsley. a dau.——7. At Malmaison, co. Cork, 
Lady Coghill, a son.——8. At Marchington, 
Staff. Lady Harriet Vernon, a dau.——At Ash- 
bourne, Derbysh. the wite of Sir George Gervis, 
Bart. a son.——9. In Carlton gardens, Lady 
Brooke, a son, heir to the earldom of Warwick. 
——lIn Holland, the wife of Major-Gen. Charles 
Bentinck, ason.——13. In Grosvenor st. Mrs. 
KR. Capel Cure, a son.—16. In Eccleston sq. 
the wife of Capt. H. J. Codrington, R.N. a son. 
—20. In Belgrave sq. the wife of the Rt. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 16. At Stockton-on-Tees, John Spiers 
Sladden, esq. M.A. Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Stockton, to Miss Mary Hannah 
Atty.——At St. Thomas’s, Stamford hill, the 
Rey. George Wm. Hellyer, to Frances- Maria, 
dau. of the late John Luby, esq. M.D. Royal 
Veteran Batt. and niece of the late Malcolm 
M ‘Neill, esq. of Losset, Islay. ——At All Souls’, 
Langham pl. William, fourth son of John JJat- 
thews, esy. of Newport, I. W. to Caroline- 
Richmond, only child of Robt. Rouse, esq. of 
Wigmore st. Cavendish sq.——At All Saints’, 
St. John’s Wood, Edward-Barnes, youngest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Goodman, to Lu- 
cinda- Matilda, only dau. of William Percival, 
esq. George st. Hanover sq.——At Streatham, 
Surrey, John Keen, esq. only son of the late 
James Keen, esq. of Streatham, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of Robt. Garrard, esq. of Wood- 
field, Streatham.——R. Hindley Wilkinson, 
esq. of King’s coll. Cambridge, to C. A. Caro- 
line, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Vicomte 
Obert, and niece of E. Parkins, esq. of Ches- 
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field lodge, Herts. At St. James’s Picca- 
dilly, Archibald Lewis Cocke, esq. youngest 
son of the late A. Cocke, esq. surgeon, How- 
land st. Fitzroy sq. to Janet, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Mackay, R.M.——Christopher 
Rowland Richardson, esq. Lieut. 6lst Regt. 
eldest son of C. R. Richardson, esq. Dorset st. 
Portman sq. to Frances-Annie, only dau. of 
James Yearsley, esq. Savile row, St. James’s. 
—At St. James’s Paddington, Syed Adbdool- 
lah, to Margaret-Wilson, the youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. George Henderson, of 44th Foot. 
——aAt Westdean, near Chichester, John Sad- 
ler, esq. of West Lavant, to Ann, dau. of A. 
Pinnix, esq. 

18. At St. Pancras, William James Strick- 
land, esq. civil engineer, to Elizabeth-Mary- 
ann-Longmore, only dau. of the late W. T. 
Anderson, R.N. Tonbridge pl. New road.—. 
At Mountnessing, Alfred Bingham, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
G. Fulcher, esq. of Mark lane. ——At Weston- 
super-Mare, R. Playfair, esq. to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Francis Moffatt, esq. 
Aberdeen.—At Bromley, Kent, Joseph-Mat- 
thew, youngest son of the late Rev. W. H. 
Howorthy, Rector of Brickling and Erping- 
ham, Norfolk, to Jemima-O’Brien, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. IT. A. Jones, Rector of 
Vere, Jamaica. 

19. At Ipswich, William Frederick //insch, 
esq. of Belgrave house, Yarmouth, son of the 
late Baron Von Hinsch, of Hamburg, to Su- 
sannah-Elizabeth, only dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Hopper, St. Peter’s, Ipswich. 

21. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Right 
Hon. Lord Erskine, to Anna, widow of T. Cal- 
derwood Durham, esq. of Largo and of Polton. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. George Tash 
Tweed, esq. of Upper Brook st. Grosvenor sq. 
to Emily-Charlotte, second dau. of the late 5. 
Joseph, esq. R.S.A.——At Bristol, the Rev. 
J. W. Davis, M.A. Vicar of Loppington, 
Salop, to Frances-Eleanora, dau. of the Rev. 
W. C. Clack, Rector of Moreton Hampstead, 
Devon.—At Southsea, W. Charles Perry 
Grant, esq. Royal Navy, to Fanny, eldest dau. 
of Major W. F. Steer, Bengal Army.——At 
Cambridge, the Rev. Charles Dallas Marston, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, ‘Tunbridge, 
to Emily-Buxton, dau. of Frederick Randall, 
esq. of Cambridge. At Steeple Bumpstead, 
Essex, W. Stuart Wild, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, only son of the Rev. W. T. Wild, B.D. 
Vicar of Westow, Yorkshire, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of Alexander Brown, esq. of Broadgate 
house, Steeple Bumpstead.——At St. John’s, 
Notting hill, Robert Wm. Lewis, esq. youngest 
son of the Rev. John Lewis, Rector of Ingate- 
stone and Rivenhall, to Augusta, widow of 
Edward Wells, esq. of the Isle of Wight.—— 
At Brompton, the Rev. Henry Smith Mackar- 
ness, Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. to Matilda-Anne, youngest dau. of James 
Robinson Planché, esq. F.S.A. of Michael’s 
Grove lodge, Brompton.—At the Chapel, 
Cally Gatehouse, N.B. Frederick Madan, esq. 
of Northwick terr. St. John’s wood, to Cathe- 
rine, fifth dau. of the Hon. Montgomerie 
Stewart.——At Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, 
George Edward Webster, esq. of Shirley, near 
Southampton, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Wortham Hitch, esq.—At Wors- 
brough, John Newman, esq. of Oriel college, 
Oxford, youngest son of Wm. Newman, esq. of 
Darley hall, near Barnsley, to Anna-Frances, 
the youngest dau. of Wm. Elmhirst, esq. of 
Round Green. 

22. At St. James’s, Norland, Notting hill, 
John, eldest son of the late John Newton, esq. 
of Alconbury house, co. Hunts, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Birch, D.D. 
Prebendary of St., Paul’s Cathedral, &c.——- 
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At St. Pancras New Church, Charles William 
Bere, esq. B.A. late of Sidney Sussex college, 
Cambridge, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. H. 
Tennis, of Meiton st. Euston sy.—aAt Clap- 
ham, the Rey. Edward John Selwyn, M.A. 
Head Master of the Blackheath Proprietary 
School, to Maria-Sophia-Hughes, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of W. Hughes Hughes, esq. late 
M.P. for Oxford.— —At Chicheley, Bucks, the 
Rev. Win. Benjamin Philpot, to Harriette- 
Georgina, younger dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Obins.-—At the Presbyterian Church, Upper 
George st. Alexander Geddes, esq. of Annan- 
dale, Jamaica, to Frances, fourth dau. of the 
late Thomas Evershed, esq. of Pallingham, 
Sussex.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Chas, 
Hewitt Moore, esq. of Montague pl. Russell 
square, second son of W. Moore, esq. Friary, 
Plymouth, to Henrietta-George, eldest dau. of 
James Whitehorne, esq. of Queen’s road, 
Gloucester gate, Regent’s park, late of Ja- 
maica. 

23. At Benacre, the Rev. Edward Mortimer 
Clissold, youngest son of the Key. Stephen 
Clissold, of Wrentham rectory, Suffolk, to 
Florence-Jane, eldest dau. of Sir Edward Sher- 
lock Gooch, Bart. M.P. of Benacre hall.—— 
At Halberton, Richard Roope, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Marcella, sixth dau. of the late John 
Were Clarke, esq. of Bridwell. ——At Cawood, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Iewlett, ‘T. A. King’s coll. 
and Curate of St. John the Apostle, Bethnal 
green, to Jane, eldest dau. of A. Mason, esq. 
of Nafferton, Yorkshire. ——At Combe St. 
Nicholas, Sumerset, John Reynolds Salter, 
esq. of Broadclist, to Sarah-Rose, younger dau. 
of Richard Walter, esq. of Combe head.—— 
At Bristol, the Rev. Brooke F. Westcott, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master of Harrow, to Sarah-Louisa- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas Whittard, esq. of 
Kingsdown. 

24. Henry, son of Edward John Carter, esq. 
of Theakston hail, to Octavia, dau. of the late 
Henry Hensman, esq. 

27. At St. Luke’s, Norwood, Réné Hypolite 
Favarger, esq. second son of the late Rev. 
Henri Favarger, of Neufchatel, to Caroline- 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late W. H. Holmes, 
esq. Manor house, Kilrea, Ireland. 

28. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Sir Michael 
Robert Shaw Stewart, Vart. ot Ardgowan, 
Renfrewshire, N.B. to Lady Octavia Gros- 
venor, fifth dau. of the Marquis of Westminster, 
and sister to the Duchess of Northumberland, 
the Countess of Macclesfield, the Lady Wen- 
lock, &c.——At Portstewart, the Hon. and 
Rey. Charles Douglas, brother of the Earl of 
Moreton, to Agnes, fourth dau. of Capt. Rich, 
Woodlands, Limerick.——At Oxford, the Rev. 
C. R. Conybeare, M.A. student of Christ 
Church, and Vicar of Pyrton, Oxfordshire, 
third son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Lian- 
daff, to Elizabeth-Jane, dau. of J. H. Markland, 
esy. D.C.L. of Bath.——At Thurso, Caithness, 
John Ramsay, Capt. Bombay Fusiliers (Brevet 
Major), son of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
John Ramsay, to Kate-Sinclair, dau. of the 
late David Laing, esq. Thurso, and granddau. 
of the late Lieut-Gen. Sinclair, of Lybster.—— 
At St. Mary’s Lambeth, Cornthwaite Hector, 
esy. second son of the late C. J. Hector, esq. 
M.P. for Petersfield, to Ann, second dau. of 
the late Wm. Hayward, esq. of the Temple.—— 
At Churchstanton, Woodforde Efooks, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Ann- 
Oliver, eldest dau. of William Beadon, esq. of 
Otterhead, Devon.——At St. Giles’s, Camber- 
well, Sidney Bowles Smith, second surviving 
son of William Henry Smith, esq. of Peckham, 
to Mary-Ann-Beagin, youngest dau. of George 
B. Beagin, esq. of Camberwell. —— At St. Mary- 
Jebone, Charles Caldwell Grantham, esq. Lieut. 
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Ceylon Rifles, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Grant- 
ham, Royal Artillery, to Adeline, only dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Joiiuson, late 5th Fusiliers.—— 
At High Wycombe, Bucks, the Rev. A. H. 
Wratislaw, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, to Frances Gertrude, se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. J. C. Helm, M.A. of 
Wadham college, Oxford.—-At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, James William Balfour, esq. of 
the 7th Dragoon Guards, to Isabella, only dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Craster.——At St. Mi- 
chael’s, Chester sq. Richard Jones Wiggins, 
esq. R.N. eldest son of Matthew Wiggins, esq. 
formerly of Gloucester pl. Portman sq. to Eliza- 
Mary, only dau. of Robert Robertson, esq. late 
of H.M. 56th Regt.——At Springfield, Essex, 
W. J. Coombe, esq. of Greenwieh, to Jenette, 
only dau. of the late William Meggy, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk.——At St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, Capt. Tudor, to Frances, second 
dau. of John Attree Fuller, esq. of Chichester. 
——At Rotherby, G. H. Clark, esq. of Finsbury 
place, and Canonbury, to Mary-Ann, third 
dau. of Joseph Hames, esq. of Rotherby hall. 
29. At Huyton, Lanc. Francis Palin, esq. 
son of John Palin, esq. of Christleton, Chester, 
to Louisa-Philippa, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. C. G. T. Driffield, Vicar of Prescot.—— 
At Halstead, the Rev. Frederick Wm. Smith, 
Chaplain R.N. and late Curate of St. Andrew’s, 
to Mary-Rachel, eldest dau. of James Flavell, 
esq. Master of the Grammar School, Halstead. 
——At Prestwich, the Rev. Charles Evans, 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and one 
of the Masters of Rugby School, to Susannah- 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Manchester.——At Trinity 
Church, Westbourne terr. Edward Frederick 
Burton, esq. of Gloucester crescent, Hyde park, 
and of Chancery lane, to Frances, youngest 
dau. of William Fanning, esq. of Gloucester 
gardens, Hyde park.——At Bradpole, Dorset, 
the Rev. Charles John Down, second son of 
Rear-Adm. Down, of Ilfracombe, Devon, to 
Alice-Mary, youngest dau. of James Templer, 
esq. of Bridport.——The Rev. 'l. H. Lister, 
Vicar of Luddington, youngest son of James 
Lister, esq. of Ousefieet grange, Yorkshire, 
and Hirst priory, Lincolnshire, to Mary-Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the Rey. Francis Swan, 
Rector of Sansthorpe and Bennington, and 
Prebendary of Linc.——At Paddington, Henry 
Wakeford, esq. to Rose-Emily, second dau. of 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop.——At Cheltenham, 
James A. C. Hutchinson, esq. M.D. Bengal 
Army, to Julia-Margarett, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Christopher Codrington, Bengal 


Army. 

30. At Caston, the Rev. Geo. Harris Cooke, 
M.A. Wadham college, Oxford, Second Master 
of the Colchester Grammar school, to Louisa, 
third dau. of Cyrus Gillett, esq. of Markshall, 
near Norwich.——At Southsea, the Rev. Chas. 
Richmond Tate, B.D. Fellow of Christ Church 
college, Oxford, and Vicar of Send-with-Ripley, 
Surrey, to Elizabeth-Edmondson, eldest dau. 
of Josiah Webb, esq. of Marmion pl.——At 
Duisburg, Prussia, William //olsworth, esq. of 
Marlborough pl. Brighton, to Mary-Ann, relict 
of the tei Decne Greenhalgh, esq. of Charlotte 
street, Fitzroy square.——At Sharnbrook, Bed- 
fordshire, William Croughton Stileman, esq. 
third son of the late Richard Stileman, esq. of 
the Friars, Winchelsea, Sussex, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late John Gibbard, esq. 
of Sharnbrook house, Beds.—-—At ‘Tamworth, 
the Rev. Charles Joseph Wall, of Sproatley, to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of ‘Thomas Bramhall, 
esq. of Tamworth——At Sawston, Camb. the 
Rev. J. Wisken, M.A. Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius college, Camb. to Elizabeth-Ann, second 
dau. of the Rev. E. Daniel, Vicar of Sawston. 
—-At Gooderstone, the Rev. F, T. Bassett, 
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8.A. Gonville and Caius college, Camb. to 
Maria, only dau. of C. Brook, esq. 

Jan.1. At St. James’s Hyde eS, Thomas 
Lloyd, esq. eldest son of Eyre Lloyd, esq. of 
Prospect house, Castle Cannon, co. Limerick, 
and grandson of Thomas Lloyd, esq. late M.P. 
for that county, to Ann-Cowper, only child of 
James Cheese, esq. of Huntingdon Court, 
Heref.——At Bath, Alfred-William, eldest son 
of C. J. East, esq. to Ann-Eliza-Eunice, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John East, M.A. Rector.—— 
At Selby, Edward Jackson, esq. M.D. of Eccles- 
field, near Sheffield, to Annie-Leetham, eldest 
dau. of John Burkitt, esq. of Selby, surgeon. 
——At Duisburg-on-the-Rhine, Thos. Bignold, 
esq. of Lakenham, to Georgiana, dau. of John 
Green, esq. of Birmingham.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, James John Lonsdale, esq. of Lincoln’s 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Jessica-Matilda, dau. 
of the late Samuel James Arnold, esq. and 
widow of Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.R.S.——At Daw- 
lish, Capt. Bickford, R.N. to Harriet, only dau- 
of Codrington Parr, esq. of Stonelands, Devon. 

4. At the British Embassy, Paris, the Hon. 
Charles Spencer Cowper, brother of Earl Cow- 
per, to the Lady Harriet Anne, ‘Countess 
d’Orsay, dau. of the late Earl of Blessington. 
——At Risby, Bury St. Edmund’s, Robert 
Woodhouse, esq. of Grosvenor pl. barrister-at- 
law, son of the late R. Woodhouse, esq. Prof. 
of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
to Ellen-Hurry, dau. of the Rev. 8. H. Alder- 
son, and niece of the Hon. Mr. Baron Alderson. 
——At Milston, Wilts, John Pinckney, esq. 
second son of Robert Pinckney, esq. of Ames- 
bury, to Rachael-Martha, only child of the late 
Rey. P. P. Rendall, M.A.——At Fordingbridge, 
George Roberts Tatum, ‘esq. of Salisbury, to 
Caroline, only dau. of George ‘Tito Brice, esq. 
of Packham house, Hants.——The Rev. Francis 
Russel Hall, D.D. late Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and Rector of St. Vigor’s, 
Fulbourné, to Mary-Annie, eldest dau. of the 
late Mr. G. F. West, of Rosoman house, Isling- 
ton.— At Handsworth, Blackhall Marsack, 
esq. of Little Brickhill, Bucks, third son of 
G. H. Marsack, esq. of Barnstaple, Devon, to 
Mary-Alston, elder dau. of the late Rev. Chas. 
Lord, Vicar of Uffington, Berks.——Christopher 
Harison, late Capt. 73d Regt. youngest son of 
the late Charles Harison, esq. of Sutton place, 
and Folkington, Sussex, to Louisa-Marie-Mil- 
lett, youngest dau. of the late Commander 
Moorman, R.N., K.F.M.——At All Saints’ S¢. 
John’s wood, Samuel Collett Jomersham, esq. 
C.E. to Mary, youngest dau. of Henry Collen, 
esq. of St. John’s wood.——At Cheltenham, 
John Allardice, esq. of Glasgow, to Caroline- 
Ann, second dau. of Major John Hailes, of the 
E.1.Co’s. Serv.——At Chelsea, the Rev. Mat- 
thew Harvey, son of the Rev. John Buckland, 
of Laleham, Middx, to Frances-Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late William Robertson, esq. As- 
sistant Commissary-General.——At Heighing- 
ton, co. Durham, the Rev. Wm. Warde, of 
Carleton, to Mary-Anne, second dau. of the 
late Josiah Smithson, esq. 

5. At Bridgwater, the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 
of Birkenhead, to Mary, second dau. of William 
Brown, esq. Bridgwater.——At Christ Church, 
Virginia Water, Richard Fort, esq. of Read 
hall, Lanc. to Margaret-Ellen, second dau. of 
the late Major-Gen, J. N. Smith, Hon. E.L.C.S. 
and widow of Capt. M. Smith, E.1.C.8.——At 
Westbury-upon-Trym, the Rev. T. Middlemore 
Wihittard, B.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master of Victoria college, Jer- 
sey, to Gabrielle-Antoinette, second dau. of M. 
Francois Ferrand, of Geneva.——At Bassaleg, 
David Robertson Williamson, esq, of Lawers, 
Perthshire, to Selina-Maria, second dau. of Sir 
Charles Morgan, Bart. of Tredegar pk. Monm. 
——At Hull, Edward, eldest son of Capt. W. 
Murley, RN. to Martha-Augusta-Catherine, 
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youngest dau. of G. Mordaunt, esq. of Sheffield. 
—At Claines, near Worcester, Major Joseph 
Robertson Younger, late Dep. Judge Adv.-Gen, 
Bengal Army, to Julia-Ann-Wilks, dau. of the 
late Laneelot Blackett, esq. of Halton, and 
youngest sister of Mr. L. F. Blackett, mer- 
chant, of Headingly, near Leeds. 

6. At Plymouth, the Rev. Edward Budge, 
of Bratton Clovelly rectory, to Anne, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Milton, of Golden bank, 
Liskeard.——At Killybegs, George C. W. Tap- 
pen, esq. son of the late George Tappen, esq. 
of Pall Mall, to Eliza-Jane, second dau. of the 
late James Hamilton, esq. of Fintra house, co. 
Donegal.—At St. Marylebone, Edwd. Davies 
Browne, esq. of Surbiton hill, Surrey, to Har- 
riette-Hill, only surviving child of William 
Sandys, esq. of Devonshire st. Portland place. 
——At Marylebone, J. Taylor, esq. M.D. of 
Curran, co. Monaghan, to Catherine-Fulton, 
widow, eldest dau. of the late {Hugh M‘Cal- 
mont, esy. of Demerara ; and at the same time, 
Thomas Mawhinny, esq. surgeon, of Charles 
street, Manchester sq. to Susan, second dau. 
of the late Hugh M‘Calmont, esq.— At Stur- 
minster Marshall, J. E. Thring, esq. Royal 
Artillery, to Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of 
the Rev. E. Powlett Blunt, of Bailie, Wim- 
borne.——At St. Mary Woolnoth, Samuel Col- 
borne Peacock, esq. second son of James Pea- 
cock, esq. of Sydenham, to Maria-Louisa, only 
dau. of William Blakesly, esq. of Lombard st. 
——At the British Rinbasse, Rranidin, the Rev. 
G. P. Keogh, chaplain at Brussels, to Louisa, 
youngeat dau. of A. Peterson, esq. of Brussels 
and Rocheford, in the Ardennes, Belgium, 

8. Vice-Vdmiral Sir Thos. Cochrane, K.C.B. 
Commander-in-Chief of Portsmouth, to Ro- 
setta- Wheeler, dau. of Sir Wheeler Cuffe, Bart. 
of Lyroth, Kilkenny, and niece of the late Earl 
of Mayo. —At Bath, Henry-Devereux, young- 
est son of the late Geo. Davenport, esq. of Oxf. 
to Margaret-Alice, dau. of Capt. Pickering 
Clarke, R.N. of Perrymead, Bath.——At Rip- 
ley, Surrey, the Rev. Charles Marshall, Vicar 
of St. Bride’s, to Sarah-Elizabeth, of Ripley 
court, Surrey, younger dau. of the late John 
Harrison, esq. At Southsea, Lieut. B. P, 
Priest, K.N., H.M.S. Leopard, to Amelia- 
Sophia, dau. of William S. Burnett, esq. of 
Lisbon.——At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
Thomas Leigh, esq. of Warwick lodge, Addi- 
son road, to Martha, widow of James William 
Stuart, esq.——At Dublin, T. P. B. Walshe, 
esq. Bombay Army, to Euphemia F. Elizabeth, 
heiress and only child of Rey. Spencer W. 
Walshe, D.D. Rector of Balsuon and Assy, co. 
Meath. i 

11. At Harrow, John Pares Bickersteth, esq. 
M.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, and of 
Salisbury, eldest son of Robert Bickersteth, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Ellen-Mary, dau. of the 
late Rey. E. 'T. Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester.—JIn the Chapel, at Mawley hall, 
Salop, Henry-William, second son of Henry 
Pownall, esq. late of Spring grove, Middlesex, 
to Fanny, fourth dau. of the late Edw. Blount 
esq. M.P. of Bellamore, Staffordshire. —At 
Falmouth, George T. S. Winthrop, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. youngest son of the late Vice-Adm. Win- 
throp, to Charlotte, second dau. of his Excel- 
lency Lieut.-Gen. Wood, C.B, Commander of 
the Forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. ——At Stockwell, Thos. Holden Bates, 
esq. of Wolsingham, Durham, to Eliza, third 
dau. of the late Joseph Raw, esq. of Brixton. 
——James Jnnes, esq. of Kirtling tower, Camb. 
to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Stephen 
Spencer, esq. of Easty wood, Wickhambrook, 
Suffoik.—aAt Uske, Monmouthshire, M.Digby 
Wyatt, esq. London, to Mary, second dau. of 
Iltyd Nicholl, esq. of Uske, Monmouthshire 
and the Ham, Glamorganshire, , 
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Tue ArgcHbukKE REINIER. 

Jan. —. At Botzen, on the Tyrol 
(where he had resided since 1848), in his 
70th year, his Imperial Highness the 
Archduke Reinier Joseph John Michael 
Francis Jerome, Field Marshal and Colo- 
nel-proprietor of the 11th Regiment of 
Infantry ; late Viceroy of Lombardy. 

He was the fifth son of the Emperor 
Leopold II. by Maria-Louisa, daughter of 
Charles III. King of Spain ; and was born 
at Florence on the 30th of September, 
1783, his father being at that time Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany. As Colonel of the regi- 
ment which bore his name, the Archduke 
took part in several of the wars with 
France ; and, during the later campaigns, 
obtained the grade of Field-Marshal. In 
1820 the Emperor nominated him to the 
viceroyalty of the Lombardo- Venetian pro- 
vinces, which had been constituted by the 
decree in 1816 a kingdom. In the same 
year he married the Princess Elizabeth of 
Savoy-Carignan; whose brother, Charles 
Albert, in 1831, ascended the throne upon 
the extinction of the elder branch of the 
house of Savoy. Of this marriage eight 
children were born, two of them princesses, 
the elder of whom, the Archduchess 
Maria, died at Vienna in 1842; the other 
is now wife of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Sardinia. Of the six princes, his sons, 
one died in tender years at Milan, the 
other five have commissions in the Aus- 
trian army. One of them, Reinier, the 
fifth by birth, married, two years ago, the 
Archduchess Caroline, daughter of Charles, 
the adversary of Napoleon on the fields of 
Aspern and Wagram. During the twenty- 
seven years of the late prince’s viceroyalty, 
no incident, except the abortive rising of 
1821, arose to trouble the pacific course 
of his residence. 


Tue Eart or Stair. 

Jan.10. At Oxenfoord Castle, aged 82, 
the Right Hon. John Hamilton Dalrym- 
ple, eighth Earl of Stair, Viscount Dal- 
rymple and Baron Newliston (1703), 
Viscount Stair, Baron Glenluce and Stran- 
raer (1690), a Baronet (1664 and 1698), 
Baron Oxenfoord in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom (1841), K.T., a General 
in the army, and Colonel of the 46th Foot. 

This venerable and excellent nobleman 
was born in Edinburgh on the 15th June, 
1771. He was the fourth but eldest sur- 
viving son of Sir John Dalrymple, the 
fourth Baronet, of Cousland and Fala, a 
Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, and 
author of “ Memoirs of Great Britain and 


Ireland,’’ by his cousin, Elizabeth, only 
child and heir of Thomas Hamilton Mac- 
gill, esq. of Fala, and Oxenfoord. 

He entered the army on the 28th Feb. 
1790, as Ensign in the 100th Foot; be- 
came Lieutenant April 30, 1792; Captain 
in the 19th Foot, April 26, 1793; and 
exchanged into the 3d Guards two days 
after. In 1794 he went to Flanders, where 
he served until the return of the army in 
1795. He succeeded to a company, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 6, 1798. 
In October 1805 he accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Hanover. In July 1807 he 
went to Zealand, and he was present at 
the siege of Copenhagen. He received 
the brevet of Colonel in 1808, and at- 
tained the rank of Major-General in 1811, 
In 1814 he served for a short time on the 
staff of Scotland. Whilst he held the 
command of the Guards his active mind 
was always occupied in devising means to 
avoid the infliction of corporal punishment. 
Many years afterwards he was sent for 
by the Duke of Wellington, and requested 
to explain the nature and results of the 
experiments he had made, which his Grace 
had come to think of importance. 

He succeeded to the dignity of a Baro- 
net on the death of his father on the 26th 
Feb. 1810, 

As soon as he had relinquished his active 
connexion with the army he busied himself 
in politics, and warmly espoused the Whig 
or Liberal cause. He made two attempts 
to enter Parliament for MidLothian under 
the old constituency: first in 1812, when 
he polled 46 votes, and Sir George Clerk 
(the former member) 56; again in 1418, 
when he polled 49 votes, and Sir George 
Clerk 79. After the enactment of Reform, 
of which he was one of the most zealous 
and influential of the supporters in Scot- 
land, he was at length returned at the 
election of 1832 by a majority of 69 over 
Sir George Clerk. He relinquished the 
contest, however, at the election of 1835, 
when, in consequence of the large ac- 
cession of Tory votes, Sir George Clerk 
recovered his seat, defeating the Whig 
candidate Mr. Gibson Craig. 

Sir John Dalrymple succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his kinsman John- 
William-Henry, seventh Earl of Stair, on 
the 20th March, 1840. In April of that 
year he was appointed Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland, which office he held until 
Sept. 1841, and again from August 1846 
to August 1852. He was created a Peer 
of the United Kingdom, with the title of 
Baron Oxenfoord, by patent dated August 
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16, 1841 ; and was nominated a Knight of 
the Thistle in 1247. 

He attained the rank of Lieut.-General 
in the army July 19, 1821; and that of 
General Jan. 28, 1838. On the 20th 
July, 1831, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 92d Foot; and in 1843 he 
was transferred to the 46th. 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
on the 23d June, 1795, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Augustus 
Johnson, of Kenilworth, co. Warwick, 
and niece to William sixth Lord Craven: 
she died Oct. 16, 1823; and secondly, on 
the 8th June, 1825, to the Hon. Adamina 
Duncan, fourth daughter of Adam first 
Viscount Duncan, and sister to the present 
Earl of Camperdown. There were no 
children by either marriage. 

The Earldom has now devolved on his 
brother, North Dalrymple, esq. of Cleland 
and Fordel. He married, first, in 1817, 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late 
James Penny, esq. ; and secondly, in 1831, 
his cousin Martha-Willet, second daughter 
of the late Colonel George Dalrymple ; 
and has issue by the former marriage John, 
now Viscount Dalrymple, M.P. for Wig- 
tonshire, and other children. 

The peerage of the United Kingdom 
conferred in 1841 has become extinct. 





Tue Eart or Oxrorp AND Mortimer. 

Jan. 19, At his seat, Eywood, near 
Kington, Herefordshire, aged 44, the Right 
Hon. Alfred Harley, sixth Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, and Baron Harley of Wig- 
more, co. Hereford (1711). 

With this nobleman has become extinct in 
the direct male line the very ancient family 
of Harley, which flourished for many cen- 
turies in the counties of Salop and Here- 
ford, and which, having for two preceding 
generations enjoyed the knighthood of the 
Bath, with the representation of the county 
of Hereford in Parliament, was at length 
raised to the peerage in the person of Sir 
Robert Harley,the Lord Treasurer to Queen 
Anne. In 1711 Sir Robert was advanced 
to the dignity of Earl of Oxford, which had 
only nine years before become extinct with 
the last of the long line of Vere; and the 
equally proud title of Mortimer was ap- 
pefided to it, it was said to provide for the 
contingency of any male cadet of the 
Veres asserting his title to the former dig- 
nity. The very distant connection of the 
family of Harley with the name of Morti- 
mer was this. Sir Robert Harley, who 
died in 1349, married Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Brian de Brampton, of 
Brampton Castle, co. Hereford, which 
subsequently became the residence of the 
Harleys. The said Margaret was descended 
from John de Brampton and Maud, 
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daughter of William de Braose, the widow 
of Roger Mortimer, of Wigmore, and 
grandmother of Roger Earl of March, the 
favourite of Queen Isabella. 

The late Earl of Oxford and Mortimer 
was born in New-street, Spring Gardens, 
on the 10th January, 1809, and was the 
second son of Edward the fifth Earl, by 
Jane-Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. James 
Scott, Vicar of Itchen in Hampshire. 
His elder brother. Edward, Lord Harley, 
died unmarried on the Ist Jan. 1828 ; and 
his only younger brother, the Hon. Morti- 
mer Harley, died an infant in 1812. 

In early life he held a commission in 
the army: but he never came forward in 
public life. He succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, Dec. 28, 1848. 

He married, on the 17th Jan. 1431, 
Miss Eliza Nugent, a natural daughter of 
the Marquess of Westmeath, and that 
lady survives him, without issue. The 
family estates are greatly reduced, but 
those which remain devolve on his sister 
Lady Langdale, the widow of the late 
Master of the Rolls. She has an only 
daughter, the Hon. Jane-Frances Bicker- 
steth, who is in her 17th year, and will 
(with her mother) take the name of Har- 
ley. 





Tue Earu or Tyrconne., G.C.H. 

Jan. 26. At Kiplin, near Catterick, 
Yorkshire, in his 63d year, the Right Hon. 
John Delaval Carpenter, fourth Earl of 
Tyrconnel and Viscount Carpenter (1761), 
and sixth Baron Carpenter of Killaghy, 
co. Kilkenny (1719), G.C.H. 

He was the younger of the two sons of 
the Hon. Charles Carpenter, Capt. R.N., 
by Elizabeth, only daughter of Thomas 
Mackenzie, esq. His father was the se- 
cond son of George the first Earl. He 
was born at Plymouth Dock on the 16th 
Dec. 1790. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 20th 
Dec. 1812, on the death of his elder 
brother George, who was unmarried, and 
who, being then a Captain in the Russian 
army, died at Wilna in Lithuania, from 
fatigue encountered in the pursuit of the 
French. 

He was nominated a Grand Cross of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1830. 

His Lordship was an amiable man, and 
has been characterized in a Yorkshire 
paper as ‘‘ a zealous and high-minded ma- 
gistrate, a firm and consistent supporter 
of Conservative principles, warmly devoted 
to agricultural science, and possessed of 
many qualifications which will render his 
demise a great public loss.’’ 

He married Oct. 1, 1817, Sarah, only 
child of Robert Crowe, esq.of Kiplin, but 
had issue only a daughter who died shortly 
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after her birth. The Countess survives 
him. 

His body was conveyed for interment 
to a family vault at Owselbury in York- 
shire. 

The Earl was the last member of his 
family, which was first raised to distinction 
at the beginning of the last century by 
General George Carpenter, some time 
Governor of Minorca, and afterwards 
Commander in Chief in Scotland, who was 
created an Jrish peer in 1719, and after- 
wards elected to Parliament for West- 
minster. The first Earl was his grandson. 
The family had for many previous genera- 
tions been seated in Herefordshire, and 
were descended from John Carpenter, town 
clerk of London, and M.P. for the city in 
1436. 





Earu Beaucuampe. 

Jan. 22. At his residence in Portman- 
square, in his 71st year, the Right Hon. 
John Reginald Pyndar, third Earl Beau- 
champ and Viscount Elmley (1815), and 
Baron Beauchamp of Powyke, co. Wor- 
cester (1806). 

He was the second son of William first 
Earl Beauchamp, by Catherine, only 
daughter of James Denn, esq. 

He was a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; and graduated B.A. 1806, M.A. 
1808. 

By licence under the royal sign manual 
dated Oct. 22, 1813, he assumed the name 
and arms of Pyndar. This had been the 
former name of his family, his grandfather 
Reginald Pyndar, esq. having taken the 
name of Lygon, which was that of his 
mother. 

On the death of his elder brother Wil- 
liam-Beauchamp the second Earl, unmar- 
ried, on the 12th May, 1823, he succeeded 
to the peerage. 

In politics he uniformly supported the 
Conservative or Tory party, but he took 
little or no active part in the business of 
the Upper House besides recording his 
vote on occasions of importance. He 
voted with the minority against the repeal 
of the corn laws in 1846, and continued 
steadfastly adherent to the Protectionist 
policy so long as it existed. The general 
voice of his tenantry proclaimed his lord- 
ship a kind, considerate, and liberal land- 
lord; he was courteous and exemplary in 
the discharge of the social and friendly 
relations of life; benevolent by disposi- 
tion, and charitable in practice. 

He has left property to the amount of 
upwards of 700,0007. His executors are 
the Hon. Colonel Scott (brother to the 
Earl of Clonmell), the Rev. Thomas Phil- 
pott, and Mrs. Kitching (the early friend 
and protégée of his first Countess). The 
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Earl has made Colonel Scott heir to all 
the landed estates not entailed with the 
title. 20,0007. is left to the present 
Countess, in addition to her jointure of 
2,0007. per annum; 20,0007. to Mrs. 
Kitching, 2,000/. to the Rev. Mr. Phil- 
pott, and 2,000/. and 100/. per annum to 
Miss Thomas, companion to the late 
Countess. Annuities are likewise provided 
to several old and faithful domestics. 
60,0007. is to be expended in building and 
endowing alms-houses at Madresfield for 
decayed and destitute agricultural labour- 
ers. The personal property is estimated 
at about 400,0002., of which sum at least 
one-half will fall to the residuary legatees, 
Colonel Scott and Mrs. Kitching, besides 
the sums invested for the several annuities, 
and the Countess’s jointure, when those 
investments shall lapse to the estate. The 
entailed property goes, of course, with the 
title to his lordship’s brother. 

His lordship was twice married : first, 
on the 14th March, 1814, to Lady Charlotte 
Scott, only daughter of John first Earl of 
Clonmell, who died on the 26th April, 1846, 
without issue; and secondly, on the 11th 
Feb. 1850, to the Hon. Catherine Murray, 
widow of Henry Murray, esq. (brother to 
the Bishop of Rochester,) third daughter 
of the Baroness Braye by the late Henry 
Otway, esq. This lady survives him, 
without issue. 

The peerage devolves on his next bro- 
ther, Lieut.-General the Hon. Henry 
Beauchamp Lygon, Colonel of the 10th 
Hussars, and M.P. for West Worcester- 
shire. His lordship married in 1824 Lady 
Susan - Caroline- Eliot, second daughter 
of William second Earl of St. Germains, 
and by that lady, who died in 1835, he 
had a numerous family, of whom the only 
survivors are Henry now Viscount Elmley, 
one other son, and one daughter. 

The body of the deceased Earl was in- 
terred at the parish church, St. Maryle- 
bone. 





Viscount Metsourne, G.C.B. 

Jan. 29. At Brockett Hall, Hertford- 
shire, in his 71st year, the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick James Lamb, third Viscount 
Melbourne (1781) and Baron Melbourne 
of Kilmore, co. Cavan (1770),—peerages 
of the Kingdom of Ireland; second Baron 
Melbourne of Melbourne, co. Derby 
(1815), and Baron Beauvale of Beauvale, 
co. Nottingham (1839),—peerages of the 
United Kingdom; the fourth Baronet, of 
Brockett Hall, Herts. (1755); a Privy 
Councillor, and G.C.B. 

His lordship was born in London on 
the 17th April, 1782, the third son of 
Peniston the first Viscount, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart, 
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He entered the diplomatic service in 
early life, and in 1811 was appointed 
Secretary of Legation at Palermo. In 
1813 he was removed to the same rank at 
the British Embassy at Vienna, where on 
the 6th August in that year he became 
Minister Plenipotentiary ad interim, until 
the arrival of Lord Stewart (now Marquess 
of Londonderry). On the 12th Sept. 1815 
he was accredited Envoy to Munich, which 
post he held until 1820. In 1822 he was 
appointed a Privy Councillor, and in 1827 
nominated a Civil Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath, in consideration of his 
diplomatic services. On the 18th Feb. 
1825, he was appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, 
where he remained to the close of 1629. 
On the 13th May, 1831, he was sent Am- 
bassador to Vienna, and he filled that post 
until Nov. 1841. He enjoyed a retiring 
pension of 1700/. In 1839 he was created 
a peer by the title of Baron Beauvale, and 
on the 24th Nov. 1848, on the death of 
his brother William, Viscouut Melbourne, 
(sometime First Lord of the Treasury,) 
he succeeded to the superior family title. 

Lord Beauvale married, at Vienna, on 
the 25th Feb. 1841, the Countess Alexan- 
drina Julia Theresa Wilhelmina Sophia, 
daughter of the late Joachim Charles 
Louis Mortimer, Count of Maltzahn, his 
Prussian Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Vieona. By this lady, who was born 
in 1818, and who survives him, he had 
no issue. 

Lord Melbourne died unexpectedly, 
after a short illness, originating with gout. 
His peerages have -become extinct, his 
only younger brother, the Hon. George 
Lamb, sometime M.P. for Westminster, 
having died without issue in 1834. His 
estates have devolved on his only sister 
the Viscountess Palmerston, who is also 
childless. 

Sir Matthew Lamb, the first Baronet, 
married Charlotte, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Coke, of Melbourne, co. 
Derby, Teller of the Exchequer and Vice- 
Chamberlain to Queen Anne, and sister 
and heir to George Lewis Coke, esq. the 
last of that family. Their son was the 
first Lord Melbourne, the father of the 
deceased. 





Rieut Hon. Davin Boy e. 
Feb. 4, At Shewalton, co. Ayr, in his 


8lst year, the Right Hon. David Boyle, 
late Lord Justice General and President 
of the Court of Session of Scotland. 

He was born at Irvine on the 26th July, 
1772, the son of the Hon. Patrick Boyle, 
of Shewalton, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Dunlop, Professor of Greek in 
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the University of Glasgow. His father 
was the third son of the second Earl of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. David Boyle was admitted a member 
of the faculty of Advocatesin 1793. He was 
appointed his Majesty’s Solicitor-General 
for Scotland on the 9th May, 1807. At 
the general election which occurred in the 
following month he was returned to par- 
liament for his native county of Ayr. On 
the 23d Feb. 1811 he was elevated to the 
bench as a Lord of Session and Justiciary, 
and in the same year he was promoted to 
the office of Lord Justice Clerk. In 1841 
he was appointed to the highest judicial 
office in the kingdom, that of Lord Justice 
General of Scotland, and Lord President 
of the Court of Session. He resigned in 
May 1852, after having been a judge for 
the long period of 41 years. He was ap 
pointed a Privy Councillor in 1821. 

He was offered a baronetcy by the Derby 
Administration, at the same time when 
the honour was conferred on Sheriff Alison, 
the historian of Europe, but he saw cause 
to decline the honour. 

Mr. Boyle was the intimate friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and was, indeed, known 
to and beloved by all the eminent Scotish 
gentlemen of his time. It is impossible 
to over-estimate his abilities as a judge, or 
his amiable qualities as a private gentle- 
man. He was always distinguished for 
his noble personal appearance, which cor- 
responded well with the dignity of his 
judicial demeanour. Sir Walter Scott has 
recorded that, at the coronation of George 
the Fourth, he “ showed to as great ad- 
vantage in his robes of Privy Councillor as 
any by whom that splendid dress was worn 
on that great occasion.’”’ No man ever 
sat upon the Scotish Bench with a more 
unvarying, a more determined purpose 
of administering impartial justice to all 
classes of the community. He has died 
full of years and honours; and his memory 
will long be cherished by the country upon 
which he has conferred such valuable 
advantages. 

The Lord Justice was twice married : 
first, on the 24th Dec. 1804, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Montgomerie, 
esq. of Annick, brother to Hugh Earl of 
Eglinton: she died on the 14th April, 
1822. He married secondly, on the 17th 
July, 1827, Camilla - Catharine, eldest 
daughter of the late David Smythe, esq. 
of Methven, co. Perth, a Lord of Session 
and Justiciary. This lady survives him. 

By the former marriage le had issue 
five sons and four daughters: 1. Patrick, 
Captain in the Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
who married in 1830 Mary-Frances, se- 
cond daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple 
Horn-Elphinstone, Bart, and has a nume 
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rous family; 2. Elizabeth, married in 
1828 to James Hope, esq. a younger son 
of the late Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
President of the Court of Session, and 
brother to the Right Hon. John Hope, 
now President of the same Court, and has 
a numerous family ; 3. Helen, married in 
1829 to Sir Charles Dalrymple Fergusson, 
Bart. and was left his widow in 1849; 
4, Alexander, Commander RN. who mar- 


ried in 1844 Agnes, third daughter of 


James Walker, esq. and has issue ; 5. Ha- 
milla-Augusta; 6. Eleonora - Charlotte ; 
7. John Boyle, esq. one of the Trustees 
of the Marquess of Bute at Cardiff; 8. 
William, Captain 89th Foot; and 9. Archi- 
bald-Thomas. 

By his second marriage, the Lord Jus- 
tice had further issue three sons and one 
daughter: 10,George-David; 11. Robert, 
Lieut. R.N.; 12. Henry-Dundas; and 
13. Amelia- Laura. 

A portrait of Mr. Boyle, from a receut 
excellent bust, was published in the II- 
lustrated London News shortly before his 
death. 





Tue Rigut Hon. JoHN NicHout, D.C.L. 

Jan. 27. At his residence in the Via 
Sistini, Rome, aged 55, the Right Hon. 
John Nicholl, D.C.L. of Merthyrmawr, 
co. Glamorgan, a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county, and formerly 
Judge Advocate~general. 

This gentleman was the only son of the 
late Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, some 
time Dean of the Arches, and Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, byJudy, youngest 
daughter of Peter Birt, esq. of Wenvoe 
Castle, co. Glamorgan. 

He was born in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
on the 21st August, 1797: was educated 
at Westminster school and at Christ 
church, Oxford, where he attained a first 
class in classics 1818, and graduated B.C.L. 
1823, D.C.L. 1825. He was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
July 1, 1824, 

He sat in parliament for the borough of 
Cardiff for twenty years, having been first 
returned at the general election of 1832 
after a contest with Lord James Stuart, in 
which he polled 342 votes, and his com- 
petitor 191. He was rechosen without 
Opposition on six subsequent occasions, 
but at length excluded at the general elec- 
tion of 1852, when he polled 464 votes, 
and Walter Coffin, esq. the present Li- 
beral member, had amajority of twenty-six. 

During the short ministry of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in March and April, 1835, Mr. 
Nicholl was one of the junior Lords of the 
Treasury. In 1838, on the death of his 
father, he was appointed to succeed him as 
Vicar-General of the province of Canter- 
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bury : this office he held until 1844. In 
Sept. 1841 he was appointed Judge Advo- 
cate-general, and thereupon was sworn of 
the Privy Council. In that office he con- 
tinued until Jan. 1846. He was also for 
some years chairman of quarter sessions in 
Glamorganshire. 

In every relation of life, public and 
private, the character of Mr. Nicholl was 
exemplary. He was an ornament of the 
senate; an honour to the bar; an active 
and able magistrate; a kind and liberal 
landlord ; and, above all, that highest style 
of man, a Christian gentleman. A corre- 
spondent of the Cardiff Guardian writing 
from Bridgend, remarks that the intelligence 
of his death was universally received in 
that town with feelings of the deepest and 
most unaffected sorrow. ‘‘In him the 
inhabitants have lost their best friend— 
one to whom they were, in all times of 
difficulty, in the habit of resorting with 
confidence for friendly counsel, advice, and 
assistance. The charitable institutions in 
the neighbourhood have lost their most 
munificent patron,—his numerous tenantry 
a most considerate and liberal landlord,— 
his servants, labourers, and dependents a 
most humane and kindhearted master, and 
the poor their best and most generous 
friend and benefactor. He was easy of 
access upon all occasions to the poor as 
well as the rich,—was always foremost 
and the most liberal in the support of every 
good and charitable work—ever ready to 
render to all who sought it the benefit of 
his valuable advice, and with his friendly 
services to calm down the waters of strife 
where differences unhappily existed.’’ 

He married Dec. 14, 1821, Jane Har- 
riet, second daughter of the late Thomas 
Mansel Talbot, esq. of Margam Park, co. 
Glamorgan, and granddaughter of the 
second Earl of Ilchester ; and by that lady 
he has left issue, John Cole Nicholl, esq. 
born in 1823; five other sons, and four 
daughters. 

His body was interred on the 29th Jan. 
in the English Protestant burial-ground at 
Rome. 





Sin CHARLES WAGER Watson, Bart. 
_ Dec. 30. At Stradishall, Suffolk, (whilst 
hunting with the Suffolk foxhounds,) aged 
52, Sir Charles Wager Watson, the second 
Baronet (1760), of West Wratting Park, 
Cambridgeshire. 

He was grandson of Rear-Admiral 
Charles Watson, who, after distinguishing 
himself in two engagements, died in com- 
mand of the naval forces in the East Indies 
in 1757; and whose son, in acknowledg- 
ment of the father’s services, was created 
a Baronet in 1760, being then a boy of 
nine years of age, 
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Sir Charles was the only son of Sir 
Charles the first Baronet by Juliana, daugh- 
ter of Sir Joseph Copley, Bart, and was 
born at West Wratting Park, June 4, 1800. 
He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, August 26, 1844, and sub- 
sequently served the office of sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire. 

On the day of his death, Sir Charles 
Watson had joined the Suffolk foxhounds, 
accompanied by his son, and was riding 
at a brisk rate, when he was seen sud- 
denly to reel and fall from his horse. It 
is supposed that he was seized with a fit, 
and the coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Natural Death.’’ His body was 
brought home to West Wratting for in- 
terment. 

Sir Charles Watson married in 1827 
Jemima-Charlotte, daughter of Charles 
Garth Colleton, esq. of Haines Hill, Berk- 
shire, and by that lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue. Lady Watson, with 
four of her children, was in Madeira at 
the time of her husband’s death. 

The present Baronet, the third Sir 
Charles, was born in 1828, and is un- 
married, 





Linuv.-Coi. Sik Harry Dare ty, Barr. 

Jan. 6. At Cagliari, in Sardinia, in his 
39th year, Sir Harry Francis Colville 
Darell, the third Baronet (1795), a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army. 

He was the son and heir of Sir Harry 
Verelst Darell, the second Baronet, a 
senior merchant in the Bengal establish- 
ment, by Amelia-Mary-Janc, only daughter 
of William Beecher, esq.; and was born at 
Lucknow, in India, in 1814. He entered 
the army as Ensign in the 18th Foot, on 
the Ist June, 1832, became Lieutenant 
June 12, 1835, and Captain in the same 
regiment July 14, 1841 ; was appointed 
Major in the 7th Dragoon guards Sept. 3, 
1847, and a Lieut.-Colonel by brevet, 
Sept. 15, 1848. 

He served in the 18th Royal Irish in 
the China expedition, as Aide-de-caimp to 
Brig.-General Burrell, and was present at 
the first taking of Chusan, for which he 
received a medal. He served with the 
7th Dragoon Guards against the insurgent 
boers in South Africa in 1845, and during 
the whole of the Kaffir war of 1846-7, and 
commanded the squadron of his regiment 
at the Gwanga, on the #th June 1846, 


- when he received two severe wounds in the 


charge and attack, and his charger was 
wounded in five places. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, April 13, 1848. 

On the 31st of December last he was 
seized with fever, after having been en- 
gaged in shooting in company with Capt. 

1) 


Payne Gallwey, on the Agliastra moun- 
tains, and he died after six days’ illness. 
As he was unmarried, the title has de- 
volved on his brother, the Rev. William 
Lionel Darell, Rector of Frethorne, Glou- 
cestershire, who married in 1843 the only 
daughter of Sir Edward Tierney, Bart. 





Sir Arruur H. Ditton, Bart. 

Dec. 30. At Belfast, aged 24, Sir 
Arthur Henry Dillon (the fifth Bart. (1601) 
of Lismullen, co. Meath, and a Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire (1782). 

He was born at Kilcairne in 1628, and 
was the only son of Sir William the 
fourth Baronet, by Ellen, daughter of 
Richard Webb, esq. of Hiltoun, co. Long- 
ford. He succeeded his father on the 
31st March, 1851. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
74th Highlanders, Oct. 19, 1849. He had 
lately exchanged into the 46th Regiment, 
now in garrison at Belfast ; and was re- 
garded by his brother officers of the latter 
corps as one of the most promising officers 
in the service, being one who evidently 
felt the deepest interest in his profession, 
combining talents of a high order with the 
greatest amiability of disposition. Lis 
death was caused by typhus fever follow- 
ing on dysentery. He was removed from 
the barracks to Great George’s-strcet 
when the attack became serious, and he 
had the consolation of his mother’s and 
sister’s attendance during the latter part 
of his illness, His remains were removed 
for interment in the family burying-place 
in the county of Westmeath. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
by his cousin, now Sir John Dillon, for- 
merly an officer in the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
son of the late Rev. Ralph Dillon, Rector 
of Ballymacall, co, Galway. 





Lievut.-Gen. Sir L. P.JonesParry,K. Hi. 

Jan. 23. At his seat, Madryn Park, 
Carnarvonshire, aged 71, Lieut.-General 
Sir Love Parry Jones Parry, K.H. a Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for tbe 
counties of Carnarvon and Anglesey, and 
for many years Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions of the former county. 

He was born 28th Nov. 1781, and was 
the eldest son of Thomas Parry Jones, 
esq. of Llwynona, co. Denbigh, who as- 
sumed the additional surname of Parry ia 
consequence of his marriage with Mar- 
garet, daughter and coheir of Love Parry, 
esq. of Peniarth and Madryn, M.P., by 
Sidney his wife, daughter (and coheir with 
her sister Mary, wife cf the Rev. Edward 
Hughes, of Kinmel Park, co. Denbigh, 
and by him mother of Lord Dinorben,) of 
Robert Lewis, esq. of Llysdulas, co. An- 
glesey. 
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He was educated at Westminster School, 
and obtained a Westminster Scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; but, pre- 
ferring the University of Oxford, he pro- 
ceeded to the latter, and entered at Christ 
Church, and graduated there B.A. 1803, 
and M.A. 1811. Heentered the army in 
April 1794, became Lieutenant 15th Oct. 
1794, Captain 30th Oct. same year, Major 
28th Aug. 1804, Lieut.-Colonel 4th June, 
1811, Colonel 27th May, 1825, Major- 
General 10th Jan. 1837, and Lieut.-General 
9th Nov. 1846. 

The regiments in which he served were 
the 81st, the 90th, the 2nd, and the 103rd 
Foot. During the last war he commanded 
a frontier division in Upper Canada, and 
his gallant conduct frequently received 
honourable notice in the public orders, 
and obtained for him the distinction of a 
Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. He received the honour of Knight- 
hood in 1835. 

Sir Love Parry had a seat in the House 
of Commons for several years. He was 
first returned for Horsham in 1806, being 
then a Major in the 90th Foot, in con- 
junction with Colonel Wilders, defeating 
the present Lord Palmerston and the late 
Lord Malmesbury, then Lord FitzHarris 
(by 44 votes to 29). At the general elec- 
tion in 1807 he was again returned for 
Horsham in conjunction with Sir Samuel 
Romilly. In 1835 he was returned for 
Carnarvon, after a contest in which he 
polled 378 votes, and Major Nanney 350. 
He continued to sit for Carnarvon until 
the general election in 1838, when he did 
not offer himself again. In 1841 he was 
solicited to stand for Shrewsbury, and he 
consented to do so, but he was unsuccess- 
ful. The poll on that occasion was as 
follows :— 


G. Tomline, esq. 793 
B. Disraeli, esq. - 785 
Sir Love Parry . - 605 
C. Temple, esq. : 578 


In polities Sir Love Parry was a Whig, 
and during the earlier part of his life he 
took a very active part in political matters. 
His first speech in Parliament was on the 
Mutiny Bill in 1807, in favour of Mr. 
Wyndham’s new scheme for recruiting the 
army. 

Sir Love Parry served the office of High 
Sheriff of Anglesey in 1840. During the 
last few years he hed retired almost en- 
tirely from public life, and resided at the 
family seat, Madryn Park, fulfilling the 
duties of a country gentleman—an ever 
ready friend and benefactor to the poor in 
his neighbourhood, and esteemed and be- 
loved by all around. The celebration of 
his son’s coming of age took place only a 
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few days before his death, when a public 
dinner was given in honour of the occasion 
at Pwllheli, under the presidency and vice- 
presidency of the Lord Lieutenant and 
High Sheriff of the county. 

He married first, in 1806, Sophia, only 
dau. of Robert Stevenson, esq. of Binfield, 
Berks, by whom he had one son, Love, 
who died in 1821, and three daughters : 
1. Eliza-Maria, married 15th Dec. 1836, 
to T. T. Knyfton, esq. of Uphill Lodge, 
co. Somerset, and died 29th Sept. 1838; 
2. Ellen-Georgina, unmarried; and 3. 
Mary-Gertrude, married to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Crawley, M.A. Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, and Rector of Bryngwyn in that 
county. Sir Love Parry married, secondly, 
in 1826, Elizabeth, only daughter of Tho- 
mas Caldecot, esq. of Holton Lodge, co. 
Lincoln, and niece to the late Lord Fever- 
sham; by whom he has left surviving issue 
Thomas-Love-Duncombe, born 8th Jan. 
1832, and Sarah-Elizabeth-Margaret, un- 
married. The mortal remains of the de- 
ceased gentleman were interred in the 
family vault at Llanbedrog Church, on 
the lst February. 





Licut.-GENERAL BurRELL, C.B. 

Jan. 4. At Alnwick, aged 76, Lieut.- 
General George Burrell, C.B., Colonel of 
the 39th Foot. 

This distinguished officer was the second 
son of John Burrell, esq. of Littlehoughton, 
Northumberland, and Barbara Peareth, of 
Newcastle, his wife. He was born at 
Longhoughton in that county on the 26th 
day of February, 1777, and entered the 
army as Ensign in the 15th Regiment in 
1797; was promoted to Lieutenant the 
same year, and to a company in 1805. 
When on passage to the West Indies in 
that year, the transport in which he was 
embarked was attacked by a large French 
schooner privateer, which was beat off 
with great loss. He became Major in the 
90th Light Infantry in 1807; was at the 
capture of Guadaloupe in 1810, and served 
during the war in Canada in 1814 and 
1815, having commanded the important 
post of Fort-Major during the winter of 
that year. He proceeded to the continent 
of Europe in 1815, but arrived too late for 
the battle of Waterloo. Having marched 
to Paris, he remained there until the army 
of occupation was formed in December, 
and returned to England in July 1816. 

Tn 1820 he went to the Mediterranean, 
where he held the civil and military com- ° 
mand of Paxo, one of the Jonian Islands, 
for upwards of five years, and received a 
highly complimentary token from the Re- 
gent, and civil authorities of that island. 
Having attained the rank of Colonel in 
1830, he returned to England in 1832 with 
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the 18th Royai Irish, and in 1836 was 
ordered to Ceylon, where he remained till 
1840, having been Commandant at Co- 
lombo and at Trincomalee during his ser- 
vice in the island, and received the local 
rank of Major-General in 1837. In May 
that year he proceeded to China, and 
commanded the troops at the first capture 
of Chusan. He was appointed to the 
government of that island, which, with the 
command of the troops, he held until Feb. 
1841, when the island was restored by the 
commissioner of the Government (Captain 
Elliot), in consequence of a treaty with 
the Chinese authorities. This not being 
ratified, hostilities were renewed, and the 
Major-General commanded a brigade at 
the attack on the heights above Canton, 
which brigade carried and destroyed the 
Tartar camp under the walls of the city. 
General Burrell continued to command a 
brigade in China, until peace was made in 
July 1842. He received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament for his services 
in China; and, in 1844, her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to include him in the 
list of officers receiving rewards for distin- 
guished services. He was never on half- 
pay as a regimental officer, and served 
upwards of twenty-five years in the West 
Indies, in Canada, the Mediterranean, and 
the continent of Europe. In 1851 he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut,-General, 
and in Feb. 1852 was appointed Colonel 
of the 39th Regiment. 

Lieut.-General Burrell was married first 
to Miss Scott, daughter of Sir John Scott, 
Knt. of Ireland; 2nd. to Marianne The- 
resa, daughter of Rev. Dr. Thomas of 
Claydagh, co. Carlow, and sister to Major- 
Gen. Henry Thomas, C.B. now com- 
manding the Belfast District. General 
Burrell, by his second wife, had two sons 
and two daughters. His eldest son, Henry 
Duncan, was Lieutenant in his father’s 
Regt. the 18th Royal Irish ; and his second 
son, Graham, a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery. The eldest son, after serving 
nine years in China, returned to England 
and died at Alnwick, Dec. 31, 1848, aged 
28, The second died at sea, on his second 
voyage to Ceylon, on the 18th of March, 
1847, aged 25. His eldest daughter, 
Georgina, was married Dec. 19, 1838, to 
Major Thomas Skinner, of the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment, and now Superintendant 
of Government works in the Island of 
Ceylon; and the second daughter, Harriet- 
Barbara, to the Rev. Thomas Gray, M.A. 
Minister of the parish of Kirkurd, Peebles- 
shire, on the 2d Nov. 1849. 

Miss Thomas, the wife of General Bur- 
rell, was connected with the Irish noble 
house of Lisle, while her gallant and dis- 
tinguished husband was a lineal descendant 
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of one of the oldest families in the north of 
England, who owned the estates of Howtel, 
Crastor, and Bassington, in Northumber- 
land, besides others in the south of Scot- 
land. Upon their patrimonial estate of 
Howtel they resided from before the Nor- 
man conquest till about the beginning of 
the present century; and a branch of 
the family leaving for Devon, in the 
19th year of King Edward II. was the 
ancestor of Peter Burrell, esq. of Becken- 
ham, in Kent, whose eldest son, Sir Peter 
Burrell, was the first Baron Gwydir, and 
nineteenth Baron Willoughby d’Eresby, 
and whose three daughters were married— 
Elizabeth, first to Douglas eighth Duke 
of Hamilton, and secondly to Henry first 
Marquess of Exeter; Frances Julia, to 
Hugh second Duke of Northumberland ; 
and Isabella Susannah, to Algernon first 
Earl of Beverley. 


NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, Esa. 

Jan. 5. At Ardimersey cottage, Islay, 
(where he was on avisit to Robert Langtrey, 
esq.) aged 37, Nathaniel Alexander, esq. 
of Glennone House, co. Antrim, late M.P. 
for that county. 

He was born at Hillsborough in 1815, 
and was the eldest son of the Ven. Robert 
Alexander, Archdeacon of Down, by his 
first wife Catharine, youngest daughter of 
the Right Hon. John Staples, and the Hon. 
Henrietta Molesworth his wife. His pa- 
ternal grandfather, the Right Rev. Na- 
thaniel Alexander, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Meath, was a nephew of the first Earl of 
Caledon. 

Mr. Alexander became a candidate for 
the representation of the county of Antrim, 
when the elevation of his relative, General 
O'Neill, to a peerage, rendered one of the 
seats vacant in 1841. The electors were 
also addressed at this period by Edmund 
M‘Donnell, esq. of Glenarm Castle; but 
the latter gentleman declining a contest, 
Mr. Alexander was returned at Carrick- 
fergus on the 14th April, 1841, his pro- 
poser being George Macartney, esq. one of 
the present representatives, and his se- 
conder Major Rowan. At the general 
election consequent on the dissolution of 
ministry, in the same year, Mr. Alexander 
was unopposed; and from that time he 
continued to represent the county to 1852, 
when he issued an address to the electors, 
intimating his intention of not again so- 
liciting their suffrages. In politics he was 
a Conservative, and voted for agricultural 
protection in 1846. In private life he was 
unostentatious, amiable, and inoffensive, 
never allowing a political difference to in- 
terfere with the observances of private 
friendship ; and, although for eleven years 
of his life he was obliged, as a Member of 
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the House of Commons, to engage himself, 
to a considerable extent, in the discussion 
of public matters, his retiring disposition 
unfitted him for the active exertions of a 
parliamentary career, and his retirement 
was a step takennot only with the suggestion 
of some of his friends, but in accordance 
with his own wish to withdraw from the 
noisy arena of political contest. 

Mr. Alexander married, April 7, 1842, 
Florinda, second dau. of Richard Boyle 
Bayley, esq. by the Hon. Alicia Handcock, 
eldest daughter of Richard second Lord 
Castlemaine ; and has left issue. 


Henry WIti1AM Petre, Esa. 

Nov. 26. Aged61, Henry William Petre, 
esq. of Dunkenhalgh, Lancashire, and Port- 
man-square, London. 

He was descended from Robert-Edward 
ninth Lord Petre, being the second son of 
the Hon. George William Petre, (second 
son of that nobleman,) who died in 1797, 
by Maria, second daughter of Philip 
Howard, esq. of Corby Castle. He was 


born on the 23d April, 1791; and suc- 
ceeded to the estates of Dunkerhalgh, Xc. 
on the demise of his elder brother, George 
Robert Petre, esq. who died unmarried 
March 30, 1229. 

Mr. Petre was three times married: 
first, on the 17th July, 1818, to Elizabeth- 


Anne, eldest daughter of Edmund John 
Glynn, esq. of Glynn, in Cornwall; she 
died on the 13th Sept. 1828 ; secondly on 
the 20th April, 1830, to his cousin Adeliza- 
Maria, third daughter of Henry Howard, 
esq. of Corby, and sister to Emma-Agnes 
now dowager Lady Petre; she died on the 
9th Sept. 1833; thirdly, on the 4th Nov. 
1834, to Martha-Agatha, third daughter 
of Mr. Hofnell, who survives him. By 
his first wife he had issue two sons, Henry, 
born in 1821, who married in 1846 a 
daughter of the late E. Power, esq.; and 
George-Glynn. By his second wife he had 
also issue two sons, Edward-Henry and 
Oswald. 


Henry Fynes-Ciinton, Esa. 

Oct. 24. At Welwyn, Herts, in his 72d 
year, Henry Fynes-Clinton, esq. 

Mr. Clinton was born on the 14th Jan. 
1781. He was descended from Henry 
second Earl of Lincoln; and was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Charles Fynes-Clinton, 
D.D. Prebendary of Westminster and In- 
cumbent of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
who died in 1827 (see the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. XCVILI. ii. 570). 

Mr. Clinton was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, but not on the Foundation. 
He passed from that school to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was admitted 
Commoner on the 5th of April, 1799, and 
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where his diligence and ability attracted 
the notice of Cyril Jackson, who nominated 
him toa studentship. He graduated B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1805. His family then used 
the name of Fynes; for it was not until 
the 26th April, 1821, that his father ob- 
tained the royal licence to resume the 
ancient family name of Clinton. 

Mr. Clinton was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Aldborough at the ge- 
neral election of 1806, and sat as one of 
its representatives during five parliaments 
until the dissolution of 1826, when he was 
succeeded in his seat by his next brother 
the late Clinton James Fynes-Clinton, esq. 
barrister-at-law, who died in 1833 (and a 
memoir of whom will be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for April in that year), 

The name of Mr. Clinton is well known 
in the learned world, and especially in the 
course of our university education, as the 
author of the Fasti Hellenici and Fasti 
Romani. The former work appeared in 
separate volumes in 1824, 1827, 1830, and 
1834. Itis now divided into three volumes 
(which are sold separately): 1. containing 
The Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece, from the earliest accounts to the 
LVth Olympiad; 2. From the LVth to 
the CXXIVth Olympiad; 3. From the 
CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Au- 
gustus. The Fasti Romani are in two 
volumes: 1. The Civil and Literary Chro- 
nology of Rome and Constantinople, from 
the death of Augustus to the death of 
Justin II.; 2. Appendix, from the death 
of Augustus to the death of Heraclius. 
Mr. Clinton also prepared “ An Epitome 
of the Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece, from the earliest accounts to the 
death of Augustus;’’ which is published 
in octavo. 

Mr. Clinton’s studies were chiefly clas- 
sical, but in no way confined to this branch 
of learning. He was well read in the 
philosophical and theological works of the 
early church, as his Fasti Romani testify ; 
and those who have enjoyed the pleasure 
of conversing with him know how general 
was his information, and how accurate his 
memory. If he had directed his attention 
to philology, like his friend the present 
Dean of Christ Church, he would no doubt 
have taken a place among our first scho- 
lars. But in very early years his mind 
was directed to historical and chronological 
researches (as he himself testified), by the 
appearance of Mr. Mitford’s History of 
Greece ; and the works just mentioned, 
which have become works of authority 
throughout Europe, testify the labour he 
bestowed, and the success of his labours. 

On the death of Mr. Planta in Dee. 
1827 Mr. Clinton was a candidate for the 
office of Principal Librarian of the British 
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Museum, his family connections affording 
him very powerful interest among the trus- 
tees ; but the superior claims of Sir Henry 
Ellis, in virtue of his long services and 
great experience in the affairs of the insti- 
tution, at length prevailed in determining 
the decision of the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
then Home Secretary. 

Mr. Clinton was twice married ; first, 
on the 22d June 1809, to Harriet, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Wylde, who died on the 
2d February following; and secondly, on 
the 6th Jan. 1812, to Katharine, third 
daughter of the Right Rev. Henry William 
Majendie, D.D. Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
By that lady, who survives him, he has 
left issue eight daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Anna Emma Katharine, was mar- 
ried in 1838 to William Robert Baker, 
esq. of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire ; the 
second, Anna Maria Isabella, in 1839, to 
Thomas Gambier Parry, esq. of Highnam 
Court, co. Gloucester ; Margaretta, the 
fifth, in 1832, to the Rev. James Richard 
Philip Hoste, nephew to the late Capt. 
Sir William Hoste, Bart. K.C.B.; and 
Agnes, the sixth, in 1846, to the Hon. and 
Rev. Richard Godolphin Henry Hastings, 
Rector of Hertingfordbury, Herts, brother 
to the Earl of Huntingdon. 

Mr. Clinton’s only son, Charles Francis 
Clinton, esq. B.A. of Christ Church 1836, 


after having served in the Christino army 
in Spain, where he was decorated with the 
cross of St. Ferdinando by Espartero him- 
self, was in Sept. 1843 appointed British 
arbitrator under the treaty with Portugal 
for the abolition of slavery, and died at 


Loanda in 1844. He wrote a short nar- 
rative of his Spanish campaign, and some 
notes of his travels in Styria, the Tyrol, 
and Illyria in 1841, and in Greece, Turkey, 
and on the Danube in 1843, which were 
published in Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Rev. Epwarp Ricr, D.D. 

Jan. 19. At Christ’s Hospital, aged 
57, the Rev. Edward Rice, D.D. Head 
Master of the School of that establishment, 
Vicar of Horley, Surrey, and President of 
the Royal Free Hospital. 

Dr. Rice was educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, from whence he was elected as an 
exhibitioner to Trinity college, Cambridge, 
in the year 1813. He graduated B.A. 
1817, M.A. 1820, D.D. 1839. 

He became one of the Classical Masters 
at Christ’s Hospital before the year 1820; 
in which year he was also Curate of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. In 1821 we find him 
Assistant Chaplain at the Magdalen Hos- 
pital, and alternate Morning Preacher of 
Berkeley and Fitzroy Chapels; and in 
1829 alternate Morning Preacher at the 
Philanthropic and Fitzroy Chapels, and 


Lecturer of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street. 
In 1827 he was presented by the Governors 
of Christ’s Hospital to the vicarage of 
Horley in Surrey. 

On his retirement from the lectureship 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, in order 
to undertake the entire duties of the Phi- 
lanthropic Chapel, the parishioners pre- 
sented him with a silver tea-service ; and 
in 1846, on his retirement from the Phi- 
lanthropic Chapel, after having officiated 
there for twenty years, the congregation 
presented to him a silver salver and other 
plate to the value of 2007. 

He became the Head Master of the 
Christ’s Hospital School in 1836. 

Dr. Rice had laboured for more than 
six months under a state of great despond- 
ency, in consequence of a severe fever, from 
which he suffered in Feb. 1852, and which 
was followed by fever in a nervous form 
in May or June last. His friends had 
just persuaded him to resign his office of 
schoolmaster, when within a few days he 
terminated his life by hanging himself by 
a handkerchief to his bed. The coroner’s 
jury returned for their verdict, ‘* That 
Dr. Rice committed suicide while in a 
state of derangement.” 

So long since as 1834 it was remarked 
that ‘‘the Hospital never possessed a 
more faithful master, nor his colleagues a 
more valued friend.’’ (Trollope’s History 
of Christ’s Hospital, 1834.) 

Dr. Rice published— 

A Sermon on the use and necessity of 
Liturgies in general, and the particular ex- 
cellency of that of the Church of England ; 
preached before the Trustees of the Cord- 
wainers and Bread-street Wards’ School, 
in St. Mary-le-Bow, on St. Mark’s day, 
April 25, 1820. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of 
the Magdalen Hospital, on Sunday, July 
22, 1821, in consequence of the Corona- 
tion of his Majesty George IV. and pub- 
lished at the request of the Committee. 
1821. Svo. 

Two Sermons; one on the General 
Errors, the other on the Particular Pre- 
tensions, of the Romish Church. To which 
are prefixed some Thoughts on ‘‘ Catholic 
Emancipation.” 1829. 8vo. 

Dr. Rice has left a widow. 


Rev. Perer Lovertr Fraser. 

Oct. 16. At Kegworth, Leicestershire, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. Peter Lovett 
Fraser, Rector of that parish and Islay 
Walton, a Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Mr. Fraser was formerly a Fellow of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1795 as 13th Senior Op- 
time, M.A, 1798. 
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He was presented to the chapelry of 
Bromley by Bow, co. Middlesex, in 1824 
by John Walter, esq. (late of Bear Wood); 
to the rectory of Kegworth in 1831 by his 
college; and in the same year he was no- 
minated a Prebendary of Lincoln. He had 
lately resigned the living of Bromley. 

Mr. Fraser was a very intimate friend 
of the late Mr. Walter, and, if we rightly 
recollect, was of material assistance to 
him in establishing the printing machine 
of the Times. He also filled some im- 
portant function in the office of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. Fraser married, July 29, 1833, 
Elizabeth-Rachel, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Blackburne, M.D. of Eastcot house, 
near Wells, and granddaughter of the cele- 
brated Archdeacon Blackburne. 

Mr. Fraser’s funeral at Kegworth was 
attended by a large concourse of his friends 
and neighbours. Sixty of the most re- 
spectable parishioners, in deep mourning, 
headed the procession; clergymen attended 
as pall-bearers, twelve others followed as 
mourners, and the Rev. Mr. Crofton per- 
formed the service. The chief mourner 
was Mr. Gastonbury, supported by John 
Walter, esq. M.P. for Nottingham, and 
W. D. Jourdaine, esq. 

Mr. Fraser has bequeathed his valuable 
library to his college, together with a sum 
of money to be applied for its arrangement 
and preservation. We understand that he 
left the Bishop of Lincoln his literary ex- 
ecutor; who has in little more than four 
months followed him to the tomb. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Srencer, M.A. 

Jan. 26. At his residence at Notting 
Hill, near London, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, M.A. Secretary to the National 
Temperance Society. 

He was born Oct. 14, 1796, at Derby, 
where his father, an upright and religious 
man, kept a large commercial school. In 
Oct. 1816, he went to St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. In every college examination 
he was in the first class ; and in the first 
year, besides the first-class prize, he ob- 
tained a prize for Latin themes. In the 
Senate-House he took his degree as ninth 
Wrangler, in 1820; and soon afterwards 
obtained the prize given by his college to 
the Bachelor of Arts who passes the best 
examination in Moral Philosophy, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, 
&e, After taking pupils in college for one 
term, he was ordained deacon at Easter, 
1820; and for a year and a half held the 
curacy of a small village in Norfelk, re- 
siding in the house of the country squire, 
to whose son he was private tutor. In 
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March, 1823, Mr. Spencer was elected 
Fellow of St. John’s college, and in March, 
1826, he was presented to the perpetual 
curacy of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath 
~—a living which he held nearly twenty- 
two years. He held his college Fellowship 
six years and a half, and it ceased on his 
marriage in Sept. 1829. The parish of 
Hinton contained about 737 inhabitants. 
There had been no resident clergyman, 
no parsonage house, no school, either Sun- 
day or daily, and no institution whatever 
for the good of the people. Mr. Spencer, 
with the aid of his neighbours, erected a 
parsonage house, a national school, esta- 
blished a village library of several hundred 
volumes, a clothing club, introduced the 
allotment system, and obtained for each of 
about eighty men a little field garden at 
the farmer’s rent. Intemperance and 
pauperism prevailed to a great extent in 
the parish; about one hundred persons, 
including forty able-bodied men, were re- 
ceiving parish pay; and the poor-rates 
were above 700/. a year, and on one occa- 
sion 10007. This fact gave a character to 
Mr. Spencer’s future career, which was 
chiefly devoted to the removal of pau- 
perism and intemperance, and to the eleva- 
tion of the labouring classes. But the 
great evil to overcome was pauperism, or 
the habit of living on parish pay, instead 
of depending on industry and forethought. 
After much effort, however, Mr. Spencer 
had the pleasure of seeing these idle 
paupers changed into diligent labourers ; 
the poor-rates were reduced to 200/. a 
year, the farmers became more prosperous, 
the money that was once paid in poor- 
rates was now spent in wages of labour, 
wages became higher, a marked improve- 
ment took place in the behaviour of the 
labourers, and for the last ten years of 
Mr. Spencer’s residence there were no 
paupers receiving out-door relief, and only 
four or five in the workhouse, and those 
either aged persons or young children. 
The efforts of Mr. Spencer were after- 
wards extended to other parishes. Hinton 
was incorporated with twenty-four parishes 
in the Bath Union, and Mr. Spencer was 
unanimously elected guardian. In the first 
year, the guardians, knowing the great 
improvement which had been made at 
Hinton, elected him their chairman, and 
in that year the poor-rates were reduced 
from 19,0002. to 11,0007. 

In mere party politics Mr. Spencer never 
took any interest ; butin most of the great 
movements of the day in behalf of civil 
and religious freedom, he has been actively 
engaged. He was a member of the Anti- 
Slavery Conference, was present at the 
first and last banquet of the Anti-Corn 
Law League in Manchester, and was one 
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of the four chairmen of the Conference 
of Ministers. He has written tracts on 
education, poor laws, corn laws, church 
reform, extension of the suffrage, and tem- 
perance. In opposing ecclesiastical evils, 
he has, however, always declared his at- 
tachment to the Church of England, and 
his determination to remain in that Church. 
He has never officiated in any other place, 
or in any other way, than as appointed by 
the laws of the Church; and during the 
twenty-two years he resided at Hinton, he 
always experienced the most courteous 
conduct from the successive Bishops of 
Bath and Wells. When, in Sept. 1847, 
he announced his intention to resign the 
living, they sent an address, signed by the 
two churchwardens, the two overseers, and 
all the leading inhabitants, requesting him 
to reconsider his intention, and to remain ; 
but it was his wish to seek in London a 
larger sphere of usefulness. Since his 
residence in London he has chiefly dedi- 
cated himself to the pulpit and the tem- 
perance platform; and in March, 1851, 


he was requested by the Committee of 
Vice-Presidents of the National Tem- 
perance Society, who had been appointed 
to reorganize that institution, to accept 
the office of secretary, and also the editor- 
ship of the National Temperance Chro- 


nicle. In the beginning of last year Mr. 
Spencer was attacked with paralysis, which 
was followed by a protracted illness. The 
assigned cause of his death was an affec- 
tion of the liver, but there were other 
diseases which attended the complete pros- 
tration of his nervous system. Thus died 
one of the most earnest friends of civil 
and religious liberty and of social reforms 
which this age has produced.—-Weekly 
News. 


Rev. SaAmvueu Jounes-Knicut, M.A. 

July 8. At Welwyn, Herts, aged 96, 
the Rev. Samuel Johnes-Knight, M.A. of 
Henley Hall, Shropshire, Rector of Wel- 
wyn, and for nearly seventy years Vicar 
of Allhallows Barking, London. 

He was the younger son of Thomas 
Johnes, esq. of Lianvair Clydog, co. Car- 
digan, and Croft Castle, co. Hereford, 
M.P. for Herefordshire, by Elizabeth, dau. 
and heir of Richard Knight, esq. of Croft 
Castle. His elder brother was Thomas 
Johnes, esq. of Hafod, Member of Parlia- 
ment and Lord Lieutenant of Cardigan- 
shire, better known for his edition of Frois- 
sart ; who died without surviving issue in 
1816: and his cousins-german (the sons of 
Thomas Knight, esq. of Wormesley Grange, 
co. Hereford) were Richard Payne Knight, 
esq. the poet and patron of the fine arts, 
who died in 1824, and Thomas Andrew 
Knight, esq. F.R.S, of Downton Castle, 
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President of the Horticultural Society, who 
died in 1838. 

Mr. Samuel Johnes entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford as a member of Christ 
church, graduated B.A. 1778, was elected 
Fellow of All Souls, and proceeded M.A. 
1782. He was presented to the vicarage 
of Allhallows Barking, in 1783, by Arch- 
bishop Moore; and to the rectory of Wel- 
wyn, in 1797, by All Souls college. 

He married Mary-Anne, daughter of 
Gen. Sir Cornelius Cuyler, Bart. of St. 
John’s Lodge, Welwyn, by whom he had 
issue an only child Louisa-Elizabeth-Anne, 
married in 1832 to the present Sir John 
Villiers Shelley, Bart. M.P. and who has 
issue one daughter. 

Under the will of Richard Payne Knight, 
esq. Mr. Johnes succeeded (in consequence 
of the extinction of the male issue of 
Thomas Andrew Knight, esq. of Downton 
Castle) to the estate of Henley Hall, in 
Shropshire, and assumed the additional 
name of Knight. In pursuance of the 
same will, by failure of male issue, Henley 
Hall has now become the property of the 
descendants of the daughters of Thomas 
Andrew Knight, esq. of Downton, who were, 
Elizabeth, married to Francis Walker, esq. 
and Charlotte, married to Sir Wm. Edw. 
Rouse-Boughton, Bart. 


Peter Bortuwick, Esa. 

Dec. 18. At Walton Villas, aged 48, 
Peter Borthwick, esq. barrister-at-law, 
formerly M.P. for Evesham, and recently 
Editor of The Morning Post. 

Mr. Borthwick was descended from the 
ancient family of Borthwick, Lord Borth- 
wick in the Peerage of Scotland, whose 
castle is still a picturesque and noble ruin. 
He was born at Cornbank, in the parish 
of Borthwick, in Mid- Lothian, on the 13th 
September, 1804. He graduated at the 
University of Edinburgh, and was the 
private pupil of the late pious and learned 
Bishop Walker. Notwithstanding an early 
marriage, he afterwards took up his resi- 
dence at Cambridge, having entered him- 
self of Jesus College. Thence, by removal, 
he became a Fellow Commoner of Down- 
ing College, and while there was the author 
of some learned works on theological sub- 
jects, having then an intention to enter the 
English church. 

In the autumn of 1832, being still un- 
engaged in any professional pursuit, an 
accidental circumstance broughtinto active 
exercise the resources of his powerful mind. 
Happening to be present at a meeting 
called for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of negro slavery, the immediate 
abolition of which was then vigorously 
urged by a class of agitators, composed in 
great part of sectarian preachers and their 
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followers, Mr. Borthwick felt impelled, by 
the gross misrepresentations addressed to 
the audience, to refute these calumnies. 
It was his first essay as a public speaker ; 
but so complete was his success, that, 
from that moment, his reputation was 
established. He was at once invited, not 
only by those who had a personal iuterest 
in the question, but by others actuated by 
an abstract love of justice, to disabuse the 
public mind on the subject of slavery, by 
delivering lectures at meetings convened 
for that object. 

These purely gratuitous labours, the 
effect of his conscientious convictions, pro- 
duced an effect far beyond what could have 
been expected. Bath contributed a silver 
dinner service, Cheltenham a_ breakfast 
equipage of the same material, Dumfries a 


costly piece of plate, and the University of 


Edinburgh a cup, bearing a very flattering 
inscription expressive of a sense of the 
honour reflected by his talents and elo- 
quence upon the University of which he 
was so distinguished a member. On the 
same occasion the boys of the High School 
of Edinburgh presented to Mr. Borth- 
wick’s eldest, but then an infant, son, Al- 
gernon, a silver bicker ‘‘ in honour of his 
father.’’ 

The year 1832 had, in another respect, 
an important bearing on the views and pro- 
spects of Mr. Borthwick, The reputation 
which he had so rapidly achieved induced 
a suggestion that he should give to the 
country the benefit of his services in Par 
liament. He accordingly contested the 
representation of the borough of Evesham, 
but his claims could not yet avail against 
the Whig interest, which had hitherto re- 
turned both the members. In 1834, how- 
ever, he again entered the lists, and was 
returned in conjunction with Sir Charles 
Cockerell. The traditions of his family, 
distinguished through many centuries for 
unswerving loyalty, had made him a Con- 
servative—or, as it was then called, a 
Tory—in politics. The judicious instruc- 
tion of Bishop Walker had thoroughly 
identified his religious principles with those 
inculcated by the Episcopal Church. The 
result was that Mr. Borthwick became the 
advocate in Parliament of order and legi- 
timacy in political affairs, and a strong and 
undeviating Churchman in matters of 
higher concernment. The civil war was 
raging in Spain when he entered Parlia- 
ment, and he firmly supported the consti- 
tutional rights of Don Carlos V. against 
what, under the formal settlement of the 
succession to the Spanish throne, he be- 
lieved to be the usurpation of Donna Isa- 
bella. But he was not satisfied with the 
theoretical knowledge which he had ac- 
quired of the subject ; he proceeded to the 
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Basque Provinces, in order to convince 
himself, by personal observation, of the 
practical bearing of the Carlist system 
upon the comfort and happiness of the 
people. . 

Mr. Borthwick had early acquired a 
strong conviction that the Church in Eng- 
land had become too much secularised by 
its established connection with the State ; 
and concluding that, to overcome this evil, 
synodal action and self-government were 
necessary, he availed himself of the first 
opportunity that offered for a motion in 
the House of Commons (May 2, 1837) to’ 
pray the Crown that Convocation might 
once more be authorised to exercise the 
rights of assembly and discussion, of 
which the Church had been deprived ever 
since the memorable period of Bishop 
Hoadley. This motion was negatived by 
only a small majority. But the great mea- 
sure with which his name is identified, and 
by which he will be favourably known to 
posterity, was the introduction into the 
Poor Law of that admirable provision, 
‘*the Borthwick clause,” which his un- 
tiring perseverance, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in extorting from the reluctant 
House of Commons. To him it is owing 
that married couples who have shared 
each others’ pains and pleasures up to the 
ages of sixty, shall not, if overtaken by 
misfortune, be subjected in the poor-house 
to become the victims of a visitation of 
the Divine command, which says, ‘‘ Those 
whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.’’ 

Mr. Borthwick ceased to be a member 
of Parliament at the dissolution of 1847, 
and he was subsequently called to the bar 
as amember of the Hon. Society of Gray’s 
Inn. The prospect that opened upon his 
new career was unusually promising, and 
he was justified in anticipating a distin- 
guished and lucrative future ; but at this 
time circumstances occurred which once 
more changed his destination, and gave a 
new direction to his untiring energies. 
The management of the Morning Post 
was confided to him by the proprietor of 
the paper, and those who had the best op- 
portunity of judging, were convinced of 
the sagacity and prudence which dictated 
the selection. 

His course of usefulness was, however, 
destined to a duration but too limited. 
Always unsparing of himself, physical 
fatigue and mental exertion, unremittingly 
in operation, at last produced an injurious 
effect. Symptoms of decaying health began 
to exhibit themselves in a manner too un- 
equivocal not to cause uneasiness in the 
minds of his friends. His state was one of 
continued alternation—one week a little 
better, the next a little worse—until, on 
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Friday, the 17th of December, he was sud- 
denly attacked with active inflammation, 
assuming the form of pleurisy. After seve- 
ral hours of intense pain, he became free 
from it on the following morning, and hap- 
pily remained so till between nine and ten 
at night, when, with pious calm, he re- 
signed his soul into the hands of God who 
gave it. 

During the whole term of his protracted 
illness his mental capacity was never im- 
paired; and on the very day before his 
death an article appeared in the Morning 
Post, written by him on the previous 
evening, with all the clearness and vigour 
of intellect that distinguished him in his 
days of rude and unbroken health. 

In private life, all Mr. Borthwick’s ac- 
quaintances were his friends ; in his public 
character, he was universally esteemed 
even by those who were politically opposed 
tohim. The late Lord George Bentinck 
was heard to say, only three or four days 
before his own lamented death,—* Borth- 
wick is a very remarkable man; he can 
speak, and speak well, upon any subject 
at a moment’s notice.”’ 

The life of which we have thus sketched 
the mere outline, was, even in the eyes of 
the world, a life of unfailing labour and of 
arduous strife with circumstances. But 
those only who closely knew the man, and 
who could watch the ardent and strenuous 
efforts to which he compelled his intellect, 
and forced his material energy, could 
judge with what firm courage and resolved 
self-sacrifice the course was urged to the 
last. No kindlier or warmer heart ever 
won the love or riveted the friendship of 
those to whom it was given to feel its 
truth and merit—no more dauntless cou- 
rage or more generous spirit ever battled 
for the right, or withstood contumely, 
wrong, and slander—no more sterling 
honesty and unswerving perseverance in 
all objects of duty and principle were ever 
displayed ff undeviating self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. The unsparing energy with 
which Mr. Borthwick devoted himself to 
the most harassing and severest of occu- 
pations undermined a physical constitu- 
tion originally of iron strength. Laborious 
days—sleepless nights—an anxious sense 
of responsibility, and a restless energy 
which nothing could quell, originated the 
severe illness which at length has deprived 
society of a most useful member, has 
severed so many kindly ties, broken through 
so many true and well-deserved attach- 
ments, left desolate hearts which repaid 
with such warm and steadfast love the 
devotion which never flagged in their 
cause—never ceased to be doing, plan- 
ning, or working for their sakes. 

Mr. Borthwick married, in 1827, Miss 
12 
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Margaret Colville, daughter of John Col- 
ville, esq. of Ewart, Northumberland. 
This lady, the beloved companion of his 
prosperous days, and his solace under the 
pressure of severe misfortunes, survives 
him, with four children, three sons and 
one daughter.— Morning Post. 





JonaTHAN Preretra, M.D., F.R.S. 

Jan. 20. At his residence in Finsbury- 
square, in his 49th year, Jonathan Pereira, 
esq. M.D., F.R.S., and F.L.S. Physician 
to the London Hospital. 

Dr. Pereira was born of humble parent- 
age, in the parish of Shoreditch, on the 
22nd May, 1804, and received his educa- 
tion at private schools in that vicinity. He 
was articled at the age of fifteen to Mr. 
Latham, an apothecary, in the City Road; 
but his indentures were cancelled, in con- 
sequence of his master falling into a state 
of mental incapacity. In 1821 Pereira 
became a pupil at the General Dispensary 
in Aldersgate Street, where he attended 
the prelections of Dr. Clutterbuck on che- 
mistry, materia medica, and the practice 
of physic; those of Dr. Birkbeck on natu- 
ral philosophy, and those of Dr. Lambe on 
botany. In the following year he entered 
to the surgical practice of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. While thus engaged, a 
vacancy occurred in the office of apothe- 
cary at the Aldersgate Dispensary ; and in 
order to qualify himself as a candidate it 
was necessary that he should at once pro- 
ceed for examination to Apothecaries’ 
Hall. This he did on the Gth of March, 
1823, and procured its licence when he 
was only eighteen years of age. In the 
same month he was appointed to the Dis- 
pensary, and we may date his illustrious 
career from that time. His salary was 
only 120/, per annum ; and, with the view 
of increasing his income, he formed a class 
for private medical instruction, which he 
had but little difficulty in doing, as the 
lectures at the Dispensary were largely at- 
tended. His success in this undertaking 
was very great, and he thought it desirable 
to publish a few small books on the sub- 
jects in which he found his pupils most 
deficient. These were a translation of the 
‘¢ Pharmacopeeia”’ for 1824, with the che- 
micai decompositions ; the ‘‘ Selecta ¢ Pre- 
scriptis,” a manual for the use of students; 
and a “ General Table of Atomic Num- 
bers, with an Introduction to the Atomic 
Theory.’’? These works were published in 
the course of the years 1824, 5, 6, and 7; 
they had a very extensive sale, and two of 
them are in existence at the present time. 

In the year 1825 he passed the College 
of Surgeons, and in the year following he 
succeeded Dr. Clutterbuck as a lecturer 
on chemistry. At that time he was only 
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twenty-two years of age, but his appear- 
ance was commanding, and he therefore 
looked much older. His first lecture was 
given to a large class of pupils and friends. 
It was eminently successful, and he re- 
ceived the warm congratulations of his 
numerous admirers. Then, as ever after- 
wards, he sought to dazzle by the novelty 
of his facts and the profusion of his illus- 
trations. His lecture-table was covered 
with specimens, and, among other things, 
he exhibited the new element, bromine, 
which Bolard, of Montpellier, had just 
then discovered. 

In the course of a year or two after 
that time, he began to collect the facts for 
his ‘‘ Materia Medica.’’ He saw that the 
whole subject of pharmacology was in- 
volved in the greatest confusion, that its 
principles were misapprehended, and that 
its doctrines were founded in absurdity and 
conjecture. From this chaos and dark- 
ness he determined to relieve it. Accord- 
ingly, he commenced a diligent search for 
all the facts of the science; he studied the 
ancient fathers of physic, and made him- 
self master of the literature of his sub- 
ject, from the earliest period of history ; he 
collected the works of English writers, 
and he undertook the study of French and 
German, in order that he might read those 
of the Continent. At that time he devoted 
his whole energies to the subject, and 
worked for about sixteen hours a day. He 
was accustomed to rise at six in the morn- 
ing, and to read, with but little interrup- 
tion, until twelve at night. This he conti- 
nued to do for several years; and had he 
not been possessed of an iron constitution, 
of great physical endurance, and of a most 
determined purpose, he would unquestion- 
ably have sunk under it. As it was, the 
closeness of his application occasioned 
several slight attacks of epilepsy, and a 
frequent determination of blood to the 
head. After a short time, he began to 
give lectures on materia medica, as well as 
on chemistry, at the Dispensary. 

In the year 1832 he married, resigned 
his appointment in favour of his brother, 
and commenced practice as a surgeon in 
Aldersgate Street. In the year following 
he was elected to the Chair of Chemistry 
in the London Hospital. For a period of 
six years he lectured both there and at the 
new medical school in Aldersgate Street 
on three subjects—namely, on Chemistry, 
Botany, and Materia Medica; and during 
the whole of each winter session he was 
aceustomed to give two lectures daily. His 
lectures on materia medica, which extended 
over a period of two years, from 1835 to 
1837, and amounted to 74 in number, were 
published by his friend Dr. Cummin in 
the late Medical Gazette. There cannot 
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be a doubt that they greatly added to his 
reputation ; they were translated into the 
German, and republished in India. In 
1839, he reproduced them in another form, 
viz. in his ‘* Elements on Materia Medica,” 
and this work was so much appreciated 
that the whole of the first part was bought 
up long before the second was ready for 
delivery. A second edition was therefore 
immediately called for, and it appeared in 
the year 1842. Before this date, however 
—viz. in 1839—he had been chosen Exa- 
miner in Materia Medica in the University 
of London; and in 1341 he had been 
elected Assistant-Physician to the London 
Hospital. He took his degree of M.D. at 
Erlangen in 1840, and he obtained his 
licence at the College of Physicians directly 
afterwards. About the same time he was 
invited by some of the authorities of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital to lecture at the 
medical school of that institution, and the 
arrangements for his so doing had been 
almost completed, for a syllabus of the 
course was actually published ; but, when 
it was notified to him that he would be 
required to give up his other appointments, 
he refused to relinquish his position at the 
London Hospital, at which institution he 
had experienced great kindness. He im- 
mediately afterwards, however, gave up the 
Aldersgate School. 

In 1842, he gave two short courses of 
lectures at the rooms of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society, and in the year following he 
was appointed its first professor. During 
that year he published “A Treatise on 
Food and Diet,’’? and was placed on the 
council of the Royal Society, of which he 
had been elected a Fellow in 1838. By that 
time, his practice as a physician had be- 
comerather extensive, and, as it was rapidly 
increasing, he determined to throw aside 
his more scientific pursuits. Accordingly, 
in 1844, he resigned a part of the course 
of chemistry at the London Hospital into 
the hands of Dr. Letheby; in 1845 he 
gave up a larger portion of it ; andin 1846 
he relinquished it altogether. He conti- 
nued, however, to lecture on materia 
medica at both the hospital and the Phar- 
maceutical Society, and there is no reason 
for believing that he contemplated any 
change in this matter until the new regu- 
lations of the Apothecaries’ Society trans- 
ferred his course to the summer session. 
This arrangement interfered with his usual 
habits, and also with his ideas of the im- 
portance of the subject, and consequently, 
in 1850, he resigned his lectureship at the 
hospital, though he still continued to deli- 
ver a winter course at the Pharmaceutical 
Society. In 1845 he was elected a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and in 1851 
he became a full physician at the London 
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Hospital. He had now reached the sum- 
mit of his ambition : his reputation as an 
author was established, and the rewards of 
industry were falling thick about him. He 
was a fellow of many scientific societies ; 
he was in constant communication with the 
learned of all countries ; he was intimately 
connected with many of the greatest insti- 
tutions of the metropolis, and was, in fact, 
their brightest ornament ; he had collected 
around him a large circle of friends and 
admirers, and he saw before him the pro- 
spect of wealth and happiness. In the 
midst of all this, however, he was stricken 
down, and that so suddenly, that he had 
hardly time to take leave of those who 
were about him. 

While referring some six weeks before 
his death to a specimen in the museum of 
the College of Surgeons, he had the mis- 
fortune, by a fall on the staircase, to rup- 
ture one of the extensor muscles of the 
thigh. Though unable to move about with- 
out assistance, he was scarcely affected in 
health by the accident, and it appeared to 
be comparatively of little moment ; but on 
the night of Thursday the 20th Jan. upon 
being lifted into bed, the patient suddenly 
raised himself, exclaiming, ‘‘ I have rup- 
tured a vessel of the heart,’’ and died in 
half an hour. His body was buried at the 
cemetery of Kensal Green, in the presence 
of a large number of his pupils. 

A retrospect of the labours of this dis- 
tinguished physician will show that he was 
aman of no ordinary capacity. He had 
an unquenchable thirst for knowledge, an 
indefatigable spirit, unbounded industry, 
and a determination of purpose that was 
irresistible. Whatsoever he did he did 
well, and he therefore made his perform- 
ances as valuable to others as they were 
creditable to himself. The great pecu- 
liarity of his works is, that he aimed more 
at bringing within our reach the treasures 
of other men’s minds, than of exposing 
those of his own. He has, indeed, been 
charged with a want of originality, and, 
most certainly, if we estimate him by the 
value of his own independent researches, 
he is open to such a charge; but it must 
also be admitted that it is an equally use- 
ful element of the human mind, that fa- 
culty which urges men to gather up the 
scattered facts of science, and to mould 
them into a shape that may be made avail- 
able to all. 

Dr. Pereira was an early riser, of quick 
business habits, and remarkable for his 
promptness and rapidity of action. He 
manifested great willingness at all times 
to impart to others the knowledge he him- 
self possessed ; and he was in the habit of 
corresponding fully on subjects on which 
his opinions were solicited. The smallest 
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favour that contributed to his researches 
was always gratefully acknowledged ; and 
whether it proved to be insignificant or of 
value, the intention was alike prized. Dr. 
Pereira was reckoned by pharmacologists 
both at home and abroad to be pre-emi- 
nent in his science, and he was equally 
beloved by all. He was a man of large 
and powerful stature, and of pleasing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

Dr. Pereira was occupied in completing 
the third edition of his ‘‘ Materia Medica’’ 
at the time of his decease. The first volume 
was published in 1849, and in 1850, owing 
to the length to which the work had al- 
ready extended, the author determined upon 
publishing a portion only of the Second 
Volume, the remainder of which remains 
tobe printed. It has been translated into 
German, and is universally allowed to be 
the best and most trustworthy book on 
medicinal substances that has been written. 


WiLLt1AM CuHapwick, Ese. 

Jan. 8. Of apoplexy, in his 56th year, 
William Chadwick, esq. 

He was the second son of Mr. John 
Chadwick, of Pentonville, who for many 
years carried on a respectable trade as a 
statuary and mason; and who attained a 
high standing both in reference to his 
business and society, until his decease, 
which occurred in 1821. Mr. William 
Chadwick continued under the care and 
superintendence of his father until the year 
1818, by which time he had acquired a 
thorough practical knowledge of his trade. 
He afterwards entered into business on his 
own account, in Southwark, where he con- 
tinued for some years. Mr. Chadwick’s 
first public undertaking was the re-build- 
ing of the pinnacles of St. Saviour’s 
Church. He was subsequently employed 
in the restoration of the tower of that an- 
cient edifice, under the superintendence, 
and much to the satisfaction of the ar- 
chitect, George Gwilt, esq. Mr. Chad- 
wick was also engaged under the same 
architect to construct the spire of Bow 
Church, in Cheapside—a somewhat diffi- 
cult and hazardous task, though completed 
under his personal superintendence before 
he had attained his twenty-third year. His 
next public work was the building of St. 
Peter’s Church, Newington, under the 
direction of Sir John Soane, who was so 
much satisfied, that he introduced Mr. 
Chadwick to the Board of Works, and he 
was employed at the Board of Trade and 
Council Office, at Whitehall ; St. Kathe- 
rine’s Hospital, in the Regent’s Park; 
Clarence House, St. James’s; and other 
edifices of importance. 

Mr. Chadwick likewise undertook on 
his own account buildings to a consider- 
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able extent, particularly those connected 
with the approaches to new London Bridge, 
under the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, a large portion of which he retained 
in his own possession. 

After completing these works, Mr. 
Chadwick’s attention was drawn to rail- 
way works, from the circumstance of his 
being called in, professionally, to advise 
in reference to some difficult points on one 
of our most important lines of railway. 
From that time he was induced to direct 
his attention more particularly to the 
science of railway engineering: and he 
ultimately undertook the erection of some 
of the most important bridges on the Great 
Western line, and also works to a consi- 
derable extent on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway. He was likewise employed in 
carrying out the line of railway from Did- 
cot to Oxford. This last line he com- 
pleted in less than nine months, including 
two bridges across the Thames at Apple- 
ford and Newnham. 

After completing the works from Did- 
cot to Oxford, in 1844, Mr. Chadwick was 
invited to assist in promoting a line of 
railway from London to Richmond, which 
was brought out in the summer of that 
year, in a prospectus headed by Sir Wil- 
liam Clay, Bart. and Sir George Larpent, 
Bart. (the former being chairman of the 
company), and other respectable names. 
In consequence of the active part taken 
by Mr. Chadwick in the management of 
this company, and his devotedness to its 
interests, he was elected deputy-chair- 
man; and succeeded in bringing about an 
arrangement with the South Western Com- 
pany for the use of the portion of their 
line between Falconbridge and the station 
at Vauxhall. This arrangement, however, 
not meeting the views of the chairman, 
who insisted that they ought to carry out 
an independent line, a special committee 
was called for the purpose of considering 
that proposition, and, after a lengthened 
discussion, it was decided by a large ma- 
jority in favour of the arrangement of the 
deputy-chairman ; upon which decision 
the chairman and three or four of his 
friends retired. The shares, which were 
then at par, gradually rose in public esti- 
mation, and before the Act was obtained had 
increased to double their original value ; 
and after the retirement of Sir Wm. Clay 
and his friends, Mr. Chadwick was elected 
to succeed to the chair. The Richmond 
line was opened for traffic in July, 1846— 
only twelve months after the passing of 
the Bill, and very shortly after it was pur- 
chased by the South-Western Company, 
at the handsome premium of 10/. per 
share on 15/. paid. The committee of the 
Richmond Company, sensible of the ad- 


vantage they had derived from the activity 
and foresight of their chairman, in bring- 
ing these arrangements to maturity, com- 
menced a subscription, with the view of 
presenting him with some testimonial of 
their esteem and gratitude, and the idea 
was promptly and handsomely responded 
to by the general body of proprietors. 

Having retired from private business, 
Mr. Chadwick devoted the whole of his 
time and energies to railway matters. In 
the year 1845 he was elected deputy- 
chairman of the Staines and Richmond 
Railway Company, which project he per- 
severingly promoted during two Sessions 
of Parliament, though, from the strong 
opposition set up by the Great Western 
Company, the project failed of success. 
Mr. Chadwick then recommended a union 
of interests with other companies, which 
resulted in the formation of a committee, 
composed partly of gentlemen from the 
Staines and Richmond, the Windsor and 
Staines, and the South Western Com- 
panies. The chairman was chosen from 
the parent company, and Mr. Chadwick 
was elected deputy-chairman. By the 
united efforts of these companies, this 
line, now constituted the ‘‘ Windsor, 
Staines, and South-Western Railway,’’ 
was carried through Parliament, notwith- 
standing the renewed and most deter- 
mined opposition of that powerful com- 
pany the Great Western. The great judg- 
ment, intelligence, and ability which Mr. 
Chadwick displayed in conducting matters 
to so successful an issue, gave the highest 
satisfaction to all the parties interested. 

It would far exceed the limits of the 
present sketch to attempt any narrative of 
the railway transactions in which Mr. 
Chadwick subsequently embarked his whole 
fortune, and which, it is believed by those 
who were intimately acquainted with his 
private affairs, he lost by stock-jobbing 
conspiracies. He went abroad, as is well 
known, in order to save his dondé fide cre- 
ditors from being engulphed by his rail- 
way liabilities. In this he succeeded, and 
paid every creditor twenty shillings in the 
pound, 

The extraordinary depression of the 
value of much of his railway property is 
shown by the fact, that, in respect of one 
railway company, Mr. Chadwick was, 
when he went abroad, liable to an amount 
exceeding 60,000/.; yet, so great a change 
took place in the value of the stock within 
one year, that, upon his return, the ba- 
lance was changed considerably in his 
favour. Shares which were at 52 rose to 
92. A detailed account of his reverses 
would form an instructive chapter in the 
history of human action. Many whom he 
lifted from obscurity forgot him! Many 
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who were indebted to him entirely for the 
position they then and now hold, have re- 
viled and abused him! On the occasion 
of his funeral there were many working 
men around his grave who had served him 
for five-and-thirty years, who deeply and 
bitterly felt the loss of a friend, unvarying 
in kindness, ever ready with his advice 
and his money to assist others, and not a 
mechanic present could call to mind an 
unkind word from one who in the morn- 
ing was his employer and friend, living 
and in good health, and before night was 
a corpse.—The Railway Record. 


H. P. Borrettz, Ese. 

Oct. 2, 1851. At Smyrna, Mr. H. P. 
Borrell. 

This gentleman has been for many 
years well known to all the students of 
Greek coins throughout Europe. He went 
from London to Smyrna, where he esta- 
blished himself in business as a merchant, 
and resided for the long period of thirty- 
three years. From his favourable position, 
and aided by his own knowledge and dili- 
gence, he met with unusual success in the 
discovery of inedited Greek coins: which he 
frequently illustrated in papers published 
in the Revue Numismatique, Mr. Aker- 
man’s Numismatic Chronicle, and in 
various German periodicals devoted to 
numismatic science. His only distinct 
work was an Essay on the Coins of 
Cyprus, a thin quarto volume, published 
at Paris in 1836. Mr. Borrell was a 
Foreign Associate of the Numismatic 
Society of London, from whose last Re- 
port we extract these particulars. 

Since his decease his collection of coins 
was sold during last year by Messrs. So- 
theby and Wilkinson in London, and 
subsequently (on the 26th and 27th 
August) his antiquities, gems, &c. 


Mr, F. W. N. Baytty. 

Lately. At Birmingham, of bronchitis, 
aged 45, Mr. F. W. N. Bayley. 

This gentleman, whose christian names 
are not attached at full length to any of 
his publications (and who was sometimes 
styled Alphabet Bayley from the number 
of their initials), was the son of a soldier 
who served during the whole of the Penin- 
sular war, and at Waterloo; and who at 
Michaelmas 1825 was ordered on service 
to Barbados, whither his son accompanied 
him. This was the origin of Mr. Bayley’s 
first work, entitled “* Four Years’ Residence 
in the West Indies. 1830,” 8vo. a volume 
in which a complete historical and descrip- 
tive account of those colonies is attempted, 
but in a light and superficial style. He 


left Grenada to return to England in 
May 1829, leaving his father in garrison 
there. Some lines written on his ‘‘ De- 
parture from Grenada’’ were the first 
verses he wrote; and the facility with 
which he accomplished them seems to have 
led to his indulging in repeated exercises 
of versification, principally songs, which 
found perhaps a more ready acceptance 
from certain publishers in consequence of 
the popularity of his namesake Mr. Haynes 
Bayley. 

More than twenty years ago Mr. F. W. 
N. Bayley was the editor of a cheap pe- 
riodical called ‘*‘ The Omnibus,’’ which 
had for a time considerable success. He 
was connected in turn with many of the 
London newspapers, and was the first editor 
of the Illustrated London News. 

Among his later productions were,— 

The New Tale of a Tub; an adventure 
in verse, with illustrations. 1841. fol. 

The same, 1847, 16mo. 

Little Red Riding Hood, with illustra- 
tions, humorous and numerous. 16mo. 

Blue Beard. 12mo. 

Poetry to Ferrard’s Humming- Bird 
Keepsake, 1852. 4to. 

Like many other men of his class, Mr. 
Bayley’s habits were not so provident as 
his best friends could have wished. His 
body was interred in the cemetery at Bir- 
mingham, 


Mr. Ropert Forrest, Scutpror. 

Dec. 29. At Edinburgh, after six weeks’ 
illness, in his 63d year, Mr. Robert For- 
rest, sculptor. 

Mr. Forrest was a native of Carluke, 
Lanarkshire. He was entirely a self-taught 
artist, and was bred as a stone-mason in 
the quarries of Clydesdale. His first public 
work was the statue of Wallace, which oc- 
cupies a niche in the steeple of Lanark 
parish church, and was erected in 1817. 
He was subsequently employed to cut the 
colossal figure of the first Viscount Mel- 
ville, which surmounts the pillar in the 
centre of St. Andrew’s-square at Edin- 
burgh ; and he was also the sculptor of 
the well-known statue of John Knox in 
the Necropolis of Glasgow. One of his 
most admired efforts is the statue erected 
in 1843 to the late Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, 
at Haddington. In 1832 Mr. Forrest 
opened his public exhibition of statuary 
on the Calton-hill at Edinburgh, with four 
equestrian statues, under the patronage of 
a Royal Association of Contributors to 
the National Monument. In progress of 
time the gallery was extended to about 
thirty groups, all executed by the inde- 
fatigable sculptor himself, and the statuary 
soon took its place as one of the most 
popular exhibitions in the Scotish metro- 
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polis. Mr. Forrest’s figures all display 
remarkable boldness of attitude, great ac- 
curacy of proportion, and minute attention 
to detail. Several of the finest of them 
are strikingly original in theirdesign. In 
private life Mr. Forrest was highly es- 
teemed, but his retiring, modest disposition 
probably did injustice to his public claims. 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


Mr. Josuva Jenour. 

Jan. 23. At Gravesend, in his 102nd 
year, Mr. Joshua Jenour. 

The history of Mr. Jenour and his 
family is matter of some literary curiosity. 

In a “ List of all the Printing Offices in 
London,” formed by Samuel Negus in 
1724, occurs, ‘‘ Matthew Jenour, Giltspur 
Street, printer of the Flying Post,” a 
paper that appeared three times a week. 

He married a daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Harding, a bookseller in St. Martin’s 
Lane, who died Jan. 18, 1755, and by 
this marriage acquired the property of 
‘*The Daily Advertiser,’’ and which for 
many years stood at the head of all the 
diurnal publications. As a property it 
was considered to be as permanent as a 
freehold estate, shares having been fre- 
quently sold by auction as regularly as 


those of the New River, or any other 


public company. It however received its 
death-blow Feb. 8, 1794, by the appear- 
ance of the Publicans’ “ Morning Adver- 
tiser.’? The last number of the ‘‘ Daily 
Advertiser ’’ was published Sept. 8, 1798; 
so that it lingered about four years, and 
then either expired altogether, or was 
joined to some other daily paper. Mr. 
Matthew Jenour was a very respectable 
character; and the “ Daily Advertiser ’’ 
enriched both him and his family. 

A second Matthew Jenour, son of the 
preceding, continued the ‘* Daily Adver- 
tiser’’ with great success; was master of 
the Stationers’ Company in 1769, and died 
in 1786. His youngest brother and partner, 
Mr. Joshua Jenour, was Master of the 
Company in 1772, and died in 1774. 

The late Mr. Joshua Jenour was, we 
presume, the son of the latter gentleman. 
He was born in Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet- 
street, in the year 1752, and lived to be 
by very far the oldest member of the 
Company of Stationers, having taken up 
his livery in 1776. 

He was a voluminous though obscure 
author. His works were usually, perhaps 
always, anonymous. His first publica- 
tion was ‘‘The Park, a Poem,’’ printed 
so long since as the year 1778. He also 
wrote ‘‘The Wife Chase, a monitory 
Poem ;’’ ‘* Marriage, a precautionary 
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Tale ;"’ “ Horrible Revenge, a Tale; ’’ and 
another tale entitled ‘‘ The Weight of a 
Feather, and the Value of Five Minutes.”’ 
Sometimes he tried his hand in pamph- 
lets, of which some were as follows :— 

Observations on the Taxation of Pro- 
perty, 1798. (Five editions). 

A Plan for meliorating the Condition 
of the Labouring Poor. 

An Exposition of the Treatment in 
Private Madhouses. 

The Life of Junius Brutus Booth. 

Thoughts on Indecorum at Theatres. 

Vindication of the Prince Regent. 

Remarks on Sir Arthur Clark’s Essay 
on Bathing, 1820. 

Hints for the Recovery and Preserva- 
tion of Health, 1829. 

Horns for ever! a Procession to Black- 
heath. 

A Trip from the Moon to the Earth’s 
centre ; a Satire, 1824. 

A Plan for the Reform of Parliament. 

Translations of the fourth, eighth, and 
tenth Satires of Boileau, 1827. 

John Bull, a weekly paper of essays 
written conjointly with Mr. Dickinson, 
the continuator of Burn’s Justice. 

Observations on all the Plays of Shak- 
spere, and other essays in the Rochester 
Gazette. 


Mr. Joun Dupeney. 

May 10, 1852. At Lewes, in the 70th 
year of his age, Mr. John Dudeney. 

This truly excellent man was descended 
from a long line of South Down shep- 
herds, and passed his early life in the 
same pursuit. His parents, though re- 
spectable for their station in life, could 
not afford him any means of education 
beyond those offered by a dame’s school 
at Plumpton. His preceptress was the 
wife of a peasant named Mascall, who 
lived in the old moated edifice called 
Plumpton Place, the residence, some two 
centuries earlier, of a family of the same 
name, one of whom, Leonard Mascall, is 
reputed to have introduced carp into Eng- 
land. His chief accomplishment in this 
establishment, as he was accustomed in 
after-life to say, was his learning to drive 
his mistress’s ducks into the moat; and 
his mother, fearful lest he might one day 
become food for the carp, removed him 
from school, and herself undertook the 
duty of teaching him to read. This, with 
the exception of a little writing, and the 
first two rules of arithmetic, taught him 
by his father, constituted the whole of his 
juvenile education, and he was eighteen 
years of age before he knew the multipli- 
cation table. At eight years old he joined 
his father in attending the flock, and in 
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such minor occupations of husbandry as 
he was capable of. With all these dis- 
advantages he acquired a fondness for 
reading books of history and geography. 
He also became a close observer of nature, 
and, with all the zeal of a Gilbert White, 
watched the habits of the quadrupeds and 
birds of his native downs. That beauti- 
ful little bird, the wheatear, was his es- 
pecial favourite, and, almost half a century 
after his shepherd’s life had terminated, 
he committed to writing some notes re- 
specting it, with a view to publication. 

At sixteen young Dudeney left the pa- 
rental roof, and commenced life on his 
own account. For some years he pursued 
the occupation of his ancestors, and during 
that time, ever intent upon the cultivation 
of his mind, he devoted all that he could 
spare from his scanty earnings to the pur- 
chase of books. With little or no assist. 
ance besides what he gleaned from these, 
he made himself acquainted with arith- 
metic, geometry, and the rudiments of 
French and astronomy. In an autobio- 
graphical memoir published in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections for 1849, he 
gives an interesting sketch of the mode in 
which, without neglecting his flock, he 
contrived to pursue studies so much 
beyond the ordinary scope of a peasant’s 
ambition, during the snows of winter and 
the sunshine of summer. The green turf 
formed the table upon which to work his 
mathematical problems, and a hole dug in 
the chalk among the heath, and covered 
with a broad flint, served as a receptacle 
for his library. ‘‘ For more than thirty 
years,’’ he says, ‘‘the place where the 
hole had been was to be seen, and [ have 
several times gone a little out of my road 
to visit it, and offer up my thanks to that 
gracious Providence who has so directed 
my way; but within these last few years 
the plough has passed over it, and I can 
no longer find the exact spot.’’ This was 
at Kingston, near Lewes. In due time he 
was promoted to the post of head shep- 
herd, on a farm in his native parish of 
Rottingdean, and there, through the 
friendly notice and aid of the Rev. Dr. 
Hooker, his facilities for improvement 
were greatly increased. 

In 1809 Mr. Dudeney obtained more 
congenial employment in the printing 
office of Mr. Baxter at Lewes, which he 
ultimately abandoned for the arduous 
duties of a schoolmaster. In this occu- 
pation he continued sedulously to labour 
until within a few weeks of his decease. 
“ Many hundreds of persons owe to him 
all the education they ever received, and 
his name will be held in high esteem for 
long years to come, not only by them, but 
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by ali who had an opportunity of knowing 
his thorough kindliness of heart, his sim- 
plicity of manners, his general intelligence, 
and his unaffected piety. ’ (Lower’s Hand- 
book for Lewes, 1852, p. 84). Mr. Dude- 
ney was one of the founders of a philo- 
sophical society formed in the town, and 
subsequently of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, where he frequently delivered lec- 
tures on his favourite science of astronomy. 
He was for many years inspector of the 
Lewes library, and during that time proba- 
bly one of the most ‘ constant readers ’’ 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine which that 
veteran periodical ever had. He enjoyed 
for many years the friendship of several 
gentlemen, residents of Lewes, who were 
distinguished for their scientific and lite- 
rary attainments, particularly Dr. Gideon 
Mantell, the Rev. T. W. Horsfield, F.S.A. 
(the historian of Lewes and of Sussex), 
and J. W. Woollgar, esq. with whom he 
was frequently associated in mathematical 
and astronomical studies and observations, 
In his conversation he retained somewhat 
of the broad pronunciation of the Sussex 
peasantry, partly from early habit, but 
principally because he thought it more 
correct than the refinements of modern 
orthoepy. His religious views were those 
entertained by the Wesleyan body, of 
which he was, for a great number of years, 
a firm supporter and a consistent m2mber. 
This aspect of his character might well be 
expressed in the words once employed by 
the highest authority towards a disciple, 
‘An Israelite indeed in whom there is 
no guile.’’ 

Mr. Dudeney left behind him a few 
papers, principally a diary, and some 
notes and reflections on religious subjects. 
He was a great admirer of the South 
Downs, the scene of his early labours, 
both bodily and intellectual, and possessed 
a rich fund of traditional and legendary 
lore and anecdote respecting them, which 
it is to be regretted he did not commit 
(except in a very partial manner) to the 
safe custody of manuscript or print. He 
was fond of antiquarian studies, and one 
of the earliest members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, in the success of 
which he took a lively interest. 

Mr. Dudeney’s health had been de- 
clining for some years, although he con- 
tinued to exercise his laborious vocation 
till within a short time of his decease. 
His body was buried in the churchyard of 
St. John-sub-Castro, at Lewes, and many 
respectable inhabitants of the town paid 
him a last testimonial of affectionate re- 
spect by attending his remains to the 
grave. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 25. At Paramatta, New South Wales, aged 
22, the Rev. William H. Carey, grandson of the 
late Rev. Dr. Carey. 

Sept. 30. The Rev. J. A. Shurman, of the Be- 
nares mission. 

Nov. 21. At Gateshead Fall, near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the Rev. Richard Collinson, M.A. Perp. 
Curate of Usworth, Durham (1835). 

Dec.6. At the rectory, Tarleton, Lance. aged 
27, the Rev. Joseph Brown, Curate of that parish. 

Dec.9. The Rev. J. A. Moore, M.A. Rector of 
Walpole St. Peter’s, Norfolk. He died by his own 
hand; and has left a widow, two sons, and one 
daughter. 

Dec. 10. At Rainthorpe, Norfolk, aged 53, the 
Rev. John Robert Piggot, Rector of Ashwellthorpe 
with Wreningham in that county (1815). He was 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1820. 

Dec. 11. At Barley, Herts. the Rey. John de 
Carteret, of King’s college, London, Curate of 
that place. 


Dec. 18. At Woodhouse Eaves, Leic. aged 42, 


the Rev. Robert William Close, Perp. Curate of 
Copt Oak and Woodhouse Eaves, on Charnwood 
Forest ; son of Major Close, R. Art. and nephew to 
the Rev. Francis Close, Vicar of Cheltenham. He 
was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832, and 
was instituted to the above-named chapelries in 
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Dec. 20. At Chilton, Suffolk, aged 50, the Rev. 
William Coyte Freeland, Rector of that parish 
(1838). He was the youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Freeland, Rector of Hasketon in the same 
county ; and was of Sidney Sussex college, Camb. 
B.A. 1825. 

At Askew Mire, Caldbeck, Cumberland, aged 
45, the Rev. John Rawes, Vicar of Allendale, 
Northumberland (1843). He was of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1834. 

Dec. 21. Aged 82, the Rev. Peter Glubb, Rector 
of Clanaborough (1827) and of Little Torrington 
(1803) Devon, and the oldest magistrate for that 
county. He was of Exeter coll. Oxford, B.A. 1792. 

At Wiggenhall St. Peter, Norfolk, aged 56, the 
Rey. R&.7. Powell, Vicar of that parish (1827) and of 
Wiggenhall St. Mary (1835), both in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Dec. 22, At Leamington, aged 80, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Hughes Chamberlain, of Wardington, Oxford- 
shire, Rector of Churchover, Berks (1819). He was 
of Oriel college, Oxford, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. 

Dec. 25. At Greystock, Cumberland, aged 87, 
the Rev. Henry Askew, Rector of that parish. He 
was the third son of the learned Anthony Askew, 
M.D. of London, by his second wife Elizabeth, dau. 
of Robert Holford, esq. master in chancery. He 
was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1790, 
M.A. 1797, and was instituted to Greystock in 1798. 
He married Anne, daughter of Thomas Sunder- 
land, esq. of Ulverstone, Lanc. and had issue one 
son and two daughters. 

At Grindleton, Lanc. the Rev. Zhomas Dent, 
Perp. Curate (1845). 

At Heacham Hall, Norfolk, aged 63, the Rev. 
Strickland Charles Howard Neville Rolfe, Vicar ot 
that parish (1838). He was the eldest son of the 
late General Neville, R. Art. by Anne-Colden, 
daughter of General Wiliamson, R. Art. He as- 
sumed the name and arms of Rolfe by royal licence 
May 5, 1837, having received by bequest the estates 
of Edmund Rolfe, esq. of Heacham. He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1816. 
He married, first, in 1814, Agnes, only dau. of 
Henry Faweett, esq. M.P. for Carlisle, by whom 
he had issue five sons and four daughters: and 
secondly, in 1833, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. 
T. T. Thomason, Chaplain to the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany. His eldest son, Charles Fawcett Rolfe, esq. 
married in 1841 Martha-Holt, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Chapman, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His se- 
cond son, Henry-Fawcett, Lieut.R.N. died in China 
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in 1842. His third son, Edward-Faweett, is in holy 
orders. 

Dec. 27. The Rev. Alexander Iurst, Rector of 
Castleblayney. He had for forty years exercised 
his ministry with zeal and efficiency in the diocese 
of Clogher ; first, as Perp. Curate of Lisnaskea, 
from whence he was promoted to the parish of 
Drumsnat, and thence to the important parish of 
Castleblayney. 

Dec. 29. At Reading, aged 88, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Fletcher, of Lee House, Hants. 

Dec, 31. At Daverneithin, Nantmel, Radnor- 
shire, aged 28, the Rev. Joseph Vaughan, late 
Curate of Mallwyd, Montgomeryshire. 

Jan. 1. At Stafford, aged 80, the Rev. 7. Theo- 
dosius, Rector of Burwarton, Salop (1849), 

Jan. 4, At the residence of his brother, Edward 
Bates, esy. Essex-lodge, St. John’s Wood, Middle- 
sex, aged 63, the Rev. Charles Cecil Bates, Vicar of 
Castleton, Derbyshire (1818). He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles Burrell Cookes. 
He was the sixth and youngest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Cookes, of Barbourns, Wore. and Not- 
grove, Glouc. by Anne, only dau. and heir of John 
Denham, esq. of Welling, Kent.. He was of Pem- 
broke coll. Oxford. B.A. 1810, M.A. 1813. He 
married in 1818 Mary-Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Hayes, esq. of Bath. 

Jan.6. At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 26, 
the Rev. Charles Lewis Dart, M.A. son of Joseph 
Dart, esq. of that place. He was of Exeter coll. 
Oxford, B.A. 1848. 

Jan. 9. At his residence in Bath, aged 56, the 
Rev. William Fowler Holt, formerly Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. 

Jan. 10. At Acton, Middlesex, aged 93, the 
Rev. William Antrobus, for fifty-six years Rector 
of that parish, and for fifty-nine Rector of St. An- 
drew Undershaft, London. He was formerly Fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1782, as 6th Wrangler, M.A. 1785, 
B.D. 1792 ; and was Chaplain to Bishop Porteus, 
who collated him to both his livings. 

Jan. 11. At Alby, Norfolk, aged 53, the Rev. 
Samuel Rees, Rector of that parish (1842) and 
Vicar of Horsey (1826). He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830. 

Jan. 12. Near Northampton, the Rey. Alex- 
ander Henry Small, Dixie Fellow of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, and a Chaplain in her Majes- 
ty’s Navy. He graduated B.A. 1825, M.A. 1829, 
B.D. 1836, 

Jan. 13. The Rev. Boughey William Dolling, M.A. 
Precentor of Dromore and Rector of Magharalin. 

Jan, 14, At Lowton, Lancashire, aged 84, the 
Rey. John Pennington, Rector of that parish (1806). 
He was of St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1792 as 5th Senior Optime. 

Jan. 16. The Rev. Henry Armstrong, Perp. 
Curate of Allerton Mauleverer and of Whixley, 
Yorkshire (1847). 

Jan. 17. At Meyseyhampton, Glouc. aged 82, 
the Rev. Frederick William Holme, Rector of that 
parish (1809). He was of Corpus Christi college, 
O&ford, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1796, B.D. 1804. 

Jan. 18. At the rectory, Wootton Fitzpayne, 
Dorset, aged 29, the Rev. Ldward Shepherd Croft, 
of New Inn hall, Oxford, B.A. 1848. 

Jan. 19. At Florence, aged 39, the Rev. Alger- 
non Peyton, jun. Rector of Lackford, Suffolk(1845). 
He was the eldest son of the Rev. Algernon Pey- 


ton (uncle of Sir Henry Peyton, Bart.), Rector of 


Doddington, co. Camb. by Isabella~Anne, young- 
est daughter of Thomas Hussey, esq. of Galtrim, 
Treland. 

Jan. 20. At Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts. aged 
52, the Rev. Herbert Napleton Beaver, Vicar of 
that parish (1837). He was of St. Catherine’s 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827. 

The Rey. William Thomas, Rector of Kilybebill 
(1836), and Perp. Curate of Llangwick (1838), 
Glamorganshire. 

Jan, 21, At Wilcot, near Bath, aged 74, the 
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Rev. James Pears, Rector of Charlécombe and 
Head Master of the Grammar School at Bath. 
He was a native of Oxford, and a member of St. 
Mary hall in that university ; where he took the 
degree of B.C.L. 1810. He was for some time 
classical master in the military college at Mar- 
low (since removed to Sandhurst), and he edu- 
cated all the sons of the Duke of Clarence, to whom 
he was a chaplain. In 1823 he became Master of 
the Grammar School at Bath, which had fallen 
into such disuetude that he found therein only 
one scholar, but when he resigned its domestic 
management to his son it numbered about ninety. 
For the last few years, in consequence of his 
broken health, he had been little better than its 
nominal master. Forashort period he served the 
curacy of St. Michael’s. He was presented to the 
Rectory of Charlecombe, at his first coming to 
Bath in 1823. As a pastor he was ever attentive 
and affectionate ; as a preacher faithful and evan- 
gelical; and he was long actively and usefully 
associated in promoting the efficiency of the great 
religious societies. 

Jan. 23. At Magdalene college, Oxford, the 
Rev. Edward John Chaplin, Fellow of that society, 
on the Rugby foundation. He graduated B.A. 
1836, M.A. 1839. An inquest was held on his body, 
and the verdict was, he “‘ was found dead in his 
bed, and that according to the evidence, and 
opinions of medical witnesses, his death, in the 
judgment of the jury, was the result of an apo- 
plectic fit.” 

At Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, aged 85, the Rev. 
Daniel Everard, Rector of that parish (1802), and 
of Stanhoe (1793). He was of Oriel coll. Oxford, 
B.A. 1791, M.A. 1796. 

Jan. 24. In London, aged 52, the Rev. James 
Middleton Fitz Maurice, M.A. youngest son of the 
late Dr. FitzMaurice, of Haslar, Gosport. 

At the house of his son Mr. T. V. Nutt, surgeon, 
Southam, the Rev. Thomas Nutt, formerly Curate 
of Boddicot, Oxfordshire. He was of Balliol coll. 
Oxford, B.A, 1810. 

Jan, 25. Aged 48, the Rev. Zumphreys Timmins 
Parker, Vicar of Blandford, Dorset (1836). He 
was of Balliol college, Oxford, and graduated 
B.A. 1827, M.A. 1831. 

Jan. 26. At Redmanley, Wore. aged 63, the 
tev. James Commeline, Rector of that place, and 
senior Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. 1811 as llth Senior Optime, M.A. 
1814, B.D. 1821, and was presented to his living in 
1837, on the death of a relative bearing the same 
names as himself, who had held the living from 
the year 1800. 

At Great Bradfield, Suffolk, aged 81, the Rev. 
Robert Davers, Rector of Bradtield with Rush- 
brook and of Rougham, to both which churches 
he was presented in 1802. He was of Caius coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1794. 

Jan. 27. The Rev. William Paynter Evans, of 
Upton Castle, Pembrokeshire, Rector of Nash cum 
Upton (1831). 

At Broxbourne, Herts. in his 72d year, the Rey. 
Thomas Pickthall, Vicar of that parish (1821), aad 
Rector of Wormley (1832). 

At Stow on the Wold, Glouc. aged 67, the Rey. 
Richard Frederick Vavasour, Rector of that parish 
(1822). 

Jan. 29. At Nice, aged 56, the Rev. Francis 
Clerke, Rector of Eydon, Northamptonshire (1826). 
He was of All Souls college, Oxford, B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1822. 

Jan. 30. At Ridlington, Norfolk, aged 83, the 
Rev. George John Aufrere, Vicar of that parish 
(1794). He was the second and last surviving son 
of Anthony Aufrere, esq. formerly of Hoveton 
House, Norfolk, and uncle to the present George 
Anthony Aufrére, esq. of Foulsham Old Hall. He 
was of Corpus Christi coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1793. 

At Brighton, aged 61, the Rev. William Edwards, 
Perp. Curate of Hadlowdown, Sussex (1836). 

Jan. 31. At Pyworthy, Devon, aged 78, the Rev. 
Thomas Hockin Kingdon, Rector of that parish, 
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and a magistrate for the counties of Cornwall and 
Devon. He was the fourth son of the Rev. John 
Kingdon, Rector and patron of the parishes of 
Bridgend, Pyworth, and Holsworthy, Devon, and 
of Whitstone and Markamchurch, Cornwall, by 
Jane, dau. of the Rey. John Hoskin, Vicar and 
patron of Oakhampton, and Rector of Lydford, 
Devon. The gentleman now deceased was patron 
and Rector of Pyworthy, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1808, and his elder brother, the Rev. Roger 
Kingdon, who died in 1851 (see vol. xxxv. p. 325) 
was Rector and patron of Holsworthy. The Rev. 
T. H. Kingdon was of Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 
1797, M.A. 1800, B.D. 1808. He married Miss 
Nicholson, daughter of Samuel Nicholson, esq. late 
of Ham, and sister to George Nicholson, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, and was father of the Rev. Samuel 
Kingdon, of Cambridge, and other issue. 

Lately. The Rev. Howel Jones, Perp. Curate of 
Egerton, Kent (1834). 

The Rev. David Meredith, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Elland, Yorkshire (1850). 

The Rev. William Thomas Waters, Rector of 
Dunsby (1802), and of Rippingale (1825), Lincoln- 
shire : a Rural Dean, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Saltoun. He was of St John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1813. 

Feb. 1. Aged 53, the Rev. Charles Erck, Curate 
of Compton, Berkshire. He was of St. Edmund 
hall, Oxford, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1825, 

Feb, 2. At the residence of his son the Rey. E. 
A. Smedley, Vicar of Chesterton, near Cambridge, 
aged 77, the Rev. James Smedley. He was of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1802. 

Feb. 3. At Bath, aged 48, the Rev. John Mat- 
thews, Curate of Lacock, Wilts. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford. B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831. 

Feb. 5. At the residence of C. M. Rigg. esq. 
M.D. Northampton, the Rev. James Flamank, se- 
nior Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1828, M.A. 1831. 

Feb. 9, At St. Anne’s parsonage, near Halifax, 
aged 56, the Rev. John Lope, Perp. Curate of St. 
Anne’s (1823). 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Aug.... Near Melbourne, Australia, by acci- 
dental drowning, Mr. Edmund Johnson Nash, son 
of the late John Collicr Nash, esq. for many years 
of the Transport Office. 

Aug.17. At Bathurst, Licut.-Col. Morisset, late 
of the 48th Regt. only son of the late James Mo- 
risset, esq. of Brunswick-square. 

Aug. 30. At Curteis Farm, Sturt, near Ade- 
laide, South Australia, Mr. Richard Hamilton, a 
native of Dover, where he carried on business for 
several years as a tailor and draper. He, with a 
numerous family, was amongst the first emigrants 
to, and founders of, the now populous and flourish - 
ing town and port of Adelaide, South Australia. 

Sept. 7. At sea, on board the ship Chance, 
from Liverpool to Port Philip, Arabella-Ann ; 
Sept. 8. Nobert-Burns ; Sept. 18. Arthur-Vincent ; 
the only children of Mr. Berkeley W. Hutchinson, 
surgeon, government medical oftticer of the Chance, 
and great-grandchildren of Robert Burns. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is the daughter of Major James Glen- 
cairn Burns, and was educated in Dumfries under 
the care of her grandmother “ Bonnie Jean.” 

Sept. 22. Drowned, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 29, John-William, eldest son of John Mur- 
ton, esq. of Cowling Castle, Kent, and chief officer 
of the Monarch East Indiaman. 

Sept. 23. At Sydney, New South Wales, (for- 
merly of Barnstaple, and recently of Southwark 
Bridge-road, London,) of concussion of the brain, 
occasioned by a fall from his horse, aged 33, Mr. 
James Hethersett Huntington, leaving a widow 
and six children. He was the second son of John 
Barker Huntington, esq. of Somerton Hall. 

At the First Convent of the Visitation, Paris, 
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Helen ; and on the 28th Jan. at the Convent, York, 
Anna-Mary, daus. of W. A. Maclaurin, M.A. late 
Dean of Moray and Ross. 

Oct. 31. At Sydney, N.S. W., aged 28, John 
Hurles, of the Marouan Station, Ben Lomond, 
New England, eldest son of John Hurles, esq. of 
Tulse-hill, Brixton. 

Vov. 4. At Sydney, aged 32, John Fewster Daw- 
son, €sq. surgeon, formerly of Tewkesbury, and 
late of London. 

Nov. 11. At Prome, Burmah, Capt. J. H. Run- 
dall, of the Madras Eng. second son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Rundall, of the H.I.C.S. 

Nov. 19. Killed, in a skirmish with the Burmese, 
near Prome, aged 32, Capt. Edward Cornwall 
Gardner, 40th Bengal Nat. Inf. He was the third 
son of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. W. H. Gardner, by 
Eliza-Lydia, 3d dau. of Lt.-Gen. Wm. Fyers. He 
married in 1842 Louisa, 2d dau. of John Bonamy, 
esq. of Guernsey, and has left issue. 

or. 29. At Shahjehanpore, drowned while ford- 
ing a river, aged 19, Charles Majoribanks Morri- 
son, 8th Bengal N I. youngest son of the late Rev. 
Robert Morrison, D.D. of China. 

Dec. 2. At Barbados, aged 28, Charles Kent, 
esq. Second Lieut. of H.M.S. Dauntless, second son 
of the late Charles Kent, esq. of Brickling Lodge, 
Norfolk. 

Dec.6. On board the Planet, on her way from 
Hyderabad to Kurrachee, aged 29, Anne-Char- 
lotte, wife of Capt. Drew, H.M.’s 64th Regt. dau. 
of John Cator, esq. of Beckenham Place, Kent. 

Dec. 8. At sea, on board the emigrant ship Una, 
bound to Melbourne, aged 22, Harriet Crofts, wife 
of Mr. Samnel Hillyard, surgeon to the vessel, and 
sister of Mr. William Henry Fuller, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Dec. 13. On board the Great Western steamer, 
off Carthagena, South America, aged 42, Lieut. 
Win. Durham Lyster, R.N. Admiralty Agent. He 
passed his examination in 1836, and was made 
Lieut. 1845, and appointed additional to the Agin- 
court 72, the flag-ship of Sir T. J. Cochrane in the 
East Indies, to which he was attached until 1847. 

Dec. 15. At the Vineyard, Ticehurst, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late Samuel New- 
ington, esq. 

Dec. 1G. At St. Vincent, Cape Verd Islands, on 
his passage to the Cape of Good Hope, for the be- 
nefit of his health, aged 28, Henry Hamilton 
Houldsworth, eldest son of Henry Houldsworth, 
esq. Oak-hill, Manchester. 

At Meerut, Anne, wife of Capt. I. A. Todd, 14th 
Light Dragoons, and dau. of the late Gen. David 
Hunter, of Burnside and Broughty Ferry, N.B. 

Dec. 17. In Cambridge-terr. aged 90, Mary, re- 
lict of Capt. Acklom, R.N. 

Dec. 18. At sea,on board the Great Western, 
R. W. I. M. steam-ship, of yellow fever, Mr. George 
Haslar Andrews, midshipman, late of Emsworth, 
Hants. 

Aged 16, Charles-Frederick, third son of the 
Rey. T. F. Thomas, Southampton. He was mid- 
shipman on board the Conway, lying off Navy Bay, 
West Indies, and fell a victim to the yellow fever. 

Dec. 21. On board H.M. ship Calypso, at La 
Guayra, Venezuela, of yellow fever, aged 23, Lieut. 
James Elphinstone Lock ,R.M. fourth son of Comm. 
Campbell Lock, R.N. of Haylands, Ryde, I.W. 

Dec, 25. At Hayannah, of yellow fever, aged 17, 
Francis, fifth and youngest son of the Rev. John 
Wolley, Vicar of Beeston, Notts, a midshipman on 
board the Royal Mail steam-ship Trent. 

Dec. 30. Mrs. Mary Dodd, of York-buildings, 
New-road, widow of Major Thomas Dodd, R.A. 

Dec. 31. At La Guayra, West Indies, of yellow 
fever, Dr. George Rae, surgeon. 

Jan. 3. At Torquay, Eliza-Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Shelford, B.D. Rector of Lambourne, 
Essex, and only dau. of the late Elisha William 
Comte de Vismes. 

Jan. 4. On board the Royal Mail steamer Der- 
went, of yellow fever, Henry J. Ede, second son of 
the late Job Ede, esq. of Southampton. 
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Accidentally drowned in the Nile, near Cairo, 
on his passage to Bombay, aged 16, Harry G. 
Fraser, esq. Cadet H.E.I.C.S., eldest son of Major 
T. G. Fraser, 29th Bombay N.1. 

At Malaga, James, second son of E. H. Hebden, 
esq. banker, of Scarborough. 

At Huntspill, Som. aged 69, Miss Hester Jeffery. 
She conducted for many years a highly respectable 
establishment for young ladies at Wells. 

Jan. 5. At Ramsgate, aged 96, Mrs. M. Bartlett. 

At Gorleston, aged 48, S. Miller, esq. 

Jan. 6. Mary, relict of T. J. P. Burman, esq. 
Arden House, Henley-in-Arden. 

Jan. 8. At the Brainge, Herefordshire, aged 77, 
William Henry Gwillim, esq. 

Aged 21, Frederick-James, youngest son of 
George Skinner, esq. sol. St. John’s, Worcester. 

Jan. 9. aged 77, Don Nicasio Gallego, of Madrid, 
a distinguished litterateur, a senator, judge of the 
Tribunal de la Rota, member of the Royal Council 
of Public Instruction, President of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts of San Fernando, and Perpetual 
Secretary of the Spanish Academy. 

At Paddington, aged 68, Charles Alexander 
Tames Piesse, esq. late of the War-office. 

At Paddington, aged 62, Mr. William Porker, 
nephew of the late Jolin Porker, esq. of the firm 
of Ladbroke, Ladbroke, Porker, and Robinson, 
bankers, London. 

Aged 61, Mr. H. Watkins, of Bath, father-in- 
law to the Rey. John D, Williams, Aberdare. 

Jan. 10. At Dublin, aged 69, William M. Burke, 
of Ballydugan, Galway, esq. 

In Well-st. Gray’s-inn-road, aged 21, Clement 
Augustus Cheese, esq. 

At Burton-upon-Trent, aged 82, William Daniel, 
esq. 

At Marlborough, aged 85, Mrs. Newbery. 

Anne, relict of the Rey. John Spry, Vicar ot 
Ugborough, Devon. 

Jan. 11. At Ledbury, aged 88, Joseph Baylis, esq. 

At Alverstoke, aged 74, William Calvert, esq. 

At Barbados, of yellow fever, aged 36, Edward 
Channell, esq. purser, R.M.S.P. Thames, 

At Hastings, aged 21, Mary-Frances, younger 
dau. of the Rev. Jemson Davies, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Leicester. 

At W. H. Sparrow’s, esq. Penu, near Wolver- 
hampton, aged 58, Edward Horley, esq. Edge-hill, 
Liverpool. 

On his passage from Jamaica to England, on 
board the royal mail steam-vessel Parana, Lieut. 
Patrick Inglis, R.N. second son of the late Com- 
missioner Charles Inglis, R.N. 

At Jacob’s Wells, Bristol, aged 95, Mrs. Mary 
Kirawin. 

In York-place, City-road, aged 97, Mrs. Lamb, 
relict of Thomas Downes Lamb, esq. 

At his brother’s, the Rev. Edward Oldfield, the 
Rectory, Llysfaen, aged 58, John Oldfield, esq. of 
Holywell. 

Jan. 12. At Chelsea, aged 77, Sarah, widow of 
John Brock, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 21, Lucy - Freeland, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. E. W. Mathew, 
Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex. 

At Biel, East Lothian, Lieut.-Col. Charles George 
Ross, late of 19th Bengal N. Inf. 

At South Rock, near Alnwick, David Thomson, 
esq. Writer to the Signet, of Orkie and Annfield, 
Fifeshire. 

At Knapton Hall, near Malton, Yorkshire, aged 
68, Miss Ann Tindall. 

Jan. 13. At Shepherd’s Bush, Ann, relict of 
Arthur Cocke, esq. of Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At the Parsonage, Barton-under-Needwood, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. H. Gisborne Cooper, 
incumbent, and third dau. of the late Rev. E. 
Palmer, of Moseley. 

In St. John’s Wood-road, Mary, wife of Stephen 
Grange, esq. 

In London, Fanny, wife of the Rey. W. E, Hos- 
kins, of Chiddingstone, Kent. 

At Ipswich, aged 80, Mrs. Howard. 
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At Fatherwell House, Town Malling, aged 79, 
Martha, wife of Thomas Jones, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Marion, relict of George Rennie, 
esq. of Phantassie, East Lothian. 

At Auburn, New York, aged 64, Catherina, wife 
of William Swain, esq. and mother of P. W. Swain, 
esq. of Devonport. 

Jan. 14. At Blyth, Notts, aged 70, John Brad - 
ley, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 38, Anthony John Canham, 
esq. eldest son of the late Anthony South Canham, 
esq. of Fordham. 

At Box, aged 63, Annie, relict of Thos. Canning, 
esq. of Ramsbury Park, Wilts. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 79, James Cooper, esq. 

At Lower Edmonton, aged 58, Jacob Guillon- 
neau, esq. of Hounslow, youngest surviving son of 
the late David Guillonneau, of Pope’s Head- 
alley. 

At the residence of his sister Mrs. Vernon Col- 
lins, Bodmin, H. Price Rawlings, esq. He was the 
second son of Thomas Rawlings, esq. of Saunders 
Hill, one of the Deputy Wardens of the Stannaries, 
by Margery, dau. and co-heiress of Thomas Price, 
esq. of Tregolds, and married in 1837, Jane, only 
dau. of Hugh Biackmore, esq. of St. Austell. 

At Blue Haize, St. Martin’s, Jersey, aged 44, 
Alexander G. Van Homrigh, esq. late of the 95th 
regiment. 

At Rinzswould, near Dover, Henry Edward 
Wingrove, esq. R.N. late Commander of H.M.S. 
Scourge. He entered the service in 1812; served 
in 1824 in the Prometheus in Sir H. B. Neale’s 
demonstration before Algiers, and obtained his 
first commission in 1826. He was employed from 
1831 to 1837 in the Coast guard; afterwards in 
the Magnificent (72) receiving ship at Jamaica, and 
Blazer steam surveying vessel; and was appointed 
to the Scourge Oct. 1, 1847. He married in 1838 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late John Monins, esq. 
of the Palace, Canterbury. 

At Exeter, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Wolston. 

Jan. 15. At sea, Charles-Henry, eldest son of 
the Rev. Charles F. Bampfylde, D.L., J.P., of He- 
mington rectory, Somerset. 

At Topsham, Mr. Philip E. Barratt, chief mate 
of the ship Dynamene, on her voyage from the 
North, who was knocked overboard by the main 
boom and drowned. This makes the third son, 
besides a husband, lost at sea. 

At Qneenstown, Thomas Bolton, esy. late of 
Ballykisteen, Tipperary. 

At Brighton, Catherine, eldest surviving dau. otf 
the late Rey. Stileman Bostock, of East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 

At the Hermitage, near Hexham, aged 66, Ann, 
wife of Stamp Brooksbank, esq. of Healaugh Hall, 
near Tadcaster. 

Aged 30, Caroline-Mary, wife of Abram Consta- 
ble, esq. of Wormingford Hall. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Mary Copling, formerly the 
widow of George Brettle, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 62, Mr. Chas. Dumper, for 
many years beadle to the corporation. As a Ser- 
jeant in the Foot Guards, he saw considerable ser- 
vice in the Peninsular war, for which he received 
two medals, with several clasps. 

At Coombe Bissett, near Salisbury, aged 78, 
George Fleetwood, esq. 

At Exmouth, aged 97, Mary, widow of Sir Digory 
Forrest, Knt. of Plymouth. 

In Barbados, Henry-Higginson, second son of 
Robert Haynes, esq. of Thimbleby Lodge, Yorksh. 

At Whittlesea, aged 81, Alice, relict of John 
Hemmant, esq. 

In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. aged 80, Walter C. 
Hopper, esq. late of Belmont, Durham, and for- 
merly a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of that 
county. He married Margaret, dau. of Ralph 
Shipperdson, esq. of Piddinghall Garth, and has 
left issue. 

At Highgate, aged 64, Ann, relict of Alexander 
Johnson, esq. of the Middle Temple. 
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At Tenby, aged 69, Richard Nash, esq. youngest 
son of the late Thomas Nash, esq. of Camberwell. 

At Dublin, aged 55, Wm. George Pigou, esq. 
formerly in the Queen’s Bays. 

Aged 82, Anne, wife of Edward Protheroe, 
esq. of Eccleston-sq. London, and mother of the 
late M.P. for Halifax, and formerly for Bristol 
(of whom a memoir was given in our Magazine 
for December last, p. 638). She was the second 
daughter of John Waterhouse, of Wellhead, in the 
parish of Halifax, by Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
Charles Beaty, of Louth. 

At Leighton Buzzard, at an advanced age, the 
relict of T. Wagstaff, esq. 

Jan. 16. Aged 92, at Portarlington, Queen’s 
Co., Gertrude-Despard, relict of James Bradfield, 
esq. of Stokeferry, Norfolk. 

Aged 88, William Burton, esq. of Turnham Hall, 
near Selby. 

At Charmouth, in her 102d year, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Cleave, esq. formerly of Newcombe, 
Crediton. 

At Ross, Heref. aged 61, Samnel Galindo, esq. 

At St. Helier, Jersey, aged 42, Peter Le Seuer, 
esq. 
At Lisbon, Lieut. Philip Wm. May, R.N. of 
H.M.S. Sanspareil, eldest son of the late W. H. 
May, esq. of Plymstock, Devon. Ile entered the 
service in 1831, passed his examination 1838, and 
was made Lieutenant 1845, in reward for his ser- 
vice in the attack of the piratical settlements of 
Malloodoo on the island of Borneo. He was addi- 
tional of the Agincourt until she was paid off in 
the summer of 1847. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, aged 18, Frances-Mary, 
only dau. of Hl. H. Stansfeld, esq. 

Aged 43, John Williams, esq. D.C.L. of the 
Temple, Brighton. 

At Sandown, Southport, aged 49, Jane, wife of 
James Hardy Wrigley, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Pau, aged 44, Jane, wife of George 
Borradaile, esq. eldest dau. of Thomas Tobin, esq. 
of Liverpool. 

At Exmouth, Devon, aged 74, Brownlow Bour- 
dillon, esq. of Bath. 

Aged 16, Charles-Arthur, second son of John 
Cheetham, esq. M.P. Eastwood, Staleybridge. 

At Burton-upon-Trent, aged 82, Wm. Daniel, 
esq. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Sophia, wife of Thomas 
Edgington, esq. of the Old Kent-road. 

At the rectory, Debach, Suffolk, Harriette-So- 
phia, wife of the Kev. Samuel Pryer Field. 

At Weston-super-Mare, in his first year, Clement 
Wilson Magee, only son of the Rev. D. R. Godfrey, 
M.A. Principal of Grosvenor College, Bath. 

At South Molton, aged 24,Pearson Hodgkin, esq. 
He was pursuing his education for the medical 
profession. 

At Dublin, aged 67, William Parsons Hoey, esq. 
Major in the Wicklow Regt. and Deputy-Lieut. of 
the city of Dublin. 

At Hastings, aged 23, Jane, dau. of the late 
John King, esq. of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 36, Major Henry 
William Paget, Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. at 
Cork, and late Aide-de-Camp to his uncle the 
Marquess of Anglesea, when Master General of the 
Ordnance. He was the second son of the late Gen. 
the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. by his second 
wife Lady Harriet Legge, 4th dau. of George 3rd 
Earl of Dartmouth. He married, in 1851, Anna, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Sir George Walker, 
Bart. G.C.B. and had a son born in 1852. 

At Stinchcombe, Glouc. aged 45, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart. and daughter 
of Isaac Lloyd Williams, esq. of Cwmeynfelin, 
Cardiganshire. She was married in 1828, and 
has left issue. 

_At Woodfield Lodge, Harrow-road, aged 79, 
Valentine Rutter, esq. 

_At Woodford, aged 47, Capt. William Stanhope 
Stockley, late H.E.I.C.S. son-in-law of the late 
Mr. John Pearson, of Layer-de-la-Haye. 
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At St. Cross, near Winchester, Miss Ann Eames 
Waight, dau. of the late John Eames Waight, esq. 
of Bishop’s Sutton, Hants. 

At Tollington Park, Hornsey, aged 60, Mr. 
Frederick Wey, late of the firm of Lock and Wey, 
merchants, Gutter-lane, Cheapside. He had been 
to town to sign a deed for the dissolution of part- 
nership. The jury returned the following verdict, 
“ Deceased committed suicide, but what was the 
state of his mind at the time there is no evidence 
to prove.” 

Jan. 18. At Maidstone, aged 62, Courtney Stacey, 
esq. 

Jan. 19. At Winchester, aged 78, Margaret, re- 
lict of Henry Alexius Abbott, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 68, Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Joseph Andrews, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Reading, aged 92, Mrs. Isabella Belson. 

At Little Paxton, near St. Neots, aged 74, James 
Brown, esq. surgeon R.N. 

At Geneva, where she had resided upwards of 
fifty years, aged 83, Madame Mathieu Duval, a 
native of England, and connected by her mother 
with one of the ancient families of Devonshire. 
She was of a Swiss family by her father, and had 
married in Switzerland. 

At Upper Deal, aged 68, Dinah, wife of James 
Fearnley, esq. 

At Ely, aged 73, William Harlock, esq. brewer, 
a deputy-lieutenant for Cambridgeshire. 

At Irthlingborough, co. Northampton, aged 73, 
Sarah, wife of Laurence Lucas, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Sarah-Elizabeth, relict of 
Col. William Mansfield Morrison, late 23rd Drag. 

At Greenwich, aged 84, Mrs. Katharine Ogilvie. 

At Waldringfield rectory, Suffolk, aged 52, 
Francis Weller, esq. of Tunbridge Wells, late Capt. 
Royal Artillery. 

Samuel James Wood, esq. of Wigmore-st. 

Jan. 20. At the rectory, Pangbourne, Berks, 
aged 53, Catharine, relict of John Symonds Bree- 
don, esq. of De la Bere. 

At Duppas-hill, Croydon, George Byam, esq. 
late Capt. 43rd Regt. 

At Elm-grove, Hammersmith, aged 55, John 
Athanasius Cooke, esq. barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Gray’s Inn, May 27, 1829. 

Suddenly, aged 66, Mr. Thomas Harper, a cele- 
brated trumpet player, whilst attending the re- 
hearsal of the Harmonic Union Society, at Exeter 
Hall. A jury returned a verdict that death was 
caused by a disease of the heart. 

Sarah, wife of Fielder Jenkins, esq. of Woburn- 
place. 

At Camberwell, George Joyce, esq. late of the 
Board of Trade. 

At Mossley-hill, near Liverpool, aged 76, Chas. 
Lawrence, esq. deputy-lieut, and magistrate of 
Lancashire. 

In Moorgate-st. Jane, widow of Charles MacRae, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Albany-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 3, Charles 
Granville Wheler Medhurst, youngest son of the 
late F. H. Medhurst, esq. of Kippax-hall, Yorksh. 

At Clifton, Mary-Matilda-Cecilia, only child of 
John Andrew Methuen, esq. 

Aged 79, Mrs. Patterson, of Kensington-gore, 
Hyde-park, relict of John Duggan Patterson, esq. 
late of Cavan, Ireland. 

In Manchester-sq. aged 16,William-Arcedeckne, 
eldest son of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Rowley, and 
nephew to Lord Huntingfield. 

At Bydorp House, Hanwell, Middlesex, aged 58, 

Elizabeth, wife of John Smith, esq. 
_ At Bath, aged 68, Lieut.-Gen Samuel Rogers 
Strover, of the Bombay Art. He entered the ser- 
vice in 1803, attained the rank of Colonel in the 
army 1831, and in the Art. 1833, Maj.-Gen. 1841. 

At Ipswich, aged 40, Gordon Skelly Tidy, esq. 
late Capt. 48th Regt. 

_At Cheetham-hill, Manchester, aged 83, Miss 
Van, formerly of Bath. 

At Castle Hedingham, Essex, aged 75, Sarah- 

Bridges, widow of Rev. Henry Van Voorst, ot 
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Woodham Ferrars, and Vicar of Steeple, dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Stevens, Rector of Panfield. 

At Edinburgh, aged 35, Richard-John, youngest 
son of the late Henry Richard Wood, esq. of Hol- 
lin Hall, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 21. At Streatham, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
relict of Mathew Boyd, esq. 

At Bloxham, aged 25, Margaret-Eilzabeth, wife 
of Joseph Cary, esq. of Croughton-vale. 

Caroline Chiles, sister of George Chiles, esq. 
store-receiver to her Majesty’s dockyard, Chatham, 

At Reading, aged 69, Thomas Grint Curties, esq. 

At Beccles, aged 70, Harriett, wife of the Rey. 
Jarrett Dashwood. 

At Leven, Fifeshire, N.B. Major John Fulton, 
of the Madras Army. 

At College House, Brompton, aged 62, Edward 
Gingell, esq. 

Aged 68, James Grieve, esq. of Hamilton-terr, 
St. John’s-wood, and Lime-st. City. 

At Beaumaris, Anglesey, aged 69, John Jones, 
esq. 
At Kingstown, Rebecca, relict of Henry Kyle, 
esq. eldest dau. of the late Rey. Dr. Miller, of 
Prospect House, co. Dublin. 

At Down Lodge, Epsom, aged 56, Martha, wife 
of Wm. Norton, esq. 

At Bath, aged 71, Miss Martha Randall. She 
was interred at Sutton Veney, Wilts. 

In Stanhope-st. Hyde Park-gardens, aged 76, 
Elizabeth-Tyers, youngest dau. of the late James 
Shergold, esq. of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 55, Orlando Stone, 


esq. 

At Paris, aged 3 months, the infant dau. of the 
Hon. Mrs. Dudley Ward. 

Jan. 22. At Chester-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
52, Mary-Anne Gilbert, relict of Timothy George 
Adams, esq. 

Aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of Peter Whitfield 
Brancker, esq. of Field House, Wavertree, Liver- 
pool. 

At Bristol, aged 44, Sarah, wife of Lieut. God- 
dard, of Exeter. 

In Cavendish-sq. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Hardwick, esq. of Berners-st. and 
Hampton Court. 

In Park-place, Chelsea, S. Haslock, esq. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, aged 89, Mrs. Mary 
Keen, formerly of Bath. 

At Exeter, Thomas-Henry, only son of Thomas 
May, esq. of Brompton. 

At Bideford, Miss Pridham, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Pridham, esq. surgeon. 

At Salisbury, aged 47, Mary Marshall, widow of 
J. B. H. Tanner, esq. 

Aged 89, Benjamin Whitelock, esq. of Point 
House, Putney. 

Jan, 23, Aged 24, Emily-Charlotte, fourth dau. 
of Dr. Addams, D.C.L. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, John Bright- 
wen, esq. at Thorpe, aged 64, Lucy Aggs, a mem- 
ber, and for many years a minister, of the Society 
of Friends, and an indefatigable supporter of the 
various charitable institutions of Norwich. She 
was a grand-dau. of Mr. Henry Gurney, one of the 
original partners in the Norwich bank. 

At Hoole Hall, near Chester, aged 30, Margaret, 
wife of F. Boydell, esq. 

At Hamilton-terr. St. Jolin’s Wood, aged 45, 
Charlotte-Eliza, wife of Thomas R. Clarke, esq. of 
the India House. 

At Hammersmith, aged 87, Mrs. Gibson, widow 
of Samuel Gibson, esq. 

At Cunningham-pl. St. John’s Wood, aged 41, 
Henrietta-Lavinia, wife of Benjamin Cuff Green- 
hill, esq. of Knowl Hall, Somersetshire, dau. of 
the late Col. John Macdonald, of Exeter, and 
grand-daughter of the late celebrated Flora Mac- 
donald. 

In Kentish-town. aged 39, Jane, wife of John 
Wm. Griesbach, esq. and dau. of the late James 
Hinton Baverstock. esq. of Windsor. 

At the residence of lis son-in-law, Samuel Base, 
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esq. postmaster, Norwich, aged 75, William Power 
Hicky, esq. 
At Witton-le-Wear, Durham, aged 79, Newbey 
Lowson, esq. a magistrate and deputy lient. for 
the county. 

At Desvies, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. War- 
ren Hastings White, late of the 38th Regt. and 
formerly of the 8th Hussars, third son of the late 
Gen. White, of Bengal. 

At Ruftins, Chevington, Marianne, wife of John 
Worlledge, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Shepton Mallet, aged 75, Ann, 
relict of James Brown Cary, esq. 

At his brother’s (Capt. Wm. Fulcher, Craven- 
hill, Hyde Park), aged 46, Frederick Page Ful- 
cher, esq. late Capt. 67th Bengal N. Inf. ' 

At Philadelphia, aged 41, Miss Mary Gilbert, 
youngest dau. of Mr. James Gilbert, of Lydd, 
Kent, and sister of Mr. James Gilbert, bookseller, 
of Paternoster-row. 

In Harrington-st. Clarkson, eldest son of Clark- 
son Stanfield, esq. R.A. 

Aged 83, Nicholas Toke, esq. many years solici- 
tor, at Great Dunmow, Essex. 

Jan. 25. Aged 77, John Christopher Cankrien, 
esq. of Anlaby, near Hull, Consul of the Nether- 
lands. 

At the residence of her sister, Mrs. Tucker, 
Totnes, aged 81, Miss Creaser. 

At Drogheda, aged 38, Charles Graves, esq. 
Capt. 15th Foot. 

At Westminster, Mrs. Nodder, mother of Mrs. 
Milne, wife of the Rev. J. G. Milne, Rector of St. 
James's Chignall, Essex. 

In Hyde Park-st. aged 57, Jane, wife of John 
Scott, esq. 

At Dover, aged 57, Edward Thorp, esq. late 
Lieut.-Col. of the 21st Regt. of Fusilier Guards. 

At Hastings, aged 20, Eleanor, third dau. of the 
Rev. E. Woodyatt, Fetcham rectory, Surrey. 

Miss Young, of Rosenberg, near Hitchin, Herts. 

Jan, 2%. At Bath, Miss Allen, dau. of the late 
Philip Allen, esq. of Bathampton. 

At Christchurch, aged 77, Miss Jane Argyle, of 
Purewell. 

At Mapplewell, Leicestershire, aged 65, Edward 
Crompton, esq. brother of Mr. Justice Crompton. 

At Winchmore-hill, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow 
of Samuel Donald, esq. 

At Stratford-green, Essex, aged 76, Jane, widow 
of William Edwards, esq. M.D. of Swansea, Glam. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Michael John Geoghegan, 
esq. of Regent-st. 

In the Temple, aged 78, Edward Guy, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 65, Rhoda-Tichurst, wife of 
James Hack, esq. 

At Wimbledon, aged 70, W. Silas Hathaway, esy. 

At Brighton, aged 55, Thomas Hillman, esq. late 
of Penshurst, Kent. 

At the palace, Norwich, aged 76, Mrs. Howell, 
mother of the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Aged 85, George Lax, esq. formerly of Wells. 
At Greenwich, aged 87, Mrs. Hester Palmer. 

At Chertsey, Ellen, wife of Henry Wetton, esq. 

Jan, 27. At Wedmore, Somerset, aged 65, John 
Darrow, esq. father of the Rey. J. Barrow, curate 
of Poole. 

At Longcome House, Totnes, Richard Browne, 
esq. of Great Englebourne, Harberton. 

At Scharnebec, Hanover, John Frederic Hage- 
nan, esq. Deputy Comm.-Gen. in the British serv. 

At Dublin, Elizabeth, youngest dau. ofthe Right 
Hon. John Hatchell. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 86, Diana, widow of 
Major-Gen. Irvine, and dau. of the late Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, Bart. of Lesmoir, Aberdeenshire. 

In the Clapham-road, Ann, wife of James Leach, 
esq. dan. of James Lys Seager, esq. Westminster. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Charlotte-Goodwyn, wife 
of Thomas Stokes, esq. of Bath. 

Aged 62, Richard Lawrence Sturtevant, of 
Spencer-st. the last surviving son of the late S. T. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 

At Howden, aged 58, Mr. George Sugden, law- 
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stationer, author of the Yorkshire Weather Alma- 
nack, and correspondent to the local newspapers 
for many years. In 1838 he obtained donations 
exceeding 300/. for rebuilding the organ in the 
parish church of Howden ; and as a tribute of re- 
spect to his exertions, a plate was placed on the 
front of the organ, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—** This organ was rebuilt by Mr. Ward, of 
York, a.p. 1838, the requisite funds being obtained 
in voluntary contributions by Mr. George Sugden.” 

Aged 13, the Hon. Wilmot Shafto Vaughan, 
second son of the Earl of Lisburne. 

At Epping, aged 61, Mr. Anthony A. Watts, late 
of Cornhill and Woodford, solicitor. 

Jan, 23. At Beccles, Suffolk, aged 70, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. Jarrett Dashwood. 

At Sherborne, J. Hilliar, esq. 

At Milton Abbas, Dorset, aged 82, Mary, relict 
of S. B. Jerrard, esq. 

In London, aged 6, Amy-Josephine, fourth dau 
of Sir Norton Knatchbull, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Lombe, widow of Edward 
Lombe, esq. of Great Melton, Norfolk. 

At Manchester, aged 77, Thomas Loyd, esq. 

In Loudoun-road, St. John’s-wood, Arthur- 
Henry, infant son of the Rev. H. W. Maddock. 

At Ombersley, near Worcester, aged 85, Sarah, 
relict of James Paine, esq. 

In Cumberland-st. Georgiana, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Quentin, C.B. and K.C.H. She 
was the youngest dau. of James Lawrell, esq. 
of Eastwick Park and Frimley, Surrey ; was mar- 
ried in 1811, and left a widow in 1851. 

At Banbury, aged 68, John Wise, esq. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, after an extensive 
practice in that place of upwards of forty years. 

Jan. 29. Aged 51, John Stenning Allfrey, esq 
of Newport, Monmouthshire. F 

At Brighton, aged 67, Thomas Andrews, esq. 

At Nice, aged 43, George Fitzgerald, esq. son of 
the late Lord Robert Fitzgerald, and cousin to the 
Duke of Leinster. He married in 1834, Mary, dau. 
of the late Thomas Barton, esq. of Grove, co. Tip 

In Harrington-st. Regent’s-pk. aged 78, Lieut.- 
Col. William Somarsall Forbes, formerly of the 
88th Regt. 

At Claverley Cottage, Salop, aged 85, Christo- 
pher Gabert, esq. 

At Beverley, Mary, wife of the Rev. William 
Hildyard. 

At Nottingham, Catherine - Margaretta - Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomds Hinde, of 
Winwick Priory, Lancashire. 

At Sussex-terrace, Hyde-park-gardens, aged 51, 
John Hulbert, esq. of Mincing-lane, City. 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 38, James Marjori- 
banks, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Henry Maxwell, esq. merchant 
at Leith, brother to Sir Wm. A. Maxwell, Bart. of 
Calderwood Castle,co. Lanerk. 

At Connaught-pl. West, aged 47, the Right Hon. 
Frances-Catharine Lady Muncaster, of Warter 
Hall, Yorkshire. Her ladyship was the youngest 
dau. of the late Sir John Ramsden, Bart. of Byrom 
Hall, and aunt to the present baronet. She was 
married in 1828, and left a widow in 1838. Her 
eldest son, Gamel Augustus Pennington, the pre- 
sent Lord Muncaster, attained his majority a few 
wecks ago, and has just graduated at Cambridge. 
Her ladyship also leaves four other children, the 
Hon. Jossylin Pennington, born 1834; the Hon. 
Alan Joseph Pennington, born 1837; and two daus. 

At Crimplesham, Norfolk, aged 73, N. Negus, 
esq. formerly common councilman of Portsoken 
Ward, London. 

Aged 21, George-Henry-Skipsey, second son of 
the late L. Perrottet, esq. of Oxford-ter. Hyde-pk. 

Aged 77, Ralph Stevenson, esq. formerly of Co- 
bridge, Statfordshire. 

At Falmouth, aged 57, Marianna, widow of the 
Rev. George Treweeke, Rector of Llogan. 

At Clifton Lodge, St. John’s-wood, aged 63, 
Charlotte, widow of William Trull, esq. 

Jan, 30, In Great Prescot-st. Goodman’s-fields, 
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aged 84, Solomon Abraham, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

At Cambridge, aged 41, Harriott, wife of Dennis 
Adams, esq. surgeon. 

At Fareham, aged 71, Alethea Lawless, relict of 
Capt. John Miller Adye, R.N. and eldest dau. of 
the late Adm. Billy Douglas. 

At her son-in-law’s, Thomas Messiter, esq. in 
Harewood-sq. aged 80, Lady Alston. 

At Torquay, aged 40, Maria, third dau. of Wm. 
Bayley, esq. banker, Shrewsbury. 

Aged 66, William Beauchamp, esq. of Finefield, 
Slough, Bucks. 

At Mortlake, aged 47, Jane, wife of Mr. Daniel 
de Castro. 

At York-buildings, New-road, Mary, widow of 
Major Thomas Dodd, Royal Art. 

In the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 71, Sarah Ann, 
widow of Capt. Hoffman, R.N. 

At Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park; aged 4, 
Alice-Charlotte, youngest child of Capt. Sir T. 
Maitland, of H.M.S. Agamemnon. 

At Branstone House, near Burton-on-Trent, 
aged 41, Mary-Ann, the wife of Henry Mason, esq. 

At Torquay, William Rhodes, esq. of Batley Car. 

At Mountfield House, Musbury, Devon, aged 50, 
Caroline, wife of Richard Whitehouse, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Jan. 31. At Petersham, Surrey, aged 77, Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Simeon Baratty, esq. of 
Croydon. 

At Hounslow, aged 75, Henry Chipchase, esq. 

At his residence, Westhourne-pl. Clifton, aged 
74, John Bower Cliffe, esq. 

Aged 74, William Cuthbert, esq. of Beaufront, 
Northumberland. 

In Sale-st. Cambridge-terr. Thomas Daly, esq. 
formerly of Dalyston, co. Galway. 

Mildred, infant dau. of Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke. 

Aged 68, Margaret, relict of Mr. Robert Ford, of 
Turnham-green, and Bath-st. Newgate-st. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-sq. at an advanced age, 
Thomas Harral, esq. formerly editor of the Suf- 
folk Chronicle, and afterwards of the Bury Ga- 
zette. 

At the Manor House, Wittenham, Berks, aged 
28, Louisa, wife of W. T. Ilayward, esq. 

Aged 30, Capt. Frederick James TIbbetson, late 
of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, and second son of the 
late Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart. 

In St. James’s-pl. St. James’s-st. Lucy, wife of 
John Boykett Jarman, esq. of Rosenan, near 
Windsor. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Robert Metcalf, esq. of 
Camberwell-grove. 

At Chatham, aged 69, Wm. Henry Townson, esq. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, Cordelia, third dan. of 
the late Major Van Straubenzee, R.A. of East- 
field House. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 51, Nicholas Harvey Wilk- 
ing, esq. late of Shaldon. 

Aged 20, Anna-Maria, dau. of the Rev. W. 
Wilson, D.D. Vicar of Holy Rhood, Southampton. 

Lately. Nicholas Dill, farmer, aged 103, resid- 
ing at Ballyvolane, in the north liberties of Cork. 
His brother, Jeremiah Dill, aged 105, still lives in 
the same farm. They were bachelors, and resided 
together during their lives in the house in which 
they were born. Their father lived to be 86, and 
their mother to 112 years of age. 

At Strantulla, near Oban, in the parish of Kil- 
more, aged 105, John M‘Innes. He was possessed 
of all his faculties to the very last, and till recently 
could walk a distance of four miles and back to 
his residence. 

Isabella Vance, of Clontarf. She has bequeathed 
the ‘sum of 15,0007. Consols, and 3,600/. Three- 
and-a-Quarter per cent. Stock, to Archdeacon 
Lindsay, Rector of St. Mary’s, and the Rey. Charles 
Stanford, Rector of St. Michan’s, to pay 100/. 
yearly to five religious and charitable societies ; 
and the yearly sum of 67/. for the Molyneux Fe- 
male Blind Asylum, to which she has bequeathed 
all the residue of her property. 
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Feb.1. At Westminster, aged 61, Robert Al- 
ford, esq. late of Bridge-road, Southwark. 

At Redland, aged 79, Mrs. Appleton. 

At Salisbury, in his 74th year, Charles George 
Brodie, esq. many years an eminent wine mer- 
chant and an alderman of that city. He wasa 
younger brother of the late Wm. Bird Brodie, esq. 
M.P. for that city, and of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Bart. being the fifth and youngest son of the Rey. 
Peter Bellinger Brodie, Vicar of Winterslow, by 
Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Collins, of Milford. 
He married in 1825 Catharine-Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Walter Ray, esq. of Wicken hall, Suffolk, and 
had a numerous family. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 50, Mary-Helen, 
relict of M. Hinton Castle, esq. 

Aged 94, the wife of Mr. George Cawston, tim- 
ber merchant, Bury. 

In South-st. Thurloe-sq. Sarah, relict of Samuel 
Collingridge, esq. of Queen-sq. and Ewell, Surrey, 

At Croydon Common, Surrey, aged 80, William 
Day, esq. late of the Home Office. For many years 
a vice-president and honorary steward of the St. 
Anne’s Schools, and a warm supporter of that 
institution. 

At Roehampton, aged 61, Tomkyns Dew, esq. 
of Whitney Court, Herefordshire. 

At Appleby, aged 85, Jane, relict of the late 
Rev. John Heelis, M.A. 

At Southampton, aged 50, Lieut. George Jones, 
of the Ist West India Regt. 

At the parsonage, Great Torrington, aged 76, 
Harriet, sister of Rawlin Mallock, esq. Axminster. 

Suddenly, aged 66, John Norman, esq. of Dor- 
set-terr. Clapham-road, and Water-lane, Tower-st. 

Suddenly, at Clifton Wood House, aged 62, John 
Norris, esq. 

Mary-Frances, wife of Henry Samuel Partridge, 
esq. of Hockham Hall, Norfolk. 

At his brother-in-law’s, Gloucester-terr. Hyde 
Park, aged 31, Capt. Michael Reddell, 13th Madras 
Infantry, only son of the late Major-Gen. Michael 
Riddell, Madras Cavalry. 

Aged 68, at Hornsey, Mary, widow of Thomas 
Spooner, esq. of George-yard, Lombard-st. 

Suddenly, at the Bank of England, aged 69, Mr. 
Il. F. P. Voigt, of Stoke Newington. 

At Bath, F. M. Were, esq. 

Feb, 2. At Bath, aged 76, Mrs. Elizab. Bedwell. 

At Alverne-hill, Penzance, aged 86, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Borlase, esq. late of Helston. 

At Elm Bank, near Worcester, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of John Freeman, esq. of Gaines, Heref. 

At Exeter, aged 42, George Green, esq. late land- 
steward to the Earl of St. Germains, formerly of 
Hungerford. 

At Castle Hedingham, aged 91, Miss Charlotte 
Harwood. 

At Upper Gannicox, Stroud, aged 53, William 
Hunt, esq. 

Aged 79, Mr. Jolin Kempton, many, years lay- 
clerk of King’s, Trinity, and St. John’s colleges, 
Cambridge. 

In Kensington-crese. aged 6, Alfred-William- 
Seaham, sixth son of the Hon. and Rey. William 
‘Towry Law. 

At Sauchy Hall, Glasgow, aged 66, William Meri- 
lees, esq. 

At Alexandria, on his way home, of fever, Chas. 

tobert, youngest son of the Hon. and Rey. Edward 
Moore, Canon of Windsor. 

In Portman-st. Barracks, aged 19, Edward, se- 
cond son of William Morse, esq. of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

Aged 68, Robert Rashleigh, esq. formerly Capt. 
in the South Hants Militia. 

At Combe St. Nicholas, Som. the residence of 
her sister, Miss Cooke, aged 64, Mary, wife of John 
Francis Solomiac, esq. of Whitehall, Combe St. 
Nicholas. 

At Clapham Common, aged 76, Dan. Taylor, esq. 

In Russell-sq. Eleanor, second dau. of the late 
John Teesdale, esq. 

In South Lambeth, aged 57, Mr. James Walton, 
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eldest son of the Rev. L. Walton, Perpetual Curate 
of Weadling and Longham, Norfolk. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 73, Christian, widow of 
Richard Cumberlege Ware, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 90, Jane, relict of Joseph 
Baker, esq. of the Priory, Chichester. 

Feb. 3. In Mitre-court, Temple, John Thomas 
Bowles, esq. barrister-at-law. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s-inn, May 7, 1844. 

At Sherborne, aged 69, Benjamin Chandler, esq. 

Aged 51, Walter Cockshot, esq. iron-founder, 
late a member of the corporation, and formerly 
mayor, of Clitheroe. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 31, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Townley Ward Dowding, Vicar of Pre- 
shute, Wilts. 

In Burton-crescent, aged 59, Benjamin Charles 
Thomas Gray, esq. 

Aged 62, William Green, esq. of Coddenham 
Hall, Boxford, Lord of the Manor. 

In Newman-street, aged 59, Frances-Goodwin, 
second dau. of the late David Hebbes, esq. of 
Windsor. 

At De Beauvoir-town, aged 24, Richard-Ben- 
yon, fourth son of John Lake, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn,. 

At Witham, Wasey-James, fourth son of the 
Rev. John Newman, late Vicar of Witham. 

At Poole, Dorset, aged 69, Mr. George Penney, 
an alderman and magistrate of that borough. 

At Woolwich, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of Ro- 
bert Pringle, esq. late Ordnance Storekeeper at 
Gibraltar. 

Anna, wife of the Rev. James E. T. Rogers, M.A. 
of Wellington-place, Oxford. 

At Shephall parsonage, near Stevenage, Herts, 
Frances-Ellen, youngest dau. of the Rey. Uriah 
Tonkin, Vicar of Lelant, Cornwall. 

At Heavitree, Harriet, only sister of the Rev. 
Henry Wright, Vicar of Winkleigh. 

Feb.4. Aged 58, John Atkinson, esq. of Griz- 
zlefield House, near Thirsk, and formerly of 
Birdsall Grange. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, Emily, widow of Charles de 
Coetlogon, esq. of Wilton-st. and Ashford, Kent. 

At Richmond, Surrey, in her 90th year, Lady 
Theresa Dease, relict of James Dease, esq. of Tur- 
botson, co. Westmeath, Ireland, and aunt to the 
Earl of Fingall. She was dau. of Arthur-James 
7th Earl, by Henriette-Maria, only dau. and heir 
of Wm. Woolascot, esq.of Woolhampton, co. Berks. 

Sarah-Martha, dau. of John Dobson, esq. South- 
ampton-place, Euston-square. 

Aged 65, Richard Drake, esq. of Brompton, late 
of the Audit Office, Somerset House. 

At Great Torrington, aged 54, Mary, widow of 
Robert Tunstall Haverfield, Captain R.N. 

Ellen, wife of Ralph Edward G. Johnson, esq. 

83, Thomas Lane, esq. of Bath. 

At Nempnett, aged 74, Lieut. Joseph Pickering, 
4th foot. 

In the Albion-road, Holloway-road, aged 56, 
Joseph Thomas Pooley, esq. 

Feb Aged 48, Augusta, wife of George Ar- 
buthnot, esq. of Twickenham, and late of Craven 
hill, London. 

At Paignton, aged 21, Maria, eldest dau. of John 
Bickley, esq. 

Aged 56, Elizabeth-Henry, wife of Henry But- 
terworth, esq. of Fleet-st. London, and Upper Toot- 
ing, Surrey, and eldest dau. of the late Capt. Henry 
Whitehead, Ist Dragoon Guards, of Lambeth, 
Surrey, and Epsley, in Mitford, Northumberland. 

At his residence, Esk Hall, Sleights, near 
Whitby, aged 69, Samuel Campion, esq. 

Suddenly, at Cambridge, Mr. Charles Clayton, 
uncle to the Rev. C. Clayton, Senior Fellow and 
Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 

At Cheltenham, aged 96, Louisa, relict of Capt. 
John Cooke, of the Bellerophon, who fell at the 
action of Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805. 

In Portland-place, aged 79, Henrictta, widow of 
Samuel Davis, esq. 

At Scarborough, aged 94, Mrs. Clarissa Dods- 
worth, widow. 
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Aged 68, Miss Charlotte Hicks, of Lewisham. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 66, Elizabeth, widow of 
Abraham Levy, esq. 

At Torquay, Jane, second dau. of the late George 
More Nisbett, esq. of Cairnhill, Lanarkshire. 

At King’s Norton, aged 82, Mr. John Southall, 
youngest son of the Rev. Henry Southall, for many 
years Rector of Kington, and brother to the late 
Rev. Henry Southall, Rector of Kington and Vicar 
of Bishampton. 

At Merry-hill House, Bushey, Herts, aged 72, 
Catherine-Jane, wife of John Westlake, esq. late 
of her Majesty’s Customs. 

Aged 66, John Worsey, esq. of Bearley. 

Feb. 6. At Derby, aged 19, Sophia, eldest dau. 
of the late William Baker, esq. M.D. 

In the Kingsland-road, aged 66, Samuel Beau- 
mont Cheeswright, esq. 

Aged 68, William Colfox, esq. senior alderman 
and magistrate of the borough of Bridport. 

At Saffron Walden, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Joseph Le Caud Taylor, esq. aged 71, Ann 
relict of Samuel Tayspill Day, esq. of Stansted. 

At Dawlish, aged 48, Captain Forbes. 

At Ipswich, aged 78, Isabella, relict of Edward 
Young Hancock, esq. formerly of Romford. 

At Bletchley Cottage, Bucks, Reginald-William, 
infant son of Richard Selby Lowndes, esq. 

At Woodside, near Windsor, Mary-Philippa-Isa- 
bella Milner, third dau. of the late Thos. Wheeler 
Milner, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 65, Anne, widow of Major 
Newenham, for many years M.P. for Clonmel, 
Ireland. 

At Topsham, at the house of her father, Mr. M. 
Troake, chemist, of consumption, aged 28, Mary, 
wife of Mr. Charles Richards, late of Exeter, soli- 
citor. 

At Chislehampton Lodge, Oxfordshire, aged 77, 
Charles Peers, esq. D.C.L. for many years a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieut. for the county, and re- 
corder of Henley-on-Thames. He was the only 
son of Robert Peers, esq. of the same place, who 
died in 1818, by Mary, dau. of John Day, esq. of 
Erith. He served sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1821, 
He married in 1826 Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Lowth, and grand-daughter of the 
Bishop of London, but had no issue. 

Feb.7. At Plymouth, aged 79, Mrs. Adams, 
relict of Capt. Adams, of the 34th Regt. and lat- 
terly of Ist R. Vet. Battalion. 

At Cheltenham-road, Exeter, aged 86, Ann, 
relict of Samuel Ash, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 56, Thomas Ebenezer John 
Boileau, esq. late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
Civil Service on their Madras Establishment. 

Mary, widow of Francis George Burridge, esq. 
late of Lillesden, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

At Oxford, aged 62, William Cleobury, esq. sur- 
geon. He enjoyed high reputation as an oculist, 
was Surgeon to the Radcliffe Infirmary nearly 38 
years, and consulting surgeon to the Warneford 
and Littlemore Asylums. 

At Lancaster, aged 89, Alice, relict of A. Cromp- 
ton, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, Daniel Davies, esq. 

Suddenly, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison, esq. of 
Kensington-garden-terrace, Hyde-park, and of 
Furnival’s-inn. 

At the Green, Stratford, aged 59, John Knowles, 
esq. 

In South-st. Grosvenor-sq. Williamina, fourth 
dau. of the late Donald Matheson, esq. of Shiness, 
Sutherlandshire. 

At Cheltenham, aged 16, Robert-Thomason, 
eldest son of Robert Montgomery, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Sunbury-place, Middlesex, aged 70, Jane, 
widow of the late Richard Purves, esq. 

Ethelbert Bigland Rose, esq. of Burton-crescent. 

At Manchester, Joshua Todd, esq. solicitor, se- 
cond son of the late Mr. William Todd, formerly 
postmaster of Sheffield, and proprietor and founder 
of the Sheffield Mercury. Mr. Joshua Todd was 
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at one period the proprietor of the Leeds Indepen- 
dent, a newspaper which ceased to exist in 1826, 
when he became for a short time joint-proprietor 
of the Sheffield Mercury with his brother, the late 
Mr. Henry Todd. 


At Chandos-lodge, Eye, aged 59, Ann, relict of 


John Wythe, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Hackney, aged 78, John Charles Bar- 
rett, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 71, Ann-Frances, widow of 
Gen. Baynes, and dau. of the late Wm Cator, esq. 

At Whitefield House, Cumberland, aged 73, 
Joseph Gillbanks, esq. one of her Majesty’s deputy- 
lieutenants for that county, and for nearly forty 
years an active magistrate. He was the son of 
Joseph Gillbanks, esq. of Scothwaite Close, where 
the family were settled for two centuries. From 
1800 to 1814 he resided as a merchant in Jamaica, 
and, on his return, he purchased extensive estates 
in Cumberland. He married in 1819 Mary, daugh- 
ter of Ralph Jackson, esq. of Normanby House, 
Cleveland, niece to the Hon. R. Jackson, Chief 
Justice of Jamaica, and has left issue a son, Jack- 
son Gillbanks, born in 1819, and two daughters. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, Walter-Francis-Sheil, 
fourth son of W. C. Macready, esq. 

Aged 66, Thomas Penny, esq. of Brompton-row, 
and Brighton, Sussex. 

At St. Clement’s, Ipswich, aged 87, Sarah, relict 
of Robert Ranson, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Frances-Browne, widow 
of George Boone Roupell, esq. one of the Masters 
in Chancery. 

James Bevan Smith, esq. of South-bank, Peu- 
dleton, near Manchester. 
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At Newland Park, aged 17, Stephen-Francis, 
second surviving son of Henry Tempest, esq. 

Aged 71, Honor, relict of John Trinder, esq. of 
Rowley-green, Shenley, Herts. - 

Feb, 9. At Bathford, Ferdinand W. Becher, esq. 

At Ventnor, I. W., aged 24, Julia-Georgina, 
youngest dau. of James Burton, esq. of Powis-pl. 
Queen-sq. 

At Penleonard House, near Exeter, Dorothy- 
Elizabeth, only surviving child of Jackson Gandy, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

At York, Anne-Evans, wife of Francis S. Hack- 
man, esq. of Burton-on-Trent. 

At the residence of his mother, Charles-Rice, 
eldest son of Charles Rice Heynes, esq. late of Ban- 
bury, and formerly of Chipping Norton. 

Aged 81, John Horstman, esq. of Ditton House, 
Surrey, and of Finsbury-sq. 

In Nottingham-place, Regent’s-park, aged 80, 
Donald Maclean, esq. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 65, Judith, relict of Daniel 
Melhado, esq. late of Jamaica. 

Aged 75, Sarah, widow of Philip Perring, esq. of 
Devonshire-pl. Marylebone. 

In Conduit-st. Hanover-sq. Jane, wife of Charles 
Rowlls, esq. of Kingston-upon-Thames. 

At Bromley-cottage, aged 88, Anne, relict of the 
Rev. Ambrose Serle, Rector of Kelyedon Hatch. 

Feb. 10. In East-lane, Walworth, aged 73, Har- 
riet-Taylor, relict of George Bickerton, esq. 

At Coddenham Hall, Boxford, aged 83, Hugh 
Green, esq. 

In East India-road, aged 81, Mr. Peter Howard. 
To him the plate glass manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain is indebted for much valuable improvement. 


THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-Generai.) 





Week ending 


Saturday, Under 15 to 


15. 60. 


60 and 


Deaths Registered 


Age not 
upwards. specified. 


Total. Males. | Females. 


Registered. 





Jan. 
Feb. 


451 
550 
479 
534 


324 
391 
452 
424 


235 
278 
293 
370 


1 1011 
1220 
1241 


1328 


511 
649 
625 
619 


500 
571 
616 
709 


| 
| 
| 
| 


17 








AVERAGE 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8 d. s. d. 
45 2 31 5 18 5 


PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 18. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
30 11 34 10° 31 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 87. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fen. 21. 
Hay, 37. 12s. to 4/. 6s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1/. 12s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 5/. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Fes. 21. 
Beef ....000s seaceccedd. Oh to 4a. Bd. 
Mutton ...........38. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
VOR wrcvesscecceceas, Stokes, Sd. 
PORK 0.0.0 .ccv0css0 eS 108. t04e, Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 21. 
Beasts......... 3,804 Calves 
SheepandLambs 17,270 Pigs 


130 
305 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 18. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 6d. to 25s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 16s. Od. to 18s. 6d, 
Yellow Russia, 46s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 26, to February 23, 1853, both inclusive. 
Therm. | ||Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
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Weather. 


o’clock 
Night 


ne 1] 
6 o| Nic 
Night. 


llo’cloc 


Month. 
8 o’clock 
Morning 


= | Day of 


| Weather. 
| 


| Noon. 





© Jin. pts. 

34 !29, 07 | rain, snow 

30 | , 33 fair, do. 

31] , 37 |'snow 

30 57 | do. fair 

29 ‘5 | do. do. 

31 cloudy, fair 

28 3 | do. do. 

29 | do. 

26 do. do. 

29 : fair, snow 

31 do. do. 

313 do. do. cldy. 
eldy. do. rain 
rn.fr.snw.hail 


cloudy, sleet 
do. snow 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. do. 
foggy 

do. fair 

fair 

do. rn. foggy 
snow, fair 
foggy, do. 
fair, rn. sleet 
do. 

do. 


ee 
Sc 


2 U2 20 

© @ cr 
CS G2 GS WO W HW Gd Go WO G9 GS Ww Bs Ge 
SSSSESRENS EEE | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCK 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


South Sea 
Stock. 
India 
Stock. 


Annuities. 


Jan. & Feb. 
Bank Stock. 
Reduced. 

3 per Cent. 
Consols. 

3} per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
India Bonds. 


ve) 

S 
7 

QO 
o 
Ry 
oe] 


— —— 272 6670 pm. 58 61 pm. 

—— —— 271} 70pm. 61 357 pm. 
L —. —_- ——— 6669 pm. 61 57 pm, 

—-110§ —— 70 pm. 36 59pm. 
——— 271) 65 pm. 55 pm. 
a 67 63 pm. 5 


99} —— —— —---- 





— — —_ 69 pm. 
—— 111 269 
99} —— osname 
993 65 66 pm. 
—- 110} —— 5 
—- 266 6560 pm. 52 
——_—-——_ 60 pm. 
— ——- —_ 60 pm. 55 52 pm, 
993 —— 269 —-——-__ 30 pm. 
—— —— —— 266 — 30 45 pm. 
—_— — —— —— 6059 pm. 49 pm. 
1032 63 5 35 pm. 
1033 5 pm. 
1034 34 15 a 
1033 6: j pm. 20 pm. 
} 1033 63 —————— 40 45 pm. 15 pm. 
1033 63 ————268 ———— 12 I7 pm. 
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